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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY  OF   CHILE. 

From  the  oommenoement  of  the  Revolution  in  1810^  to  the  present 
time. — Revolt  from  the  Domination  of  Spain. — Invaded  from 
Peru. — ^AflsuBted  hj  Buenos  Ayres — Army  commanded  by 
General  San  Martin  crosses  the  Andes. — Gains  the  Battle  of 
Chacabuoo.— General  O'Hlggins  made  Supreme  Director.— ^In«. 
dependence  proclaimed. — Battle  of  Maypa — Origin  of  the  Chi- 
lean Navy. — ^Command  given  to  Lord  Cochrane. — Public  cha- 
racters.— Proceedings  in  Chile  relative  to  Peru.— Invasion  of 
Peru. — Operations  of  the  Army  and  Navy.— Disagreement  be* 
tween  the  Naval  and  Military  Commanders.— -Capture  of  Ltmn,. 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat  of  the  remote 
causes  which  led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  South  America,  but  to  relate  the  principal 
circumstances  respecting  the  revolution  of  Chile,  and 
so  much  respecting  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and 
^Peru,  as  were  immediately  connected  therewith. 
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It  may  be  observed  that,  of  these  southern  provmces, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  the  first  which  openly  revolted 
from  the  Spanish  domination,  and  having  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  atchieved  its  independance,  the  new 
government  became  interested  in  producing  a  revolt 
'  in  the  other  colonies. 

A  shrewd  intriguing  Creole,  named  Antonio  Al- 
varez Jonte,  who  was  subsequently  sent  as  a  charge 
d'affaires  to  London,  on  the  part  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chile,  was  dispatched  to  Santiago  de  Chile, 
where  he  became  the  secret  agitator  and  principal 
contriver  of  the  change  which  subsequently  took 
place.  The  first  public  proceeding  was  on  the  18th 
September,  1811,  when  a  general  meeting  of  the 
landholders  and  principal  authorities  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, or  junta  composed  of  five  members,  should  be 
established  in .  the  name  of  the  King,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  president.  Marquis  de  la  Plata.  Some 
time  before  this  occurrence,  proclamation  had  been 
made  of  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  the 
cortes  in  Old  Spain,  which  had  deposed  the  president 
Carrasco,  who  held  that  office  under  the  king,  and 
appointed  the  Marquis  de  la  Plata  in  his  stead. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  four  members  associated 
with  Carrasco,  as  early  as  February  18,  1811,  sig- 
nified their  wish  to  co-operate  with  the  provisional 
junta  of  Buenos  Aytes. 

In  the  month  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  the 
revolution  was  openly  declared.  The  president  was 
deposed  and  banished ;  the  audiencia  was  dissolved^ 
mA  a  camera  de  apelaciones,  fen*  the  discharge  of  its- 
legal  functions,  was  appointed  in  its  stead  ;  the  junta 
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was  vested  with  the  caceeutive  power,  and  a  congress 
was  called. 

This  was  all  done  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The 
Spaniards  attempted  to  tally, — a  skirmish  took  place 
in  the  great  square  of  Santiago,  which  tenninated  in 
&voiir  of  the  Independants,  in  which  Jose  Miguel 
Carrera,  a  son  of  one  of  the  junta,  and  an  officer  m 
tibe  army,  who  afterwards  became  the  head  of  the 
gov^nment  of  Chile,  distinguished  himself.  This 
liffair  gave  the  Crbdes  greater  courage  tb  proceed. 
When  the  congress  was  assembled,  instead  of  conv^ 
suiting  upon  the  mo^t  judicious  mode  of  securing  the 
power  they  had  obtaiiied^  and  of  pursuing  the  career 
of  independance  they  had  so  boldly  commenced,  they 
occupied  themselves  in  discussions  of  party  feelings 
and  absurd  punctilios :  the  landholders  of  the  middle 
provinces  outnumbered  those  of  Ooncepdon  and  the 
southern  provinces,  yet  these  ware  wealthiest^  most 
enterprising,  and  pd£toeased  of  greater  talent:  the 
most  influendal  and  most  extensive  family  of  San-* 
tiago,  whose  head  was  Don  Francisco  Xavier  de  te 
R^aa,  took  side  with  the  P^iquistos,  as  those  of  the 
southern  provinces  are  called,  and  Don  Ignacio  Car- 
rera,  with  the  leading  families  of  the  middle  pro- 
viiicffi. 

Among  tiie  most  promising,  enterprising,  and 
liberal  officers  in  the  army  were  Don  Jos^  Migiiel 
Carrera,  and  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  a  natural 
son  of  Don  Ambrosio  Higgins,  who  successively  dis- 
charged the  hi^  offices  of  president  of  Chile,  and 
yiceroy  of  Peru,  with  hi^  and  well  merited  repu-^ 
tation.  The  disputes  between  these  parties  rose^to 
a  great  height,  but  ended  in  a  compromise,. in  whidi 
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the  La  Reyha  party,  Tdiich  included  the  Penquistos; 
gained  the  ascendancy,  through  the  intervention  of 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  who,  on  this  occasion,  stepped 
forward  as  the  mediator  of  the  disputants.         ' 

The  congress  proceeded  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  yet  their  measures  were  secretly  directed 
in  a  hostile  manner  against  his  authority ;  and,  as  the 
most  effectual  method  of  weakening  the  power  of 
Old  Spain,  in  Chile,  means  were  tscken  to  remove 
the  Spanish  officers  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
to  replace  them  with  Creoles :  the  execution  of  this 
measure  was  entrusted  to  the  three  sons  of  Don  Ig- 
nado  Carrera,  who  were  all  at  the  time  serving  in  the 
army.  The  Spanish  officers  were  seized  in  the  bar- 
racks at  Santiago,  by  the  troops  who  were  gained 
over.  This  important  proceeding,  which  took  place 
in  September,  1 812,  induced  the  government  to  carry 
their  plans  still  further :  they  diminished  the  sala- 
ries and  abridged  the  power  of  the  clergy,  rendered 
the  Cabildo  an  annually  elected  body,  declared  trade 
and  commerce  free  to  all  nations  equally ;  abolished 
for  ever  the  slave  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed that  the  future  issue  of  the  existing  slaves 
should  be  free-bom  subjects  of  the  nation.  This 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  complete  act  of  in- 
dependance,  it  being  clear  that  it  never  would  be  ac- 
ceded to  by  Old  Spain,  and  that  those  who  had  in 
any  mny  participated  therein  would  be  considered 
as  traitors  to  the  king's  authority. 

A  junta  of  seven  persons  was  appointed,  one  of 
whom  was  Josfe  Miguel  Carrera.  This  body  soon 
became  impatient  of  the  control  of  the  congress, 
and  was  desirous  of  usurping  the  whole  power  of 
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the  ^tate ;  hut  Carrera  antieipated  themT:  at  the  hesft 
of  his  troops  be  compelled  the  congress  to  appoint  a 
niew  junta,  consisting  of  himself,  Portalis,  and  Lit 
Cerda,  and  then  dissolved  the  body*  The  junta  still 
acted  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
.  The  Carteras  now  came  into  full  and  uncontrolled 
power^  and  committed,  during  a  period  of  twoyeus^ 
all  kinds  of  enormities,  many  shocking  details  of 
:vrhidi  I  haye%  heard  from  those  who  were  witnesses 
la.  their  tyranny,  confiscations,  and  corruption.  The 
Peneo  iaction,  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  their  influence 
by  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  the  congress  by  Car* 
rerd,  made  loud  complaints,  and  in  order  to  padfy 
tbem,  and  to  remove  all  appearance  from  his  amfai<p 
<tiou8  views,  Carrera  proclaimed  a  constitution 
whemn  the  power  of  the  junta  was  apparently  to 
•be  controlled  by  a  senate.  This,  for  the  time,  sap* 
pressed  the  jealousies  in  the  leading  persons  among 
the  aristocracy,  whose  attention  was  now  directed 
to  an  opposing  force  that  required  their  union  and 
co-operation.  The  viceroy  of  Lima,  informed  of  the 
usurpation  of  the  presidentship  by  Carrera,  the 
flteposition  of  the  audiencia,  and  other  acts  of  re^ 
4idlion  against  his  viceroyal  authority,  lost  no  time 
jn  dispatching  to  Concepdon  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troops,  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  obedience. 
Jose  Wigael  Carrera  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  to  meet  the  Spanish  troops,  who  were  much 
superior  in  numbers,  and  had  advanced  to  Tales. 

Carrera,  by  a  rapid  movement,  surprised  their  en- 
campment in  the  ni^t,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
in'  confusion.  They,  however,  rallied  nekt  morning, 
-aad  an  action  ensued,  in  which  they  were  again 
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wonted,  and  oompdled  to  retreat  to  Cliillaii.  The 
junta,  which  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  Carrera^  took  ad^ 
l/^mti^  of  Ms  absence,  and  on  Nov.  24,  1818,  ve^ 
moved  him,  and  appointed  Don  Bernardo  O'Hig^^ 
eonimtoder  of  the  forces  in  his  stead.  At  first  Car- 
rera  refused  to  submit  to  the  junta ;  but  as  the  army 
dedared  for  that  body,  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  The 
three  Carreras,  who  were  now  deprived  of  all  autho'' 
rity  in  the  state,  quitted  the  army,  and  retired  to^ 
wards  Santiago,  where,  by  family  influence  and  in* 
trigue,  they  hoped  to  regain  tii6  power  they  had 
lost  By  a  singular  coincidence,  tiiey  were  all  three 
made  prisoners  on  the  roi|d  by  a  Spanish  piquet,  and 
oiNiveyed  to  CSiillan.  The  two  opposing  forces  ^e* 
pared  for  an  active  campaign,  each  confidait  of  suc- 
cess, when  in  the  beginning  of  1814,  theprepon- 
4erBnoe  in  point  of  numbers  and  ability,  in  oonse- 
quience  of  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  commanded 
by  an  aUe  royalist  officer,  general  Gainsa,  was  de^ 
eidedly  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  who  opened  the 
campaign  with  vigour.  The  Spaniards  were  far 
si^>erior  in  two  most  powerful  arms,  aiidllexy  and 
cavalry.  O'Higgins  had  many  oi^rtunities  of  difr* 
playing  his  good  generaliship :  his  bravery  was  un* 
equalled ;  and  his  disposition,  sudi  as  to  allay  all  party 
spirit  for  the  time  among  his  ofiicers,  while  his  pni- 
denoe  inspired  general  confidence. 

Carcera,  who  in  elmllitions  of  enthusiasm  had 
displayed  much  bravery,  had  in  the  fidd  evinced  a 
want  of  courage,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  want  of  sdf 
confidence  in  his  own  military  skill,  though  his 
courteous  manners  commanded  respect,  but  his  oc* 
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easional  buists  of  iingovemable  temper  made  bim 
inimical  to  his  brother  officers :  the  exoeescB  of  his 
less  educated  brothers,  and  their  influence  over  him^ 
tendered  him  still  more  disliked.  These  wero 
motives  sufficient  to  induce  all  parties  to  look  up  to 
O'Higgins  at  this  eventful  period.  The  aUe  man- 
ner in  which  he  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  km 
eoimtiymen  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  8patuanb, 
though  greatly  superior,  were  for  a  considerable 
period  unable  to  advance.  At  length,  when  hy  great 
efforts  they  succeeded  in  capturing  Tal^a,  and  wbn 
advancing  towards  the  capital,  another  revolution 
took  place  in  Santiago,  when  it  was  agreed  by  both 
parties  that  the  |nnta  in  tliese  critical  drcumstaneai 
was  iikMimpetent  to  conduct  the  affidrs  of  state,  that 
it  diould  be  d^>osed,  and  that  a  single  person  riiould 
be  invested  with  the  unlimited  conunand  of  the 
executive  autliority,  under  the  title  of  Supr^Goe 
Director. 

Cohmei  Lastra,  then  governor  of  Valparaiso,  a 
man  respected  by  all,  was  called  to  this  situation : 
conscious  of  the  danger  that  maiaced  them,  he  ph>* 
posed  a  compromise  with  the  S()anish  general,  that 
his  forces  should  evacuate  Chile  and  return  to  Lima, 
on  coAditicm  that  the  existing  government  engaged 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  aUegiance  to  the  r^ency, 
Mid  ob^  the  lawB  of  the  constitutioB,  as  est^lished 
by  the  cortes  in  Spain ;  for  it  is  to  be  retnembered 
that  up  to  this  moment  the  eieeutive  authority  was 
still  exercised  by  .the  junta  and  supreme  director, 
in  the  nanie  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  and  agreed  to  on  the  5th  May,  1814. 
The  Carreras,  how  set  at  liberty,  repaired  t^  Santiago, 
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and  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  troops :  their  first 
measure  was  to  restore  the  old  junta,  and  abolish 
the  office  of  supreme  director.  O'Higgins,  solicited  by 
the  call  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  who  sided 
wiifatlie  opinions  of  the  La  Reyna  party,  was  called 
upon  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  compromise 
with  the  Spaniards :  there  were  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  Chile,  two  bodies  of  Creole  troops,  headed  by  the 
two  most  able  chiefe,  in  arms  against  each  other :  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Maypo,  and  Carrera 
gained  the  ascendancy.  This  proved,  however,  of 
Iit£le  avail,  for  in  the  meantime  the  vicelroy  of  .Pern 
had  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  had  dispatdied 
his  most  able  commander,  Osorio,  with  additional 
Reinforcements,  to  supersede  Gfainsa.  The  danger 
lx>  the  patriots  was  now  universally  adknowledged: 
all  parties  again  united  in  the  general  cause ;  Carrera 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  recruit  his  forces,  and» 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  citizens,  was  induced  to  cede 
tiie  command  of  the  army  to  O'Higgins,  who  mairched 
towards  the  south  against  the  Spanish  forces,  now 
quickly  advancing  towards  the  capital.  O'Higgins 
made  his  stand  in  Rancagua,  where  he  was  besieged 
for  two  days,  when,  on  the  Sd  October,  1814,  the 
place  was  attacked,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated. 
The  greater  part,  however,  united  in  a  phalanx,  and 
cut  their  way  thirough  the  Spanish  lines,  and  then 
retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  Cordillera,  giving 
up  the  contest  as  a  hopeless  cause.  The  general 
place  of  rendezvous  was  Mendoza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Andes.  Carrera,  despairing  of  the 
strength  of  the  national  resources,  posted  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  took  a  passage  for  the  United  States,  to 
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procure  assistance  from  that  quarter,  while  the  ex-^ 
pelled  Chilenos  applied  to  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  for  assistance. 

Cieneral  Osorio  marched  victoriously  to  the  capital^ 
where  he  restored  the  Spanish  authority  in  its  full 
sway.     The  {Nrindpal  persons  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  several  stages  of  the  revolution  were  banished 
to  the  island  of  Juain  Fernandez ;  the  number  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  100;  severe  denimeiations  were 
issued  to  enforce  future  obedience,  and  to  destroy  the 
seeds  of  independance.    The  great  body  of  C!hUenoB 
hailed  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  same 
show  of  satisfaction  with  whidi  they  had  hailed  the 
nieasures  of  the  revolution ;  to  them  the  prevailing 
.party  was  always  the  best.    There  was;  however^ 
some  excuse  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion ;  for 
00  grossly  had  the  patriots  abused  their  authority^ 
that  great  numbers  were  alienated  from  them^  and 
became  more  earnestly  attached  to  the  Spanish  cause.; 
and   the  entrance  of  Osorio   into  the  capital  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  delivery  from  tyranny* 
Affairs  continued  peaceable  under  the  I^Mmish  autho* 
rities  for  two  y^ars  and  .a  half,  during  whidi  time 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  establiifhed 
its  own  independffiOA^r.  looked  with  an  eye  of  const- 
deration  towards  the  freedom  of  Chile.     It  was  evir 
dent  that  while  Peru  and  Chile  remained  under  the 
command  of  the  l^aniards,  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  securii^  the  great  advantages  the  people  of  Bue* 
nos  Ayres  had  acquired,  for  the  several  provinces  of 
Buenos.  Ayres,  Cuyo,  Cordova,   Santa  Fe^  Banda 
Oriental,  Entre  Rios,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  IUc||a» 
had  already  freed  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke» 
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and  tbeir  troops  were  contastiiig  with  the  Spaniards 
the  freedom  of  Salta,  Jujuy,  Poto^i,  and  the  othar 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru.  It  was  justly  perceived 
that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war- 
fiire  was  to  make  a  diversion  in  Chile,  so  as  to  divide 
the  strength  the  Spaniards  were  now  concentrating 
in  Upper  Peru :  part  of  the  troops  were  drawn  firoln 
the  army  of  general  Belgrano,  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces, and  new  troops  were  raised,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  the  An- 
des; the  head-quarters  were  established  at  Men- 
doza,  and  the  command  given  to  general  San  Mar- 
tin, who  had  a  short  time  before  highly  distinguished 
himself  against  the  Spaniards  at  San  Loreizo.  San 
Martin  displayed  considerable  generalship  in  the 
organization  of  his  force,  and  exhibited  a  superior 
degree  of  political  tact  and  artful  intrigue,  wdl 
suited  to  the  occasion.  When  his  troops  were  suCB- 
ciently  organized,  and  his  resources  collected,  he 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expedition :  he 
managed  his  schemes  so  well  that  he  did  not  divulge 
his  plans  even  to  his  associates  in  command.  His 
principal  force  was  cavalry,  which  was  well  equipped 
for  the  campaign ;  and  all  who  have  seen  the  gau* 
chos  of  the  pampas  will  agree  that  their  habits  pe* 
cidiarly  fit  them  for  this  service.  In  another  place 
I  have  detailed  the  measures  taken  by  general  San 
Martin  with  the  Indian  caciques,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  Spanish  generah  Marco  as  to  his  schemes  for  in* 
vading  Chile ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  these 
measures  into  effect,  he  sent  over  to  Chile,  by  the 
southern  pass  of  the  Planchon,  a  body  of  cavalry, 
principally  Chilenos,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
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Bodngiies,  a  young  officer  of  great  enterprise  and 
miitdiless  bravery^  allied  to  some  of  the  first  fanlilies 
of  Saatiago :  he  was  an  individual  to  whom  the 
party  of  die  Carreras  looked  to  supply  the  place 
of  Joed  Miguel,  whose  return  was  not  wished  for. 
BodcigaeJK  kept  his  little  guerilla  party  in  a  state  of 
continued  motion,  the  theatre  of  his  actions  beug  in 
the  ndgfabourhood  of  San  Fernando,  which  town  he 
took  many  times  from  the  Spaniards;  and  £iHr  a  twdve* 
imihth,  before  the  army  of  tl»  Andes  tmder  San  Mar* 
tm  was  in  motion,  this  brave  littie  band  perform^ 
prodigies  of  valor,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  force  of 
the  S^mniards.  The  viceroy,  aware  of  the  prepanu- 
tioos  of  San  Martin,  sent  general  Marotto,  ai  Spaniard 
of  high  fieunily,  influence,  and  military  fame,  to 
rephiee  general  Osorio  in  Chile  i  the  president'e 
fonoea  Counted  to  upwards  of  4000  regular  troops^ 
beaades  the  militia.  San  Martin  succeeded  in  de^ 
eeiving  the  Spanish  genernl  as  to  the  Hne  of  c^ra*- 
tions  he  was  about  to  pursue ;  no  doubt  was  enter- 
t«n^  that  he  would  invade  Chile  by  the  pass  of  the 
Planchoi^  and  support  the  operations  of  Bodangw»: 
Bccoftdih^y  getkenl  Mbko  &ied  the  head  quBtteam 
of  his  troops  at  Raneagua,  posting  corps  of  defence 
in  the  valley  of  Aconcagua.  The  cavalry  imder  the 
comnland  of  San  Martin  advanced  by  the  pass  of 
Futaendo,  the  infantry  and  artillery  moved  by  the 
ordinary  pass  of  the  Cuevas.  Each  cavalry  soldier 
had  no  more  than  his  sword,  horse,  saddle,  and  ponr 
cho;  each  infimtry  soldier  had  his  musket,  his  comr 
plem^it  of  cartridges,  and  a  pfmcho ;  each  carried  ik 
his  wallet  all  ihe  provisions  and  stores'  for  the  jouiv 
ney.    To  every  man  was  distributed  aght  days'  pro- 
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irision,  wMch  consisted  of  pouQded  cfaarqne,  t6a«teif 
maize,  pepper,  &c. :  there  Were  neither  baggage,  tents^ 
stores,  provisions,  nor  fodder,  to  encumber  the  march : 
its  consequent  rapidity  over  such  a  country  as  the 
Cordillera  was  beyond  all  possible  belief ;  and  the  dex- 
terity* with  which  the  pieces  of  artillery  were  drawn 
over  the  stony  difficult  passes  could  have  been  the 
work  of  great  genius  only,- supported  by  enthusiasm, 
^n  Martin  had  calculated  wjbII.  on  the  character  of 
his  countrjrinen :  improvident  like  all  the  gauchos, 
their  provender  was  quickly  expended,  and  in  four 
days  scarcely  a  ihorsel  remained,  so  that,  aware  of 
tiieir  situation,  they  were  compelled  to  push  on  witih  a 
kind  of  desperation,  being  five  days  with  scarcely  a 
single  day's  provision :  to  this  they  had  in  some  de- 
gree been  inured  from  their  childhood,  so  that  to 
them  it  was  not  a  very  extraordinary  hardship.  On 
the  16th  February,  1817»  the  whole  force  reached 
the  valley  of  Aconcagua ;  those  who  came  by  the 
Patos  remained  at  Putaendo  to  refresh  tiiemselves  t 
and  those  who  came  by  the  Cuevas  remained  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley :  on  the  17th  they  moved  for- 
waM,  the  former  by  Curimon,  the  latter  towards 
Villa  Nueva,  where  the  junction  was  effected.  A 
skirmish  took  place  with  the  Spanish  troops  at  the . 
foot  of  the  cuesta  of  Chacabuco,  over  which  the 
royalists  retreated  in  order  to  fall  back  on  the  main 
body,  which  was  advancing  from  the  south.  Nolliing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  this 
occasion,  the  gausos  came  spontaneously,  bringing 
freish  horses  for  officers  and  soldiers,  they  themselves 
joining  the  body,  forming  a  guerilla  militia;  the 
•women  and  children  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the 
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soldiers,  as  they  parsed  aI6ng»  melons,  sandias,  firuits; 
meat,  bread,  every  thing  they  could  procure  that  was 
edible.  San  Martin  dispatched  a  considerable  body 
of  cavalry,  under  colonel  Nicochea,  by  the  drcuitous 
pass  of  the  Tavon,  to  reconnoitre  the  country  in  that 
direction,  and  then  to  join  him  on  the  other  side,  of 
the  coesta :  the  troops  bivouacked  on  the  smnmit  of 
the  cuesta,  and  at  dawn  descended  Uie  opposite  side, 
advancing  slowly  towards  the  enemy,  whose  forces 
had  taken,  an  advantageous  position,  with  two  emi* 
nences  on  tiieir  flanks,  conunanded  by  artillery.  The 
force  of  the  Spaniards  was  increisised  to  2000,  having, 
during  the  night,  received  a  reinforcement  of  1000 
men,  headed  by  general  Marco.  The  Spaniards, 
who  with  a  handful  of  men  might  have  commanded 
the  pasis  of  the  cuesta,  neither  took  the  trouble  to.  do 
BO,  nor  to  ascertain  the  description  or  nmhber  of  the 
patriot  force ;  too  confident  of  success,  they  waited 
to  receive  them  on  the  plains  of  Chacabuco :  the  par 
triot  cavalry,  under  general  Soler,  advanced,  but 
were  briskly  repulsed ;  they  fell  back,  skirmishing, 
on  their  main  body,  to  await  the  advance  of  the 
infantry,  who  were  led  on  by  general  O^Hi^ns.* 
It  seemed  that  the  Spaniards  had  conceived  that  San 
Martin's  division'consisted  wholly  of  cavalry,  never 
believing  it  possible  for  a  body  of  infantry  to  march 
over  ru^^ed  mountain  passes  of  300  miles  in  lengthy 
that  in  places  attain  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  in 
the  space  of  eight  days.  With  this  impression,  thegr 
received  the  advanced  party  in  a  square ;  the  foggi- 
neas  of  Uie  morning,  and  the  dust  of  the  vanguard' of 
cavalry,  had  favored  the  deception ;  and  it  was  only^ 
when  the  infantry  advanced  within  a  quarter  of  a 
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wile  firom  dte  enemy's  poeitiob,  ikst  (yiOggiBB  <Mr» 
igstd  tlte  bands  (tf  miisic  to  strike  up,  and  led  on 
Us  comrades  to  the  charge.  The  Spaniards  now  dis-« 
oovered  dieir  erFor»  the  troops  were  ordered  to  de« 
ploy  into  line ;  but  before  this  could  be  effected,  the 
eavdry  rushed  in  between  them,  disordered  their 
ranks,  and  failed  their  manoeuvres :  from  the  fury  of 
the  chargfe,  tibie  royalists  apprehended  that  the  patriot 
fidcoe  was  greater  than  it  really  was ;  terror  and  dis^ 
naay  seiafied  them  to  isudi  an  extreme  that  these  vete- 
ran troops  fled,  scarcdy  firing  a  gun,  general  Marco, 
wbo  commanded,  being  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
Th6ir  rear  was  annoyed  by  the  cavalry,  and  by  the 
Guaso  volunteers.  The  detachment  of  cavalry  sent 
faprthepasa  of  Tavon  descended  into  the  plain  just 
as  thje  royalists  began  to  give  way,  theyjmned  in 
the  pursuit,  aiuL  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  This  victory  was  of  vasft  importance.  The 
pvesidait  Marotto  was  a  Spaniard  of  little  personal 
bravery,  and  of  no  political  talent :  he  owed  his  sita-> 
ation  solely  to  his  faznily  alliance  and  influence ;  he 
was  effeminate  and  weak.  Upon  hearing  the  result 
of  the  action,  he  was  about  to  strengthen  Marco's' 
ftrees  with  1,200  new  troops,  which  had  prom^ly 
mardbed  from  Rancagua,  when  he  met  Marco  in 
fl^;lit  outside  the  city :  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
the  army  refvised  to  act,  the  officers  fled  to  Valpa- 
raiso, where  many  of  them»  together  with  Marco 
himself,  were  captured  by  the  patriot  guerilla :  Ma- 
rotto, however,  effected  his  escape. 

The  patriot  chiefis  were  so  greatly  amazed  at  their 
success  that  they  could  not  credit  the  amount  of 
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their  victory:  they  advanced  that  ni^t  towttdft 
Colina,  where  they  remained  three  days,  neyar  ex^ 
pecting  they  should  reach  the  capital  without  an* 
other  and  more  sanguinary  conflict,  Sudi»  however,; 
was  the  panic  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  fled  straight 
towards  the  Maypo  without  approaching  the  city, 
which  was  abandoned  to  the  conquerors.  San 
Martin  entered  Santiago  on  the  15th  Fefaruary»  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  where  he  was  received  by  tha 
natives  in  sullenness  and  sileiUDe:  no  voice  hailed 
him  as  a  deliverer ;  he  was  looked  on  and  treated  as 
a  barbarous  invader  by  a  people  tired  of  patriot 
tyranny,  and  accustomed  to  the  more  weloDme  yoke 
of  Spanish  authority.  I  received  a  very  interesiiag 
detail  of  the  action  from  colonel  Pereyra,  who  waa 
wounded  in  the  first  cavalry  attack  in  tibe  action  of 
Chacabueo,  and  was  left,  together  with  ninny  dlcera: 
and  men,  wounded  on  the  field:  they  had  no  sui^;eo& 
to  attend  them»  but  there  was  an  abundance  of 
firiars  running  about  to  confess  the  dyings  but  not 
one  of  them  would  stop  to  bind  up  their  wounds  or 
administer  relief.  In  this  state  ^mj  were  left  tiU 
they  were  conveyed  with  the  troops  to  the  capital^ 
where  they  were  placed  in  the  hospitals :  here  na 
one  came  to  their  relief — no  provisions  could  be 
found — not  even*  a  medical  attendant  was  at  hand — 
they  were  actually  dying  for  want  when  Fereyra  re^ 
pveaented  their  defdoraUe  situation  to  San  Martin ; 
but  the  general  himsdf  was  no  less  destitute,  he  had. 
no  military  chest,  no  stores  of  any  kind.  He  waa 
the  osdy  one  among  the  offices  who  had  any  money,, 
and  even  he,  when  he  entered  the  city,  jiad  but.twoi 
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donUooDs,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  part  with,  in 
sending  off  an  express  to  Bnenos  Ayres,  with  the 
welcome  news  of  their  success.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent have  acknowledged  that  the  patriots  owed  their 
Tictory  to  the  imprudence  and  cowardice  of  the 
Spaniards,  for  they  possessed  the  advantage  greatly 
in  point  of  numbers :  their  troops  were  all  veterans, 
and  well^lisciplined  men,  with  excellent  officers,  a 
well-stored  military  chest,  the  capital  in  their  rear, 
the  only  approadi  to  which  was  along  the  narrow 
valley  of  Chacabuoo,  whose  whole  width  could  have 
Jbeen  di^nded  by  the  length  of  their  line ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  patriots  had  newly  raised  troops, 
ill^idisciplined,  badly  officered ;  they  had  no  mili- 
tary chest  nor  material  of  any  description.  **  We 
trusted  wholly,"  said  colonel  Pereyra,  **  to  the  good- 
ness of  our  cause,  our  enthusiasm,  and  the  protection 
of  Heaven," 

The  possession  of  the  capital  left  t}ie  patriots  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course.  General  O'Higgins 
was  appointed  supreme  director,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  other  respects  assumed  the  form  it  had 
taken  under  the  previous  revolution,  except  that  it 
was  no  longer  considered  as  being  subject  to  the 
king  of  Spain  or  the  cortes,  but  was  declared  com- 
pletely independent,  and  a  provisional  constitution 
was  accordingly  announced  in  April  1817- 

Nearly  the  whole  country  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  patriots.  The  troops  of  San  Martin  advanced 
towi(rds  the  south,  driving  the  remains  of  the  scat- 
tered force  before  them,  which  shut  themselves  up 
in  Conoepcion.     Hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Chacabuco, 
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the  viceroy  of  Peru  sent  reinforcements  under 
general  Osorio,  who  was  a  second  time  appointed 
to  command  the  king's  troops  in  Chile,  Osorio 
marched  from  Conc^Kdon  with  near  6000  well-dis- 
ciplined troops.  The  patriot  army»  amounting  to 
about  an  equal  number,  were  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bancagua,  when  Osorio  advanced  upon 
them  on  the  night  of  the  19th  March,  1818,  sur- 
prised them  in  their  encampment  on  the  field  of 
Canchayarada,  and  completely  routed  the  whole 
army  with  considerable  loss.  O'Higgins  endeavoured 
to  rally  his  troops,  and  on  this  occasion  showed 
great  presence  of  mind  and  personal  bravery ;  one 
of  his  arms  was  broken  by  a  musket  ball,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Santiago.  Osorio 
gradually  advanced  towards  the  capital  with  his 
victorious  troops,  fully  confident  of  success,  but  was 
met  on  the  plains  of  Maypo  near  Santiago  on  the 
5th  of  April,  by  the  troops  which  had  been  collected 
by  general  San  Martin,  when  a  well-contested  and 
sanguinary  battle  took  place — ^the  Spaniards  brought 
5000  men  into  the  field,  the  patriots  had  nearly  as 
many.  The  heat  of  the  battle  was  near  the  farm 
house  of  the  Espejo,  which  was  twenty  times 
alternately  captured  and  re-captured,  and  victory, 
until  nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards :  at  this  time  the  Spanish  centre 
and  one  wing  had  the  decided  advantage,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  patriot  army  seemed  almost  inevita- 
ble: some  impression  however  having  been  made  by 
the  patriots  on  the  other  wing  of  the  Spanish  forces^ 
the  Spanish  regiment  of  Burgos  attempted  to  form 
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itadf  into  a  square.  This  criticdl  moment  was  seised 
bjr  the  gallant  colcoBel  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Irelandt 
who  had  some  time  before  joined  the  patriot  forces, 
and  who  now  commanded  a  body  of  troops  called 
the  horse-grenadiers ;  with  these  he  made  a  furious 
and  well-conducted  charge  upon  the  regiment  of 
Buj^os,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  routed  it, 
and  being  well  supported  threw  the  whole  of  this 
wing  into  confusion:  the  defeat  of  this  regiment 
caused  a  panic,  which  spread  rapidly  through  the 
Spanish  army.  The  patriot  troops  availed  them^ 
selves  of  the  t^ror  of  the  enemy,  charged  at  all 
points,  carried  every  thing  before  tfaem^  and  gained 
one  of  the  most  complete  victories  ^ver  recorded  in 
history:  half  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
w^e  taken  priscmers.  G^ieral  Osorio  with  about 
280  officers  and  men  escaped  over  the  euesta  of 
Prado,  marched  by  Melipilli,  along  the  cross  road 
to  Concepcion,  where  he  embarked  for  Peru,  leaving 
Cliile  entirely  free  from  any  opposing  force.  This 
was  the  last  time  any  Spanish  troops  appeared  on 
the  soil  of  Chile.  The  battle  of  Maypo  established 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

About  this  time  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
naval  force.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cfaacabuco,  the 
port  of  Valparaiso  was  blodcaded  by  the  Spanish 
frigate  Esmeralda  and  the  Pezuela  brig  of  war.  The 
government  of  Chile  purchased  an  Ammcan  brig, 
mounting  eighteen  guns ;  she  was  named  the  Chaca- 
bucQ,  and  was  employed  in  protecting  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  vessels  in  defiance  of  the  blockade.     At 
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this  time  the  Wyndham  East  Indfaman^^  an  6xtr^ 
^ip,  pot  into  Valparanso;  and  unth  the  view  of 
raising  the  blockade^  the  gov^mment  agreed  to  pot* 
chase  her :  this  was  effected  by  a  eontribution  upoli 
th6  ntttives,  and  a  loan  borrowed  from  the  few 
British  merchants  who  had  settled  there.  In  ar  short 
time  she  was  e^pped,  manned,  mounted'  wifli  forty- 
four  gnni^,  and  named  the  Lautaro :  tiiese  two^  vessels 
sailed  fmm  the  bay,  maJntAined  an  as^on  with  the 
two  Spanish  ships,  which  were  finally  beMen  off  the 
coasts  of  Chile.  Soon  after  the  action  of  Maypo, 
the  Cmnberland  East  Indiaman  arrived'  firom  LoHw 
don,  having  been  purchased  1^  the  Chileno  deputies^ 
on  aecouikt  <^  this  government ;  she  mounfied  siM;^*' 
fbmf  guA8»  and  was  called  the  San  Martin,  in  hononl' 
of  the  heto  of  Maypo. 

Ferdinand  VIL  having  be^  restored  to-h£^tbi^one, 
and  fearing  the  consequences  to  Peru  i^iohi  the  re^ 
voltttion  in  Chile,  sent  a  consideraliAebody  of  tdi^oops 
fkrom  Spain,  under  convoy  of  a  line-of-battle  ship" 
and  two  frigates.  The  man  of  war  was  obliged  to 
mturn  to  Spain,  being  not  found  sea-worthy.  The 
remainder  of  the  expedition  was  dispersed  in  a 
gale  off  Cape  H<mi,  and  the  soldiers  and  crews  on 
board  two  of  the  transports  mutinied  and  carried  the 
vessels  into  Buenos  Aytea.  One  of  tiie  frigates,  the 
Maria  Isabella,  with  anotjiet  of  the  ti^nsports,  put 
into  Concq^ion  soon  after  the  battle  of  Maypo. 
The  other  frigate  was  for  a  long  time  unheard  of. 

The  government  of  Chile,  on  learning  the  arrivlEd 
of  the  Maria  Isabella,  appointed  general  Kanco  to 
the  office  of  Admiral,  who  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Bm 
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Martiiiy  and,  accompanied  by  the  Lautaro,  sailed  far 
Concepcion,  where,  when  he  arrived  on  the  28th 
October,  1818,  he  found  the  Spanish  frigate,  together 
with  four  transports,  anchored  in  Talcahuano  Bay. 
On  sight  of  the  patriot  vessels  the  crews  deserted  the 
Spanish  ships,  which  were  immediately  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  patriots.  This  fine  frigate  was 
brought  to  Valparaiso,  where  she  was  named  the 
O'Higgins,  and  added  another  vessel  of  war  to  the 
now  respectable  navy  of  Chile. 

Afiter  the  victory  of  Chacabuco,  San  Martin  and 
O'Higgins  directed  their  deputies  in  England  to 
procure  competent  naval  officers  and  seamen,  but 
the  passing  of  the  foreign  enlistment  bill  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  deputies  from  executing 
these  orders.  Fortunately  for  Chile,  lord  Cochrane, 
whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  whose 
wishes  for  the  emancipation  of  South  America,  were 
well  known,  accepted  the  proposals  of  tlie  deputies 
to  become  the  Admiral  of  Chile,  and  sailed  from 
England,  in  August,  1818,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  naval  force  of  that  coimtry.  He  arrived  in 
Valparaiso  in  the  November  following,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed,  and  he  proceeded  to  equip  and 
regulate  the  fleet,  now  become  a  respectable  force. 
The  Galvarino,  formerly  an  English  brig  of  war, 
the  Intrepid,  and  the  Araucano,  both  of  them  Ame- 
rican built  vessels,  had  been  purchased  and  added  to 
the  navy  of  Chile.  The  first  operations  of  lord 
Cochrane  were  directed  against  Peru:  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  O'Hi^ins,  and  sailed  from 
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Valparaiso,  the  15th  of  January,  1819^  his  force  cott- 
sisting  of  the  following  ships  and  vessels : 

(yHiggms  . .  Lord  Codunne. .  Capt.  Fonter  • . . .  48  giuii. 

San  Martin  ..General  Blano..Capt.  Wilkinflon  ..  64  -  * 

Lautaro Capt.  Guise 44 

Chacabuco ; Capt.  Carter    18 

Galvanno Capt  Story IS 

Aiaucano  •  • Capt.  Croabie  «...  16 

Puyreddon     • Capt.  Pnmier ....  14 

« 

After  his  departure  the  navy  was  increased  by 
the  purchase  of  a  new  American-built  corvette, 
mounting  26  guns,  to  which  the  name  of  Independa 
was  given. 

Lord  Cochrane  sailed  with  his  squadron  directly 
into  Callao  bay,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
fortifications,  and  carrying  the  place  by  surprise ; 
but  in  this  he  was  foiled  by  two  circumstances :  as 
he  entered  the  harbour  of  Callao  a  very  thick  f<^ 
came  on,  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  he  entered 
alone  towards  the  anchorage,  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  battery,  the  Spanish  frigates  Esmeralda  and 
,  Verganza,  as  weU  as  two  brigs  of  war,  being  there 
at  anchor:  lord  Cochrane  opened  his  fire  against 
the  principal  battery;  but  this  being  the  day  on 
which  the  viceroy  of  Peru  made  his  annual  Visit  of 
inspection  to  the  forts  and  vessels  of  war,  in  Callao 
they  were  well  prepared  to  repel  the  attack.  Pe« 
zuela,  the  viceroy,  was  himself  on  board  one  of  the 
frigates  when  lord  Cochrane  sailed  into  the  harbour. 
When  the  O'Higgins  entered,  the  garrison  of  the 
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4nrte  were  all  at  their  gims^  and  the  crews  of  .the 
ships  of  war  at  their  respective  quarters:  lend 
Cochrane,  therefore,  met  with  a  wanner  reception 
than  he  anticipated,  as  wdl  from  the  fi»tifications 
which  mounted  S60  guns,  as  from  the  vessels  of 
war,  which  carried  above  1 00  guns.  To  their  fire 
he  was  exposed  for  two  hours,  as  the  cahn  did  not 
allow  of  his  retreat  t  unsupported  as  he  was  against 
so  unequal  a  force,  he  returned  the  fire  briskly,  and 
succeeded  in  destrojring  an  angle  of  one  of  the  for- 
tifications ;  but  as  the  breeze  sprung  up  he  retreated. 
The  Spanicurds  suj^osed  that  the  attack  was  made 
kfy  the  whole  Chileno  fleet,  but  as  the  fog  cleared 
away,  their  own  frigate  Maria  Isabella  was  seen  to 
be  the  only  daring  aggressor. 

The  Spaniards,  astounded  at  tiie  intrepidity  and 
daring  courage  of  their  adversary,  when  informed 
that  it  was  lord  Codbrime,  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  *'  El  Diablo,'*  the  Devil,  a  name  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  well  knovm  among  them.  From 
the  habitual  carelessness  of  the  Bpaaiards,  and  the 
masteriy  style  In  which  lord  Cochrane  succeeded  in 
silencing  the  main  battery,  it  was  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  had  this  attack  been  made  on  any  other 
day  of  the  year,  asA  had  he  been  seconded  by  the 
other  vessels  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  taking  the  place  by  storm ;  and  of 
this  tiie  viceroy  seemed  folly  aware,  as  he  lost  no 
time  in  instanfiy  (finnantling  his  ships  of  wiu*,  lashi' 
ing  th^r  spars  and  masts  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
double  boom  round  the  anchorage,  to  prevent  all 
appreadito  k,  and  to  the  batteries.  Lord  Cochrane . 
contrived  to  blockf^de  the  harbour,  occasionally  en* 
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deavouriiig  to  entice  the  Spanish  vessels  to  come 
out  and  fight  him,  hut  all  to  no  purpose;  they  had 
wisely  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Lord 
Cochrane  sailed  in  the  O'Higgins  at  different  periods 
along  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  furnish  Im  ships  with  pro* 
visions  ;  on  heing  refused  siqiplies,  he  marched 
with  part  of  his  crew  into  the  country,  and  took 
the  towns  of  PtLjUi,    Supe,   Guambacho,  Ouaru* 

'  ney,  and  other  places,  capturing  Spanish  property 
alone,  and  rei^ecting  that  of  the  Creoles,  striking 
terror  into  his  enemies,  and  yet  from  the  mildness 
et  his  conduct  gaining  many  friends  among  the  na- 
tives, which  was  afterwards  of  great  importaoee 
when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Chileoo  army 
under  San  Martin,  and  this  part  of  the  country 
became  the  principal  field  of  operation  of  the  in-> 
wading  army.  In  making  these  descents  the  ad- 
miral ascertained  HkBt  the  grater  portion  of  the 
people  were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty^  and 
desirous  of  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Pending  his  operations  along  the  coast,  admiral 
Blanco  was  left  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  to 

*  maintain  the  blodcade  of  Callao :  lord  Cochrane  at 
length  returned,  with  the  intention  of  attaddng  the 
forte  and  ships  in  the  harbour  with  die  whole  of  his 
force,  but  on  reaching  Callao  he  found  that  admiral 
ffiiinco  had  raised  the  blockade,  and  sailed  to  Valpa- 
raiso. On  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Blanco  was 
pat  under  arrest  by  the  government,  and  ordered 
for  trial :  on  the  return  of  lord  Cochrane  a  court- 
martial  was  held,  by  which  he  was  honourably  ac^- 
quitted. 
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Lord  Cochrane  had  taken  with  him  from  Kngliind 
a  skilful  practical  workman,  as  well  as  the  madii- 
nery  requisite  for  the  jureparation  of  Congreve  rock- 
ets ;  but  on  his  return  firom  his  first  cnliee,  he  found 
that  the  government,  with  the  dilatoriness  which  he 
now  discovered  was  inseparable  from  the  CSuleno 
character,  had  done  but  little  towards  their  manu- 
facture. After  waiting  three  months  in  port,  a 
sufficient  number  of  rockets  were  got  ready,  and 
trials  were  made  of  their  power,  when  it  was  * 
found  that  their  ranges  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
English  Congreve  rockets.  Lord  Cochrane  ob* 
tained  two  merchant  vessels,  with  a  portion  of  com- 
bustibles, destined  for  fire^hips,  and  he  now  urged 
die  government  to  send  with  him  a  body  of  1000 
men,  pledging  himself  to  capture  the  castles  of 
Callao,  and  either  take  or  destroy  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping in  the  harbour.  This  force  the  constituted 
authorities  undertook  to  provide ;  but  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  they  broke  their  promise.  On 
leaving  Valparaiso,  on  his  second  expedition  to  Peru, 
he  was  told  that  the  troops  were  waiting  for  him  at 
Coquimbo.  The  minister  of  marine  had  impressed 
upon  the  admiral  in  the  strongest  terms  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  on  the  most  active  warfiure 
against  the  Spaniards ;  but,  anxious  as  he  was  on  this 
point,  his  extreme  jealousy,  in  which  he  was  coun- 
tenanced by  too  many  of  his  countr3rmen9  pre- 
vented him  from  trusting,  as  he  ought  to  have  done^ 
to  an  officer  of  such  acknowledged  talent,  merely 
because  he  was  a  foreigner.  It  will  appear  strange, 
but  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  urged  on  the  government  the  necejssity  of 
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ion  and  secrecf  ,  was  told  the  natmre  of  hto 
secret  orders  by  a  native  officer  under  his  command 
three  days  before  he  received  them  :  he  v^as  so  mor- 
tifiedy  as  to  hesitate  whether  or  not  to  throw  up  his 
commission,  bat  his  ardonr,  his  expectation  of  the 
effect  of  the  rockets,  and  the  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  he  was  promised,  induced  him  to 
proceed.     He  sailed  from  Valparaiso  on  the  l£th  of 
September,  1819»  and  on  arriving  at  Coquimbo, 
instead  of  1000  men  the  admiral  found  only  ninety 
soldiers  ready.    Having,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
enterprize,  this  disappointment  did-  not  damp  his 
ardour :  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage,  and  arrived 
before. Callao,  and  <m  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  of 
October,  he  made  trial  of  the  rockets ;  on  these  occa- 
sions they  failed  wholly  of  success,  owing  to  two 
causes,  both  resultmg  from  bad  preparation  :  there 
cGold  not  be  found  in  all  Chile  sufficient  borax  or 
spilter  to  solder  the  iron  cylinders,  and  Uiere  was  no 
other  alternative  left  but  to  use  bell-metal  solder, 
which  made  the  joints  so  insecure  as  to  burst  by  the 
expansive  force  of  the  rocket :  the  Chile  govern- 
ment, to  save  expense  of  labour,  had  employed  Spa^ 
nish  prisoners  to  fill  the  rockets,  who  threw  in  at 
intervals  unobserved  layers  of  earth  which  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  combustion,  and  of  course  de> 
stroyed  their  power.     The  fire-ship  which  was  sent 
inon  the  5th  of  October  also  failed  of  success.  Under 
these  disappointments  lord  Codirane  would  have 
proceeded  to  attack  the  Spanish  squadron  at  anchor 
in  CaUao,  but,  on  referring  to  his  instructions,  he 
found  his   orders  restricted  him.      By  these   in- 
stmctioiis  he  was  .perraiptorily  commanded  iiot  to 
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«pproadi  with  his  ships  withia  nnge  of  the  enemjr's 
batteries ;  not  todo  this  or  that :  in  short  he  was  to 
make  no  attempt  upoa  the  enemy's  aquadroti  except 
hf  means  of  the  rockets  and  fir^e-ships,  and  to  return 
to  Chile  within  a  eartain  time*  Lord  CodiMiie  did 
not  receive  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  his 
ships  which  the  government  promised  to  send  him : 
and  he  was»  therefore,  induced  to  proceed  to  Pisco  to 
proeiire  provisions,  but  hearing  that  two  line-of- 
bsttle  ships  and  a  frigate  had  arrived  at  Arica  frqm 
Spain,  he  resolved  at  onee  to  proceed  in  search  of 
thim.  On  his  arrival  tha:^  he  was  disappointed  in 
not  finding  them:  he,  therefore,  sent  the  Galvarino 
and  Lautaro,  with  his  soldiers  and  marines,  under 
oraiinand  of  the  gallant  ccdonel  Charies  and  the 
heroic  major  MiUer,  to  Pisco,  while  he  proceeded  to 
GaUao  in  quest  of  the  Spanish  ships,  which  he  con* 
duded  had  made  for  that  harbour.  The  troops 
were  landed  brfore  Pisco,  where  they  were  warmly 
received;  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place, 
thoi^  the  victoty  was  too  deariy  purdiased  by 
the  death  of  the  intrepid  Charles,  and  by  the  severely 
wounding  of  major  Miller.  Upon  obtaining  the 
stores  wanted,  the  vessdbs  rejoined  the  squadron  off 
Callao ;  upon  their  arrival,  a  singular  event  took 
place;  the  Spanish  frigate  Prueba,  one  of  the  ves-* 
sels  loi^d  Cochrane  was  in  search  of,  appeared  off 
Callao,  which  he  mistook  for  a  whaler :  next  mom*» 
ing  he  saw  her  again,  and  gave  chace,  but  she  es- 
caped in  the  night.  The  Europe  line-of-battle  ship, 
which  formed  one  of  the  Spanish  expedition,  in 
grossing  the  line  was  pronounced  not  to  be  sea^ 
worthy  enough  for  the  voyage :   the  Saint  £lmo« 
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another  line-of-battle  ship,  foundered  of  Cape  Horn 
during  the  parage,  and  the  Prueba  frigate  alone 
reached  tiie  Pacific  in  safety!  on  her  arrival  off 
Callao,  finding  that  port  blockaded,  a  boat  was  sent 
on  shore  wiUi  the  dispatches  for  the  viceroy,  and  on 
his  return  from  the  diase  lord  Cochrane  fell  iu 
with  and  captured  the  boat  on  her  itetnm  to  the 
vessel,  from  the  crew  of  which  he  learned  that  the 
ship  he  had  chased  was  the  Prueba  frigate.  As 
the  seamen  of  the  squadron  were  now  become  in* 
fected  by  an  epidemic  complaint  introduced  oo 
board  by  the  troops  taken  from  Coquimbo,  lord 
Cochrane  dispatched  the  Sa^  Martin,  Independencla, 
Araucano,  and  a  transport  filled  with  aick,  to  Valpa^ 
raiso,  while  in  company  with  the  Lautaro  and  Puy^^ 
reddon  he  went  in  quest  of  the  Prueba  to  Guayaquil, 
whither  he  concluded  she  had  sailed.  On  his  ar^^ 
rival  at  Puna  he  proceed^  up  the  river  Guayaquil^ 
withaui  a  vilot,  and  6y  night,  a  thing  neves*  belbfe 
attempted  on  account  of  its  difficult  navigation! 
here  he  captured  two  large  armed  merchantmen,  the 
Agidla,  of  900  tons  and  SS  guns,  axid  the  Begona, 
of  600  tons  «Bd  26  guns,  both  laden  with  timb^ 
destined  fpr  Lima.  On  the  approach  of  the  admlittl 
the  Prud[»  frigate  threw  her  guns  and  stores  over-^ 
board,  atruek  her  rigging,  and,  thus  lightened,  as- 
cended the  river  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  the 
(yUiggixa.  Finding  further  pursuit  hopeless,  lord 
Cochrane  left  Guayaquil  on  the  31st  of  December, 
and  sailed  for  Chile,  committing  the  pri»s  to  the 
command  of  th%  other  vessels,  while  he  alone  in  the 
0*Higgins  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  Valdivia.  Hia 
oligect  was,  if  possible,  to  achif  ve  something  worthy 
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of  his  reputation,  that  should  counteract  the  disap- 
pointment consequent  upon  the  want  of  succe(E»  in 
the  present  cruize.  Off  Valdivia,  he  took  the  Po- 
trillo  l^anish  brig  of  war»  and  in  the  O'Higgins 
alone  stood  into  the  port  of  Valdivia,  under  Spanish 
colours,  where  he  remained  some  time  reconnoitring 
the  place :  the  Spaniards  mistook  the  frigate  for 
the  long  expected  Pruefaa,  and  did  not  offer  to  dis- 
turb him  till  they  found  the  boat  sent  off  to  him 
detained.  From  these  people  he  derived  what  fur- 
ther information  he  required,  and  retiring  from  thie 
heavy  fire  of  the  fortresses,  he  sailed  laway,  confident 
of  the  capability  of  carrying  this  place,  which,  from 
its  great  strength,  no  one  but  himself  would  have 
attempted  with  his  stoiall  force  :  he  sailed,  however, 
to  Concepcion,  to  obtain  a  succour  from  the  com- 
mander of  that  place,  CSolonel  Fryre  (the  present 
Supreme  Director  of  Chile),  from  whom  he  promptly 
received  more  co-operation  and  more  succour  than 
the  government '  would  have  afforded  him :  the 
sequel  of  this  most  brilliant  enterprise,  which  was 
accomplished  on  the  Sd  of  February,  1820,  has  been 
fdlly  detailed  in  the  description  already  given  of 
Valdivia — an  achievement  which,  for  cool  judgment, 
heroism,  and  success,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  Maypo,  general  San 
Martin  retired  with  his  army  to  Mendoza,  where  he 
employed  himself  in  raising  and  organizing  new 
troops,  and  completing  the  extensive  equipments 
required  by  the  grand  expedition  he  had  in  view  for 
carrying  the  seat  of  warlike  operations  into  the 
heart  of  Peru  upon  an  extensive  scale.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  not  only  to  divert  the  hostile 
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measures  that  might  be  used  against  the  recently; 
declared  independent  coimtries,  but,  if  possible,  to 
effect  the  liberation  of  Peru  from  the  Spanish  rule^ 
and  thus  complete  the  emancipation  of  all  South  Ame- 
rica. It  was  at  this  period,  the  beginning  of  1819^ 
that  I  became,  first  acquainted  with  general  San 
Martin,  in  Mendoza ;  it  was  only  during  my  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1820,  that  I  learned  fiilly  to  appreciate  his 
character.  As  the  general  has  since  b^en  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  political  events  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  as  his  character  has  been  so  variously 
represented,  I  will  endeavour  to  delineate  his  por- 
traiture, as  well  as  those  of  several  other  leading  per- 
sonages, which  I  shall  studiously  do.  with  the  fullest 
impartiality ;  and,  being  in  no  way  within  the  influ* 
ence  of  political,  commercial,  or  other  local  i^rests, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  disinterested  spectator  o£ 
the  passing  events  of  the  times. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  and  expectation  among 
those  who  knew  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of 
general  San  Martin  that,  after  the  action  of  Chaca- 
buco,  where  he  had  been  mainly,  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  independence  of  Chile,  he  would 
have  aspired  to  the  directorship  of  that  country;  but 
in  this  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  though  offered  to 
him,  he  refused  it,  and  recommended  general 
O'Higgins,  whose  name,  talents,  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  added  to  the  general  respect 
and  confidence  repos^  in  him,  qualified .  him  above 
all  others  for  the  office.  This  act  at  the  time  was 
held  to  be  one  of  extreme  disinterestedne8s,patrioti8m, 
and  noble-mindedness;  but  those  who  were  thus  dis- 
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appointed  in  their  ezpectatioiis  were  only-  for  a  time 
deceived  ad  to  his  reed  characta: :  still  more  ambitl- 
oua  notions  were  formed  by  San  Martin;  and  by  this 
apparent  forbearance  he  rendered  the  actual  govemorg 
of  Chile  his  gratelbl  followers,  and  made  them  the 
more  subservient  and  efficknt  ^enta  to  his  plaas^ 
which  were  directed  to  the  subjugation  and  com- 
mand of  Peru.    San  Martin  lost  nothing  in  respect 
ef  power  or  influence  by  the  transferred  boon,  bnt 
was  enaUed  more  effectually  to  exercise  the  anathority 
he  had  obtained.     Had  San  Martin  been  surrounded 
by  advisers  of  discriminationy  prudence,  and  fore^ 
sight,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  his  ambition ;  and  as  bis  intention  was  to 
regenerate  Peru,  the  most  oppressed  and  degraded 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  he  might  have   ob^ 
tained  the  sovereign  power.    It  was  the  want  of 
advisers,  or  rather  Ihe  presence  of  bad  eounsdlorsj^ 
that  misled  him ;  for  he  is  himself  but  a  weak  man, 
not  sufficiently  imbued  with  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  enables  a  man  from  his  own  resources  to  com*^ 
mand  his  fellow  men,  or  to  ensure  their  respect.  He 
had  read  but  little,  and  had  no  sound  notions  of 
government :  he  had,  however,  on  unmual  share  of 
cunning,  was  qukk  of  comprehension  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  a  good  share  of  physiognomical 
acuteness,  and  was  generally  successful  in  his  choice 
of  those  who  were  to  act  in  subordinate  capacities* 
I  gathered  from  San  Martin,  previous  to  his  expedi- 
tion to  Peru,    his  real  intentions  relative  to  the 
government  of  that  country.     I  often  represented  to 
him  the  condition  of  the  people  both  of  Chile  and 
Pteru — the  want  of  education  among  even  the  higher 
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clMoofl  the  hiaiiitioik  of  the  people,  their  coutented- 
aew  and  subuUaflivenasa  uader  almost  any  coatrol, 
however  seyefe ;  I  showed  how  impossiUe  it  was,  ia 
a  society  so  constituted,  to  establish  a  repiddiean  go- 
yenunent,  and  how  much  bett^  it  would  be  suited  to 
their  disposition,  theu*  happiness,  and  their  more 
rapid  advancement  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  were  it 
possible  to  establish  among  them  a  well-regulated 
despotism  under  a  man  of  talent,  determination, 
liberality,  and  disinterestedness.  I  represented  to 
him,  that  these  people,  to  make  them  happy,  must  be 
governed  bpr  such  a  despot  before  they  eould  be 
brought  to  a .  suflkieat  state  of  advancement  to  be 
trusted  out  ai  their  leading  strings :  on  these  oceasioas 
the  ^e  of  the  gesieral  used  to  glisten,  and  h^  readUy 
assented  to  the  truth  of  these  observations.  I  then 
formed  the  idea  of  his  ultunate  detenninations,  not- 
withstanding hsf  studiously  tndeavoured  to  eoi»- 
ceaL  tbem«  No  one  who  uodin'stands  the  conditum 
of  the  people  whom  he  sought  to  deliver  would 
find  fault  with  San  Martin^  ior  wishing  to  make 
himself  emperor  of  Peru:  his  best  firiends^  haw- 
ever,  eaanot  but  confess  and  regret  the  want  of 
candour  and  of  good  faith  under  whidi  he  conflealed 
his  intentiona.  I  never  believed  ti^  San  Maortia 
was  the  origin  of  one-half  the  misconduct  Hmt  waa 
oommitted  during  his  aboaA  reign  in  Peru;  the  bad 
man  Monieagudo  was  doubtlesaly  the  mainspring  of 
the  worst  of  his  enormities  ;  but  as  he  acted  under 
ihe  authority  of  the  general,  the  whole  disgrace 
must  lall  upon  his  head. 

San  Martin  was  a  cruel  enemy  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  b  a  {NTominmt  feature  in  the  Sfanish  character^ 
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and  especially  among  the  Creoles,  in  all  grades 
and  conditions  of  society,  to  be  servilely  submissive 
to  those  vested  with  influence  or  authority,  and  on 
the  contrary  to  be  cruelly  oppressive  to  those  jdaced 
within  their  power :  such  is  the  pertinacious  fealty 
of  the  old  Spaniards  to  the  mother  country,  such 
their  blind  adherence  to  the  cause  of  their  king,  that 
no  losses,  no  privations,  could  shake  their  loyalty ; 
and  they  are  therefore  dangerous  opponents,  only  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  banishment,  imprisonment,  or 
extirpation. 

Those  in  civil  or  military  employments  were  the 
first  on  whom  vengeance  fell  heavily.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  they  would  not  make,  no  act  whatever 
which  they  would  not  commit  to  promote  the  royal 
cause.  Of  those  who  followed  mercantile  pursidts, 
though  equally  active  and  zealous,  many  were 
very  rich,  and  excuses  were  not  wanting  to  seize 
their  property :  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  well 
in  Chile  as  afterwards  in  Peru,  could  not  at  the 
moment  have  been  supplied  in  any  other  way ;  and 
it  seldom  happens,  in  revolutionary  times,  that  much 
ceremony  is  used  in  procuring  the  means  to  satisfy 
ihe  necessities  of  the  government.  All  the  old 
.Spaniards  in  those  coimtries  were  either  put  to  death 
or  banished ;  their  property  was  partly  delivered 
up  to  public  use,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  was 
plundered  and  divided  among  the  most  active  and 
vindictive  enemies  of  the  old  Spaniards. 

I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  most  respectable 
Chilenos,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  revolution,  that  previous  to  the  action  of 
M ajrpo  no  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  of  readily 
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convertible  property  was  seized  by  the  government^ 
principally  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  military 
chief,  and  that  subsequent  to  that  battle  property  to 
the  value  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  appro- 
priated to  the  same  objects.  Such  was  the  system 
of  public  robbery,  that  any  one  who  inveighed  against 
it  was  discharged  from  public  employ.  One  re* 
markable  instance  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
Tribunal  de  Cuentas,  the  accompt  and  audit  office^ 
before  which  all  public  accounts  must  pass :  a  ridi 
hacendado,  named  Eyzaguirre,  was  then  auditor  of 
accounts ;  he  returned  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
with  a  refusal  to  pass  over  items  amounting '  to 
880,000  dollars,  for  which  filse  documents  appeared 
before  him ;  it  was  referred  to  the  minister,  who. 
put  his  vistabuena  on  it,  and  ordered  it  back  to  the 
tribunal  to  audit :  still  the  account  was  rejected  by 
Eyzaguirre,  and  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  firom 
his  situation;  another  more  willing  agent  was  ap* 
pointed  in  his  stead,  who  soon  overcame  the  difficulty, 
A  similar  removal  took  place  about  the  same  time  in 
the  treasury :  the  head  treasurer  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  proceedings  of  his  inferior  colleague;  it  was 
referred  to  the  government;  the  former  was  dis- 
missed, and  the  latter  substituted  in  his  stead.  These 
proceedings  were  common  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution ;  and,  considmng  the  expensive  prepara- 
tions that  were  necessary^  and  the  great  exertions 
that  were  made,  it  is  wonderful  how,  amidst  the  in- 
credible roguery  that  all  parties  acknowledged  to 
have  been  put  in  practice,  the  government  went  on 
at  all. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  new  govern^ 
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mex^t  of  CSUUle  wgs  luptd  faith :  its  promiees  were  never 
kept ;  it  m^e  law9  to  suit  the  interests  and  incli- 
nations of  favoured  individuals,  and  adopted  ex  post 
facto  laws,  whenever  it  suited  its  purposes.  The 
British  merchants  were  the  only  individuals  to 
:whom  the  government  could  look  up  for  assistance 
in  periods  of  difficulty :  these  merchants  had  no 
<^i|fidence  in  the  promises  of  the  governors,  and 
would  only  come  forward  with  assistance  upon  se- 
curities which  enable  them  to  reimburse  ihemsdiveB 
Wt  of  fortlHKflning  duties  at  the  custom-house ;  and 
eyf n  then  they  needed  the  constant  interference  of 
the  captains  of  British  ships  of  war,  who  could.de* 
mand  the  fulfilment  of  engagements  to  British  sub- 
jects by  the  government  of  Chile. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  supreme  authority  of 
Chile,  by  general  San  Martin,  in  favour  of  general 
O'Higgins,  by  which,  as  has  been  observed,  he  lost 
neither  power  nor  influence,  he  found  it  expedient 
that  those  more  imm^diately  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  should  be  men  suUed 
to  his  views. '  Among  the  most  important  of  them 
was  the  minister  of  war,  and  to  this  situation  was 
appointed  one  of  his  dependants,  who  had  been  taken 
from  a  low  occupation  in  Mendoza,  and  placed  in  a 
coi^fidential  situation  about  his  person:  this  man, 
Don  ^acio  Zenteno,  was  selected  to  fill  the  occu- 
pation of  minister  of  war  and  marincy  which  post  he 
fiUed  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron  than  td 
the  advantage  of  the  state.  The  principal  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  government  was  in  his  hand,  and  as 
the  ministers  of  state  and  finance  were  weak  and  un*^ 
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men,  thejr  were  easily  led  in  the  direction 
which  accorded  widi  their  ptprsonal  interests.  The 
supreme  director,  O^Higgins,  was  continually  em- 
barrassed and  impeded  in  his  operationis  hy  the  in- 
fluence of  San  Martin  anwl  this  condA^  of  the 
ministers  ^he  has  freguemfly  assured  me  that  this  in- 
fluence and  opposition  has  often  prevented  him  hora 
carrying  fikto  ^ect  mawfr  measures  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  prospmty  and  happiness  of  (be-  people. 

The  finaace  department  was^  in  the  first  instance, 
confided  to  Irraguis,  who  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
placed to  make  wsay  for  Don  Antonio  de  Irizarri,  a 
Mexican  by  fairdi,  but  married  into  a  Chileno  family. 
He  was  sufasequetitly  sent  to  Europe,  and  retraced' 
Joed  Antonio  Alvarez,  aer  agent  of  the  Gfaileno  go- 
viammest  in  England,  and  the  office  he  held  in- 
Chile  was  filled  by  Don  AnselmoCruz,  an  imbecile 
old  man,  a  willing  tool  for  every  state  purpose,  and 
many  yery  strange  diings  were  called  state  purposes 
by  most  of  the  individuals  in  power^  Cru2  retained' 
his  oflioe  till  18S0,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  a  man 
named  Rodrigoes. 

The  afiairs  of  '<  State  and  Justice"  were  maiiaged 
by  Don  Joaquiin  Echeverria,  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  not  the  less  on  that  account  a  tool  in  tito. 
hands  of  his  raiployers.  He  was  too  indbl»t  to  exerts 
himsdf  to  expedite  any  business^  and  every  thing  in 
his  department  followed  the  Spanish  routine,  than' 
which  nothing  can  be  more  nunouff.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  tibe  abuses  and  chicanery 
which'  had  prevailed.  Subterfuge  and  deceit  were 
means  to  ends,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  ibfi 
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sinister  purposes  of  those  in  power.  .  Edieverria  was 
therefore  selected,  and  made  a  minister  in  these  de- 
partments. He  was  greatly  caressed  by  San  Martin, 
and  was  very  useful  to  him  on  many  occasions. 

After  San  Martin  had  landed  in  Peru,  Rodrigues^ 
who  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  intriguing 
ministers  Chile  ever  possessed,  outgeneralled  Zenteno, 
succeeded  in  ousting  him  firom  office,  and  divided  the 
duties  of  war  and  marine  between  himself  and 
Echeverria*  Zenteuo  was  made  governor  of  Val- 
paraiso. 

From  the  moment  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  supreme  director,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  the 
tnost  essential  improvements.  But  for  his  judicious 
interposition  between  conflicting  parties,  and  his 
temperate  management  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  Chile  would  neither  have  driven  out  the 
Spaniards,  nor  have  carried  war  into  the  heart  of 
Peru ;'— Chile,  but  for  him,  would  have  wasted  her 
strength  in  party  struggles,  and  have  been  the  scene 
of  incessant  commotions.  He  may  be  ^aid  to  have 
been  the  only  man  in  power  who  had  the  good  of  his 
country  at  heart ;  the  only  disinterested  man  who 
possessed  authority :  his  only  ambition  was  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  his  country ;  he  would  listen  at- 
tentively to  any  proposition  for  its  advancement,  but 
Tor  Want  of  sufficient  discrimination  he  was  sometimes 
imposed  upon,  and  induced  to  accede  to  measures  of 
private  advantage,  militating  against  the  public 
good.  I  have  at  times  spoken  to  him  of  the  proba- 
bly distant  period,  when  effectual  ameliorations 
could  take  place,  and  he  would  then  expatiate  on  the. 
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hope  of  introducing  arts  and  civilization  among  the 
people,  and  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
he  said,  ''  if  they  will  not  become  happy  by  their 
own  efforts,  they  shall  be  made  happy  by  force,  by 
God  they  shall  be  happy .'^  He  laboured  hard  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  miilisters  and  other 
influential  persons  in  favour  of  free  commerce  with 
all  nations,  and  encouragement  of  foreigners :  he  did 
all  the  good  he  was  able,  but  he  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  most  flagrant  abuses  committed  by  mi« 
nisters,  who  were  more  powerful  than  he  was  ;«— 
he  was  obliged  to  overlook  the  grossest  acta  of  pe* 
culation  by  persons  in  authority.  Still  his  ami- 
aUe  disposition  was  weU  fitted  for  such  a  couatrjr 
as  Chile,  for  though  lie  could  not  force  any  rapid 
advancements  as  a  man  of  greater  determinatioii 
would  have  done,  he  had  a  happy  manner  of  conci- 
liating and  keeping  peace  among  all  parties.  The 
country  was  more  respected  abroad  during  his  short 
reign  than  any  other  state  of  South  America ;  and, 
since  his  removal,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  ex- 
tensive refarogradation  in  its  political  character  and 
importance. 

It  has  been  before  noticed  that  general  San  Martin 
was  at  Mendoza,  raising  men  to  increase  the  Chiloio 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Peru :  this  intended 
expedition  was  not  only  a  matter  of  great  import* 
ance»  but,  in  the  then  state  of  Chile,  an  effort  of  vast 
magnitude,  requiring  all  the  power  of  the  state  and 
an  the  resources  which  the  government  could  com- 
mand. The  difficulties  attending  the  equippii^  and 
fitting  out  this  expedition  were  such  as  can  scarcely 
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be  coaceived  by  persons  unacquainted  Mdth  the 
country^  and  the  small  resources  which  existed  for 
such  an  enterprise.  There  was  no  wharf  whence 
atoires  could  be  embarked  and  carried  to  the  ships ; 
there  was  not  even  a  common  crane  in  the  port  of 
Valparaiso,  it  required  all  the  skill,  perseverance,  and 
knowledge  of  the  adiniral  to  convey  to  his  ships  the 
horpes,  artillery,  ammunition,  stores,  and  baggage 
necessary.  It  may  here  also  be  observed,  that  this 
was  tl|e  first  time  any  Chi^eno  military  force,  eieept- 
ing  the  SfiO  men  tak^p  pn  board  by  Lord  Cochrane 
for  his  attack  on  Valdivia,  had  ever  been  on  ship 
board.  The  exertions  of  general  San  Martin  and 
Lord  Cochrane  were  imremitted,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  almost  every  body,  this  expedition  was  got  ready, 
and  the  troops  -embarked  in  an  incredibly  short 
qiaee  of  time.  The  army  consisted  of  about  4200 
men,  besides  a  corps  of  supernumerary  officers  des- 
tined \o  organize  the  forces  proposed  to  be  raised 
among  the  Peruvians. 

The  v^hcde  navy  of  Chile  was  employed  in  this 
^qpedition :  ships  were  hired  as  transports  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  troops,  and  the  whole  sailed  for 
Peru  on  the  SOth  of  August,  1 820.  The  fleet  reached 
Pisco  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  on  the  11th  a  de- 
tachment under  colonel  Arenales  was  landed :  this 
enterprising  officer  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign he  marched  his  detachment  into  the  interior, 
and  took  up  a  position  to  the  eastward  of  Lima. 

^t  was  general  San  Martin's  intention  to  proceed 
with  the  main  body  of  the  troops  to  Truxillo,  but 
the  admiral  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  give  up 
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kk  intention,  as  Trnxillo  was  too  fieur  dfetant  firom 
Lima,  whidi  could  not»  in  tihds  case,  be  proceeded 
against  \>nthout^great  delay,  difficulty,  and  ezpenie. 

Lord  Cocfarane's  plto  was  to  land  the  forcek  a£ 
Chilca,  tke  nearest  j^ace  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Limsr 
and  at  once  to  carry  the  capital.  Tberd  Was  ftiof 
then  in  Uie  mind  of  Lord  Cochrane,  ner  is  there  noir 
in  thie  mind  of  any  one  acqiminted  witii  the  coontryv- 
a  doabt  that  this  plan  would  have  been  snaSesaftil ; 
but  it  was  too  decisive  a  step  to  suit  the  temporising 
policy  of  San  Martin,  who  had  other  objects  than 
merely  revcdutionizing  Peru. 

After  fifty  dajrs  useless  delay  at  Pisco,  the  expe^ 
dition  again  sailed  on  the  SII61I1  of  October  to  llie 
northward,  and  arrived  off  Callao  on  the  S9tb.  LofA' 
Cochrane  streniumsly  urged  an  immediate  disem- 
bareaticm'  of  the  troops :  to  diis  tibe  g^ieral  objected, 
and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  bay  of  Anchon,  a 
port  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Callao.  Mean- 
while Lord  Cochrane  planned  an  attack  upcm  tihe 
Spanish  frigate  Esmeralda,  moored  under  the  guns  of 
tlie  fc^resses  of  Callao :  he  did  not  at  first  apprize 
San  Martin  of  his  intention,  apprehensive,  firmn  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  timid  policy  of  the  genera),  that 
his  design  woidd  not  be  conmcred  in.  It  wi&  not, 
therefore,  until  the  day  preceding  the  attack  that  he 
aoq^nidnted  the  general  with  his  intention. 

The  patriot  ships  of  war,  San  Martin,  QiAv^Aaoi 
Araucano,  and  the  transports,  sailed  for  Ancon,  while 
the  OHi^gidBjIndepCTdenda,  and  Lautaro^  remained, 
as  if  resuming  their  old  Uockade.  Lord  Cochnme  - 
find  the  day  of  gunpowder  {dot,  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, fiwr  the  enterprise.     Captain  Forster  was  left  in 
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coDimand  of  the  ships  which  on  that  day  were  sent 
out  to  sea,  as  if  the  blockade  were  entirely  raised^ 
and  thus  put  the  enemy  off  their  guard.  Lord 
Cochrane^  captain  Guise,  and  captain  Crosbie,  each 
led  his  own  division,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
240  volunteers,  in  fourteen  boats.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night  the  boats  plied  with  muffled  oars  towards  the 
bay,  and  at  midnight  the  divisions  reached  within 
hail  of  the  Esmeralda,  when  they  were  challenged 
by  a  guard  boat,  with  the  cry  of  •*  quien  vive,** 
(<<  who's  ther«.")  Lord  Cochrane  himself  replied  in 
a  low  tone,  *^  silence,  or  death,  you  villain,"  and  was 
immediately  alongside  the  frigate.  In  an  instant 
the  vessel  was  boarded  at  several  points  by  the 
sailors  from  the  boats:  the  affrighted  crew  of  the 
Esmeralda  jumped  upon  their  legs^  flew  to  arms, 
and  maintained  the  combat  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  much  fury.  The  deck  was  bravely  defended, 
but  the  crew  were  driven  to  the  forecastle,  where 
they  again  made  a  stand ;  at  length  they  gave  in. 
At  this  moment  the  admiral  received  a  wound 
from  a  musketj>all  in  the  thigh.  The  order  and 
discipline  was  only  equalled  by  the  excellence  of 
Lord  Cochrane's  dispositiobs,  which  were  so  ad- 
mirably arranged,  that  at  the  momrat  of  boarding, 
scarcely  had  the  admiral  reached  the  deck  and 
called  out  <<  fore  top  there,"  than  he  was  answered 
by  the  sailors,  who  had  already  got  possession 
of  it,  <*ey  ey,  sir,— main  top  there." — ^^Ey  ey, 
sir,*  was  the  reply ;  they  were  here  also  at  their 
station.  Contrary  to  Lord  Cochrane's  orders, 
captain  Guise  ordered  one  of  the  parties  in  the  boats 
to  cut  the  cables.     This  being  done,  there  was  no 
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alternative  but  to  loose  the  top  sails,  the  tacks  were 
hauled  on  board,  and  the  ship,  assisted  by  a  party 
in  the  boats,  was  under  way  sometime  before  the 
fighting  on  the  deck  had  ceased. 
'  The  fiiring  on  board  the  frigate  alarmed  the  garri- 
son; she  was  moored  close  under  the  walls,  near  the 
British  fiigate  Hyperion,  and  the  American  frigate 
Macedonian.  The  heavy  fire  opened  from  82  guns 
did  but  little  mischief  to  the  two  neutral  ships,  and 
none  at  all  to  the  Esmeralda.  Upon  the  Esmeralda 
being  boarded,  both  the  Hyperi<m  and  Macedonian 
showed  two  coloured  lights  fore,  and  two  aft,  cut 
their  cables,  and  moved  away.  But  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  proceed- 
ings on  board  these  vessels,  came  provided,  and  simi-^ 
lar  lights  were  hoisted  on  board  the  Esmeralda ;  it 
was  this  which  induced  the  people  on  shore  to  avoid 
filing  at  him. 

The  frigate  mounted  42  guns ;  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral was  on  board  at  the  time,  and  his  flag  was  fly- 
mg :  he  and  all  his  ofiicers,  with  300  seamen,  were 
made  prisoners ;  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were 
either  killed,  drowned,  or  swam  ashore. 

This  exploit  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  naval  history,  especiiEdly  as  the  frigate  was  pro-' 
teeted  by  a  double  row  of  armed  gun-boats,  and  com- 
manded by  the  batteries  on  shore.  In  this  achieve^ 
ment  was  displayed  the  same  genius,  cool  judgment, 
courage,  and  admirable  disposition,  which  has  ever 
characterized  the  enterprises  of  Lord  Cochrane.— 
Immediately  on  the  striking  of  the  flag,  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  was  conferred  upon  captain 
Gttfise.    By  half-past  two  the  Esmeralda  was  an- 
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chored  in  the  outer  roads  of  Callao^  and  Lord  Codi- 
raue  wished  to  return  to  cut  out  the  other  vessels  in 
the  hay,  but  the  English  seamen  were  t9o  mueh  oc- 
cupied in  plunder :  they  had  broken  into  the  spirit 
room^  and  were  rendered  unfit  for  any  furth^  ser- 
vice. Had  it  not  been  so,  every  vessel  in  the  har- 
bour would  have  been  captured. 

Lord  Cochrane,  as  before  stated,  did  not  intend 
to  have  cut  the  cable  of  the  Esmeralda,  but  to  haVe 
captured  in  succession  every  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
to  have  followed  up  his  exploit  by  an  attack  on  the 
fortifications  of  Callao ;  for  such  was  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  Spaniards,  that  but  little  doubt  exists 
that,  had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  his  officers 
and  seamen,  he  would  have  accomplished  hi6  object, 
as  his  plans  were  well  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  the  action,  gener^  San 
Martin,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Cochrane,  named  the 
captured  vessel  the  Valdivia,  a  name  she  still  bears 
in  the  Chil^io  service.  He  confirmed  the  promise  of 
50,000  dollars,  which  Lord  Cochrane  had  said  shouM 
be  divided  among  the  captors,  in  addition  ta  their 
share  of  prize-money. 

Lord  Cochrane  left  some  of  his  ships  to  blockade 
CaUao,  and  sailed  with  the  remainder  in  convoy  of 
the  transports  to  Huacho,  where  the  expedition  was 
disembarked  on  the  10th  November. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  army  were  established  at 
the  town  of  Huara,  a  few  miles  in  the  interior. 
While  preparations  for  the  advance  of  the  troops 
towards  Lima  were  going  forward^  the  general  pro- 
posed to  send  a  succour  of  2,000  men  to  Guayaquil, 
in  order  to  favor  a  rising  of  the  people  of  that  place, 
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and  forward  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  spuit 
there  exhibiting  itself  {  but  from  this  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  the  admiral,  who  was  desirous  of  direct- 
ing the  whole  force  upon  the  capital  of  Peru.    At 
length  San  Martin  advanced  with  his  troops  towards 
the  capital,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1821^ 
had  arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  Lima,  where 
he  had  communication  with  a  number  of  the  prin<- 
cipal  and  most  influential  inhabitants  of  that  dty, 
who  assured  him  of  their  desire  to  forward  the  good 
cause,  and  of  the  general  disposition  amaag  the  peo- 
ple to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Spanish  authority. 
A  proof  of  this  was  exhibited  among  the  troops  of 
the  viceroy :  a  whole  regiment,  that  of  Numanda, 
800  strong)  went  over  in  a  body,  to  the  headrquar* 
ters  of  the  patriot  army.    At.  this  time,  too,  generid 
Arenales,  who  had  landed  at  Pisco,  had  made  a  most 
daring  march  into  the  interior ;  by  which  bold  move- 
ment, he  had  cleared  the  whole  country  to  the  south* 
ward  of  Lima,  as  far  as  Arequipa,  of  Spanish  troops; 
he  had  opened  the  country  to  the  westward,  and  in 
a  brilliant  action  with  the  Spanish  general  O'Beilly^ 
whose  forces,  amounting  to  1,800  men,  he  had  totally 
routed,  having  either  killed  or  taken  the  whole  of 
them  prisoners.    After  this  brilliant  exploit,  Are- 
nales having  fulfilled  his  orders,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  general  San  Martin :  he  had  pre- 
viously opened  the  road,  so  as  to  command  the  ene- 
my's resources  in  the  interior,  and  had  also  secured 
the  possession  of  the  silver  mines  oi  Pasco,  from 
which  he  had  derived  a  considerable  booty :  about 
this  time  news  arrived  of  the  aocessicni  of  Guayaquil 
to  the  patriot  cause,  and  that  Truxillo  and  the  nor^ 
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thern  provinces  of  Lower  Peru  had  declared  for  the  in- 
dependance  of  the  country.   No  campaign  could  have 
opened  more  brilliantly  for  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  liberating  army ;  nearly  all  Lower  Peru 
might  be  said  to  have  acceded  to  the  invitations  of 
the  general,  the  capital  alone  excepted,  and  that  was 
now  invested,  for  on  the  6th  January  his  advanced 
guard  was  only  three  leagues  from  Lima,  his  head 
quarters  being  at  Rites,  near  Chancay.     The  port  of 
Callao  was  vigorously  blockaded,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants felt  greatly  the  want  of  provisions :  in  the 
capital  itself,  the  cause  of  the  king  was  daily  losing 
ground,  and  many  openly  had  the  hardihood  to  ex- 
press good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  patriot  arms. 
Such  was  the  promising  state  of  affairs  when  all 
the  world  expected  the  advance  of  the  patriot  forces 
to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  whose  inhabitants  were 
prepared  to  receive  them  with  open  arms ;  but  ge- 
neral San  Martin  had  from  the  first  determined  to 
pursue  a  different  line  of  policy,  as  equally  contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  his  officers  and  troops  as  to  the 
people  of  Peru  and  Chile.     On  many  occasions  where 
success  was  clearly  within  the  readi  of  his  arms,  he 
carefully  avoided  coming  into  hostile  contact  with  the 
enemy :  some  attributed  this  to  cowardice,  especially 
under  circumstances  which  placed  great  advantages 
within  the  scope  of  his  military  operations.     But 
those  who  remembered  the  fame  he  had  acquired  at 
Chacabuco  and  Majrpo  could  hardly  accuse  general 
San  Martin  of  cowardice :  the  policy  of  the  general 
evidently  induced  him  to  place  more  reliance  upon 
intrigue  and  diplomatic  finesse  than  upon  the  hazard 
of  warfare :  in  the  eyes  of  military  men  he  has 
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been  condemned ;  in  the  opinion  of  others  his  po« 
licy  has  been  defended  as  the  more  prudent  line 
of  operation,  considering  him  certain  of  idtimate 
success  by  the  mere  maintenance  of  the  blockade  of 
the  port»  thus  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  Spa< 
niards  in  Lima,  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  it  was 
expected  would  oblige  the  viceroy  to  abandon  the 
capital. 

The  country  between  Chanca  and  Lima  is,  in 
the  rainy  season,  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  and 
destructive  climates  in  Peru :  this  season  had  com- 
menced when  the  general  approached  the  capital; 
and  during  the  short  time  he  maintained  his  position, 
his  troops  experienced  the  fatal  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate. There  was  no  alternative  but  to  advance  upon 
the  capital  or  to  retreat  again  to  his  former  head- 
quarters ;  the  latter  course  was  taken,  much  against 
the  advice  of  the  admiral,  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers, 
and  the  expectations  of  the  royalists  of  Lima,  who 
dreaded  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  From  this 
moment  the  Spaniards  began  to  entertain  a  contempt- 
uous opinion  of  the  military  knowledge  of  San  Mar« 
tin,  who,  to  coimteract  these  notions,  and  convince  the 
world  that  his  policy  was  not  fomided  in  fear,  came 
to  the  magnanimous  resolution,  in  a  council  of  war, 
of  ordering  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being  attacked 
and  beaten,  all  the  transports  should  be  burned ;  on 
which  the  admiral  remarked  to  the  general,  that  if 
he  were  ever  reduced  to  so  desperate  a  situation,  the 
transports  might  as  well  sail  away  under  protection 
of  the  ships  of  war. 

Whatever  unfavourable  notions  the  Spaniards  en- 
tertained respecting  the  military  courage  of  the  ge- 
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neval,  it  did  not  extend  towards  Lofd  Cochrane, 
wbose  approach  was  dreaded  wherever  he  was  heard 
of,  and  the  fear  of  his  foe?  continnally  increased : 
he  moved  with  celerity  from  one  part  of  the  coast  to 
another,  and  thus  kept  up  a  perpetual  alarm ;  this 
indeed  was  so  great,  that  whenever  his  approach  to 
Callao  was  known,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  instantly  on  the  alert,  the  coast  was  guarded  by 
cavalry,  and  8000  men  were  posted  on  the  road  be- 
tween Callao  and  Lima,  to  be  ready  upon  any  emer- 
gency. 

The  enemy  fully  expected  that  ^  II  Diablo,"  as 
ihey  called  him,  would  make  a  dash  at  the  capital, 
and  that  he  would  find  his  way  into  Lima ;  he  would 
indeed  have  accomplished  it  could  he  have  obtained 
even  a  small  body  of  able  troops  in  whom  he  could 
confide.  Lord  Cochrane  was  so  convinced  of  the 
practicability  of  the  attempt^  and  so  well  informed 
of  ihe  good  will  and  desire  for  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  that,  having  in  vain  urged  ge- 
neral San  Martin  to  advance,  he  requested  him  to 
place  at  his  disposal  2,000  men,  with  which  he  of- 
fered to  march  upon  Lima,  and  take  possession  of  it. 
So  certain  indeed  was  he  of  success,  t^at  on  his 
request  being  refused,  he  ofit^ed  to  undertake  it 
with  1,000  men,  but  bis*  solicitations  were  unat^ ' 
tended  to,  and  nothing  was  done.  Finally,  he  urged' 
San  Martin  to  embark  with  his  infantry,  and  take 
the  ^siemy  in  the  rear  by  disembarking  at  Chilea, 
while  he  would  himself  head  the  cavalry,  and  lead 
them  to  the  charge  in  front  of  the  Spanish  encamp- 
mente,  and  clear  the  way  for  him  to  the  very  gates 
of  Lima.     The  urgency  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  attack' 
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the  enemy,  when  the  general  had  reddred  upon  a 
different  line  of  conduct,  created  violent  jealousies  in 
the  mind  of  San  Martin  against  the  admiral,  whom 
he  now  looked  upon  as  a  rival;  and  as  his  own  officers 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  heroism  of  Lcn^  Coch- 
rane, the  general  was  induced  to  seize  everfr  opportu* 
nity  of  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  admiral's  reputa- 
tion, and  of  placing  out  of  his  reach  as  much  as  pos- 
the  gaining  of  fresh  hmrels:  but  the  naval 
r,  tired  of  being  idle,  and  satisfied  that  the 
army  must  r^nain  inactive  at  Huacbo,  during  the 
winter  season,  resolved  to  attempt  to  revolutionize 
the  south  of  Peru  with  his  own  means,  the  general 
having  refused  him  any  military  assistance  whatever. 
He  tiierefore,  without  consulting  with  San  Martin, 
odlected  from  all  his  vessels  of  war  a  number  of 
marines,  and  some  sick  soldiers  carried  on  board  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health :  these  he  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  oMstantly  faithful  and  brave  marine 
officer,  colonel  Miller,  and  sailed  with  them  in  the 
fian  Martin  vessel  oi  war  ahme  hi  the  end  of  April, 
leaving  the  remainder  of  his  ships  blockading  Callao, 
On  his  arrival  at  Ariea,  he  landed  his  small  body  of 
▼eteraas :  during  his  voyage  the  wound  he  received 
in  tiie  attacik  of  the  Esmeralda,  and  which  had  been 
nearly  cured,  now  from  over  exertion  broke  out  anew, 
so  that  during  the  landing  and  attack,  he  waa  obliged 
to  remain  on  board :  it  was  in  great  measure  owing 
to  his  inability  to  mov^  that  ei^t  d^s  were  qient 
before  the  towa  surrend^ed.*    Sufficient  time  was 

*  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Aries,  Lord  Ckxshnme  wvrHe  to  aofidfc 
of  the  garemment  of  Chile  the  a88i0taii€e  of  five  hundoed  mtn. 
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therefore  allowed  for  the  authorities  to  remove  the 
public  treasures,  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars,  to  Tagna,  the  chief  town  of  the  province, 
lying  forty-five  milefli  in  the  interior.  Thither  Co- 
lonel Miller  proceeded  in  pursuit,  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities retreating  before  him ;  he  took  possession  of 
the  town,  established  a  patriot  form  of  government, 
marched  thence  to  Morqu^^ua,  and  routed  the  Spa- 
nish troojM  in  a  decisive  action  at  Mirab^.  Lord 
Cochrane  followed  his  line  of  operations  akmg  the 
coast,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  necessary  supplies ; 
the  admiral  was  at  Ilo  on  the  29th  of  May,  and  was 
proceeding  to  Quilea,  while  the  victorious  colonel 
Miller  was  mardung  upon  Arequipa,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  comj^eted  the  liberation  of  die 
whole  south  of  Lower  Peru,  when  news  was  received 
over  land  from  Lima,  announcing  that  an  amustioe 
for  twenty  days  had  been  concluded  on  the  24th  of 
May,  between  general  S|an  Martin  and  the  viceroy 
La  Sema  as  president  of  the  Junta  de  Pacificacion  of 
Peru,  the  former  having  refused  to  treat  with  the 
latter  as  viceroy :  the  object  of  the  treaty  was  *^  to 
enter  into  n^ociations  that  should  consult  the  hap- 
piness of  America."  He  was  driven  to  this  extre- 
mity from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  capital, 
and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction  of  both  inhabitants 

witb  whidi  he  pledged  himaelf  not  (mly  to  maintain  the  whole 
country  of  Lower  Peru  to  the  southward  of  Lima^  but  to  secure 
potseoian  of  all  the  xicfaer  and  more  populous  provinces  of  Upper 
Peru ;  but  the  same  jealous  policy  which  the  government  had  ever 
displayed  induced  the  minister  to  reply  that  they  had  no  funds  to 
equip  audi  an  ezpeditionj  although  the  distance  of  Arica  from 
Valparaiso  is  only  five  days'  sail  before  an  unvaiying  wind^  and  the 
cost  of  conve3rance  could  not  have  exceeded  one  pound  sterliiig 
for  each  man. 
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and  soldiers.  This  led  the  patriots  to  believe  that 
the  viceroy  was  about  to  abandon  the  hopeless  cause 
of  Spain,  and  agree  to  the  accession  of  the  country 
to  the  cause  of  independence.  Lord  Cochrane  there- 
fore sailed  for  Callao,  to  hold  conferences  with  the 
general,  leaving  the  southern  parts  of  Peru  in  pos- 
session of  colonel  Miller.  During  this  armistice  no 
treaty  could  be  made,  as  San  Martin  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  a  complete  declaration  of 
independence,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  listen 
to;  the  armistice  being  ended,  and  the  blockade 
being  rigorously  maintained,  the  Spaniards  at  length 
began  to  make  demonstrations  of  abandoning  the 
capital,  and  retiring  to  the  interior.  San  Martin 
had  before  the  armistice  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Chancay,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lima ; 
the  Spanish  authorities  quitted  the  capital  on  the 
6th  of  July ;  but  the  cautious  general  San  Martin, 
apprehensive  of  deceit  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
or  from  other  causes  best  known  to  himself,  did  not 
order  the  troops  to  advance  by  land  till  the  9th, 
when  he  himself  proceeded  by  sea  in  a  little  schooner 
to  Callao,  on  board  of  which  he  remained  till  the 
14th,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  enter  the  capital : 
in  the  meanwhile  the  people  of  Lima,  left  eight  days 
without  government,  subject  to  the  dangers  of  po- 
pular ferment,  sought  the  protection  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  commander,  captain  Basil  Hall,  who  ad- 
vanced with  his  InarineS,  and  preserved  the  public 
tranquillity. 

On  the  night  of  the  ISth,  the  patriot  troops  took 
possession  of  Lima,  and  on  the  14th  the  general 
himself  entered  the  oqpital  of  Peru. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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About  this  time  several  warm  altercations  and 
numerous  explanations  took  place  between  Lord 
Cochrane,  as  admiral  of  the  Chile  squadron,  and  th^ 
several  British  naval  commanders  in  the  South  Sea, 
relative  to  the  detention  of  British  vierchant  vess^a : 
as  this  has  since  made  considerable  noise  at  home^ 
and  as  the  facts  have  been  misrepresented,  it  will  be 
proper  to  state  the  leading  dreumstances  relating  to 
this  subject.  It  appears  that  the  viceroy  of  Lima, 
to  raise  funds  to  sustain  his  falling  fortune,  had  re^ 
course  to  the  system  of  licences,  a  course  formerly 
pursued  to  some  extent  by  the  Spanish  authorities^ 
long  before  any  p^rt  of  America  hecame^  revolu- 
tionized. According  to  the  Spanish  colonial. laws, 
whidi  have  never  yet  been  repea^ljed,  np  foreign  ship 
can>  without  permission  previously  obtained,  be 
allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  Spanish  America.  So 
strictly  were  these  laws  construed,  that  in  many 
cases,  where  foreign  vessels  were  driven  by  n^ces3it)^ 
or  distress  into  those  porta^  they  were  often  re^^^ed 
assistance;  and«.  even  when  assistance  wa^  g(ante4» 
all  intercourse  with  the  crew  and  people  pn  shoire 
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was  strictly  interdicted :  so  rigorously  were  the  lawi 
sometimes  put  in  force,  that  vessels  thus  drcum'- 
stanced  were  seized,  and  their  crews  thrown  into 
priscm.  But  in  time  of  war,  it  was  usual  to  grant 
licences  to  foreign  vessels  to  carry  Spanish  cargoes, 
in  order  to  secure  them  from  capture.*  This  system 
of  licences  was  well  undexstood  during  the  late  coA-^ 
tinental  wars,  as  well  by  British  merchants  in  Lou-* 
don  as  by  British  naval  officers  on  service ;  and  the 
various  modes  of  concealing  and  masking  property 
were  fuUy  explained  by  the  proceedings  of  our 
£ngl]sfa  prise  courts  :  Lord  Cochrane  among  others 
was  by  long  experience  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  law  and  practice.  The  viceroy  of  Peru  had,  some 
time  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane, 
granted,  for  a  notable  consideration,  licences  to  one  of 
the  principal  Spanish  merdiants  in  Lima,  named 
Abe£a,  who  had  extensive  connexions  with  many 
ricli  Spaniards  and  foreign  merchants  abroad. 
These  licences  were  to  permit  the  importation  into 
Peru  of  full  cargoes  from  Spain,  in  eight  British 
vessels,  which  in  consequence  claimed  protee$« 
tion  from  the  Spdnfaih  authorities  as  if  th^y  had 
been  ^lanish  bottoms;  but  as  Spanish  goods  aM 
cafdtid  could  alone  be  engaged  is  these  adventtil^, 
it  was  neoessury  to  make  it  be^  the  demblance^  of 
Britirii  property,  in  order  to  elude  the  vigQance  of 
hostile  vessels,  by  wfakh  the  property,  if  found  to  te 
lE^psnids,  would  become  lawful  prize:  wltli  AeuAder^ 

*  Sametimes  these  lioeiiots  were  secxetljr  yawaed  ttf  Britiak 
mercbanto,  who  asaigted  the  Spaniards  with  capital,  upon  shaxiBg 
with  them  the  proceeds;  but  in  all  cases  the  investiture  passed 
akme  in  the  name  of  Speoniaxds. 

£   2 
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standing,  therefore,  that  they  might  bear  the  out- 
ward garb  of  British  property,  these  cargoes  were 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Peru,  upon  exhibiting 
to  the  Spanish  authorities  the  clandestine  papers 
which  should  prove  them  to  belong  to  subjects  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Eight  British  vessels  were  ac- 
cordingly hired  by  the  agents  of  the  owners  of  these 
licences.  They  took  in  their  cargoes  in  Cadiz,  of 
which  quicksilver  formed  the  principal  part.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  vessels  should  appear  to  have  been 
loaded  at  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  legalize  them  against 
capture  by  patriot  cruizers ;  accordingly,  they  pro- 
ceeded thither,  entrusted  to  the  agency  of  an  English 
house  established  in  Gibraltar  as  well  as  Cadiz, 
whose  name  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  English 
supercargoes  were  openly  appointed  to  each  vessel, 
which  had  also  on  board  Spanish  supercargoes  under 
the  guise  of  passengers.  Some  of  these  vessels  pro- 
ceeded to  Rio  Janeiro,  consigned  to  one  of  the  first 
British  mercantile  houses  there,  and  were  thence 
dispatched  to  Peru  as  an  adventure  of  their  own, 
and  the  simulated  papers  were  consigned  to  their 
established  agents  in  those  parts ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  vessels,  on.  arriving  at  Gibraltar, 
were  put  under  quarantine,  which  under  the  port 
regulations  would  have  obliged  them  to  remain  fom*- 
teen  dajrs  before  they  could  take  in  cargo ;  but  as 
they  remained  there  only  three  or  four  day?,  while 
their  simulated  papers  were  prepared,  this  fact 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  im- 
possibility of  having  taken  in  cargoes  at  Gibraltar. 
On  tjieir  arrival  upon  the  coast  of  Peru,  finding  the 
port  of  Callao  strictly  blockaded,  they  put  on  shore 
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at  Pisco  and  Arica  the  Spanish  supercargoes,  with 
their  real  papers,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  as 
r^alar  British  merchantmen.  Two  of  these  were 
detained  by  the  Independenda  and  Araucana,  form- 
ing part  of  the  blockading  squadron,  and  were  for  a 
while  detained,  as  the  patriot  authorities  had  received 
foil  information  relative  to  the  transaction.  Some 
of  these  vessels  which  had  been  detained  but  could 
not  be  proved  to  be  laden  with  Spanish  property 
were  quickly  released ;  but  the  two  alluded  to  were 
sent  into  Valparaiso  for  adjudication:  they  were  the 
Edward  Ellice  and  Lord  Suffield;  the  real  Spanish 
documents  belonging  to  them  had  been  lodged  in  the 
custom-houses  of  Arica  and  Tagna,  and,  upon  the 
capture  of  those  places  by  Lord  Cochrane,  were 
found  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  government  of 
Chile,  in  order  to  prove  the  l^ality  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  property.  Altercations  took  place  be- 
tween the  British  commanders  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
as  admiral  of  the  Chile  fleet,  upon  the  alleged  illegal 
seizure  of  British  property;  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened  by  captain  Basil  Hall,  captain 
Mackenzie,  and  commodore  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Valparaiso ;  but,  upon  an 
interview  with  Lord  Cochrane,  who  explained  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Sir  Thomas  admitted 
there  were  grounds  for  detaining  the  vessels.  The 
masters  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  released  fear- 
ing  that  proofs  would  be  obtained  of  the  nature  of 
the  traffic  carrying  on,  sailed  from  the  Pacific  with 
such  jnrecipitation  as  not  to  wait  for  the  supplies  of 
water  and  provisions  of  which  they  stood  in  need. 
The  British  mercantile  agents  in  Peru  and  Chile  t 
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who  had  received  constant  protection  £rora  Lord 
Codbrane,  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  hero  whom  they 
were  proud  to  call  their  countryman ;  but  as,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  capture  of  Arica,  their  smuggling  to 
the  ^^  Entremedios"  was  stopped,  and  their  com- 
missions  put  an  end  to,  they  now  became  as  loud  in 
their  abuse,  calling  him  pirate,  robber,  and. other 
epithets  equally  disgraceful.  These  reports,  when 
they  reached  England,  were  injurious  to  the  cha^ 
racter  Lord  Cochrane  had  maintained  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  record  the  fact,  that 
captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Superb,  upon  leaving  the 
Pacific,  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  pa3dng  him  the 
tribute  due  for  his  conduct,  and  assuring  him  that 
during  his  stay  upon  the  coast  he  neither  knew  of 
fmy  ease  of  injury  having  been  done  to  the  British 
fl(^  by  the  Chileno  vessels  of  war,  nor  of  any  im- 
pediment thrown  in  the  way  q£  British  commerce ; 
buts  on  the  contrary,  he  had  witnessed  on  all 
Qccaaions  every  possible  disposition  to  promote  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain ;  and  added,  that  he  was 
induced  to  pay  this  tribute  in  consequence  of  the  in<- 
jurious  reports  raised  against  the  character  of  Ijord 
Cochrsne.  From  captain  Hall  I  have  heard  the 
highest  eulogium  on  Lord  Cochrane's  conduct,  not- 
withstanding the  angry  discussion  that  had  pre- 
viously occurred  between  them:  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly listened  with  pleasure  to  commodore  Sir 
Thomas  Hardy,  while  expressii^  his  respect  for  the 
character  of  hia  noble  countryman  generally,  and 
his  approbation  of  his  conduct  particularly  in  allusion 
to  these  transactions. 

Much  delay  occurred  in  the  priM  courts  of  Vatpa- 
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raido  ifl  thcr  adjUdiCBtion  of  tlieficf  y^i»els»  but  the 
British  agents  had  power  6u£Scient  to  ptocure  thef 
aeqtLittal  of  Hife  eaptared  ve^els,  notwitfaatanding^ 
the  feal  Spanish  papers  were  before  the  court ;  aiid 
if  more  proof  Miild  be  requiredi  the  books  and  pa« 
pen  of  Abadia  and  Aredmendi^  whidi  hftd  beefn 
sd2ed  by  the  patriot  government  of  Peru,  afforded 
krefragable  evidence  of  every  particular  of  the 
transaction }  but^  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ves-^ 
sets  were  liberated.  This  to  people  in  England 
trould  be  inote  than  presumptive  evidence  that  th6 
detention  of  theS4l  vessels  was  illegal ;  not  ^  with 
those  who  understand  the  nature  of  Chileno  courts 
of  bw :  from  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  this  in« 
Gongruity  will  be  easily  reconciled,  and  When  I  state 
the  fact,  that  two  of  the  judges  who  before  were 
poor,  dnd  only  supported  themselves  upon  their 
misefable  salstfy  of  1900  dollars  per  annufn,  240/. 
starling,  now  bectdtte  rich  \  and  that  I  stfw  each  of 
diem  builds  fot  his  own  us^y  a  capital  house,  at  the 
aj^nce  of  up#ards  of  S0,000  dollars.  I  Questioned 
aae  of  the  sup^c^rgoes  as  to  the  tluth  of  a  report 
generally  believed,  that  no  less  than  80,000  dollars 
had  been  given  to  the  judges :  he  smiled,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  disprove  a  fact  that  wasr  notorious; 
and,  as  the  vessels  had  no'w  sailed  and  were  free 
ftimi  the  datiger  of  detention,  he  no  longer  dis* 
puted  the  truth  of  their  real  proprietorship.  In 
odier  places  I  have  described  the  British  trade  to 
Peru  as  one  of  smuggling ;  for,  though  rendered  ne- 
cMSary  tor  the  revenue  of  the  viceroy,  yet  being  so 
greatly  in  violation  of  the  rigorous  colonial  laws,  it 
WB9  permHted  for  British  vessels  to  enter  upon  false 
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representations^  but  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
was  managed  by  smuggling,  without  the  cognizance 
of  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  no  one  oif  the  inter- 
mediate ports  of  Peru  is  it  possible  for  a  supercargo 
to  dispose  of  his  cargo ;  he  is  obliged  to  become  a 
kind  of  peddling  merchant,  to  wait  off  the  coaist,  and 
proceed  from  place  to  place  as  circumstances  direct^ 
that  is  to  say,  as  he  can  hear  of  native  merchants 
coming  from  the  interior  provinces,  bringing  with 
them  money  to  purchase,  and  ^lules  to  carry  off 
a  small  assortment.  There  are  no  factories  along 
the  coast,  and  from  this  circumstance,  a  vessel  bound 
to  tijiese  parts  is  said  to  be  going  to  the  **  Entreme- 
dios,"  the  intermediate  points  between  Pisco  and 
Chile :  even  Arica,  which  is  the  second  port  in  Peru, 
presents  an  open  anchorage,  a  sandy-beach,  and  atre- 
mendous  6urf,so  that  goods  and  passengers  are  obliged 
to  be  landed  on  balsas,  a  sort  of  Indian  float,  formed 
by  two  large  inflated  air  bladders,  made  from  the 
skins  of  seals,  or  8ea4ions.  The  landing  of  persons  can 
sometimes  be  effected  in  long  buoyant  whale  boats, 
but  this  is  frequently  attended  with  danger.  Here 
is  a  little  Indian  village,  containing  less  than  500 
mulattoes,  where  neither  fruit  nor  vegetables  can  be 
procured,  as  no  vegetation  can  be  maintained  in  this 
sandy  desart  within  nine  miles  of  the  coast.  This 
is  the  best  part  of  the  Entremedios,  the  other  parts 
are  still  more  dangerous  and  desolate,  the  coast  pre* 
senting  nothing  but  rocky  shores  interrupted  at 
short  intervals  by  small  sandy  beaches,  along  which 
the  surf  breaks  with  tremendous  fury  in  successive 
parallel  waves,  in  which  no  boat  can  live,  and  over 
which  nothing  but  balsas  can  pass :   such  is  Ilo, 
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where  there  are  about  fifty  huts  belonging  to  poor, 
mulattoes  and  Indians.  There  is  one  point  where  It 
boat  on  some  few  occasions,  when  the  sea  is  more 
than  usually  quiet,  may  land,  but  even  then  it  is 
very  dangerous  on  account  of  a  reef  of  rocks  extend* 
ing  out  nearly  a  mile,  partly  hidden  under  water, 
between  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass. 

Mollendo  is  a  place  of  about  sixty  huts,  inhabited 
also  by  a  few  poor  mulattoes,  who  subsist: chiefly  on 
fish,  and  are  obliged  to  bring  fresh  water  from  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the  nearest  place  where  it 
can  be  obtained :  this  miserable  popidation,  scanty, 
as  it  is,  is  only  induced  to  reside  here  in  hopes  of 
being  hired  as  labourers  to  land  the  few  goods  that 
are  brought  for  the  use  of  the  people  in  the  interior:, 
the  same .  may  be  said  of  Quilca,  an  equally  mise-* 
rable  place,  with  scarcely  any  population :  the  same, 
of  Nasca,  where  there  is  not  a  house  or  habi- 
tation; the  Indians  who  assist  in  landing  having, 
fixed  their  wretched  abodes  at  a  small  pla^  behind 
a  range  of  sand-hills :  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ca- 
nete,  a  little  village  of  Indians,  seated  upon. a  sandy 
arid  district,  made  habitable  by  the  blessing  of  a 
very  scanty  brook  of  water ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  is  Pisco,  a  mudi  larger  place,  and  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name  of  a  port ;  but,  though  seated 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  sandy  valley,  rendered . 
productive  by  a  small  rivulet,  it  is  of  little  impor- . 
tance  as  a  place  of  foreign  commerce,  not  being  com- 
modious for  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  interior 
provinces  over  mountains  and  deserts,  which  to  imy 
other  than  a  Peruvian  population  would  be  impas- 
sable even  by  mules,  as  indeed  they  are  in  many. 
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places  in  the  interior  eren  U>  Peruvians^  who  em** 
ploy  Uamas  and  alpaco8«  whose  loads  never  eXMed 
seventywfiye  pounds,  and  whose  average  rate  of  tra^ 
veiling  over  these  routes  is  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  a  day. 

The  port  of  Ciobija  presets  the  same  description 
of  barren  coast,  with  a  still  more  dangerous  landing-- 
place^ and  a  small  hamlet  of  miseraUe  fishermen, 
who  are  dbliged  to  procure  water  from  a  very 
scanty  and  brackish  springs  two  miles  distant ;  such 
is  the  true  description  of  the  coast  between  the  de^ 
scrts  of  Atacama  and  Callao,  oomprising  a  length 
of  mofpe  than  800  miles ;  and  these  are  the  fa^ 
dlities  tot  commerce  to  the  so  much  boasted  of  rich 
and  populous  provinces  of  Upper  Peru.  Such  are 
the  dangers  attending  this  commerce,  such  the  cau- 
tkm  requisite  in  commercial  transactions,  that  on 
the  consigmnent  of  a  British  cargo  to  an  English 
oommissioii  agent,  who  upon  its  arrival  in  Valpai- 
niso  or  CaOao  generally  accompanies  the  sh^  him^^ 
self,  or  sends  his  most  confidential  clerk  with  the 
English  sopeicargo  to  the  Entremed&MS,  where  they 
wander  from  one  place  of  traffic  to  another,  and 
either  reside  among  the  wretched  and  filthy  Indians^ 
or^  if  desirous  of  avoiding  the  liorror  of  their  ver- 
mhi,  erect  a  shed  upon  the  bare  sands  by  means  of 
some  of  the  vessel's  sails  and  spars,  and  depend  for 
sohustence  upon  the  ship^s  stores ;  there  they  await 
the  artival  of  customers  from  the  distant  interior. 
If,  in  satisfaction  for  this  worse  than  arnmal  exis^ 
tenee,  the  charges  of  the  merchants  for  commissions 
be  excesirfve,  and  the  expence  of  maintaining  an 
establishment  in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Peru  is 
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great  beyond  ordinary  belief^  it  should  Bxcite  no 
surprize  that,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Arica  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  the  markets  of  Peru  had  been 
glutted  with  English  goods.  To  sudi  an  exteat  had 
speculation  been  carried,  that  a  friend  of  mine  sair 
at  Ancon  no  less  than  forty  British  vessels  detained' 
there  on  d^nurrage,  the  cargoes  worth  little  more 
dian  their  freights,  charges,  and  expences,  and 
the  supercargoes  in  absolute  despair:  there  was 
a  kind  of  scramble  among  the  British  agentl 
who  diould  sell  their  consignments  to  the  few  bid* 
ders,  and  who  should  out-jockey  the  others :  with 
them  this  kind  of  conduct  is  considered  fair  in  the 
way  of  trade. 

The  clamour  raised  at  Valparaiso  by  the  British 
agents,  who  were  interested  in  the  fraudulent  frans*' 
actions  before-mentioned,  induced  the  British  naval 
commanders  to  demand  explanations  of  Lord  Coch-' 
caae.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  British  naval 
diaracter,  and  fcxr  the  two  individuals  in  particular 
whom  I  must  name.  For  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  and 
captain  Basil  Hall  I  entertain  the  greatest  personal 
regurd  and  esteem :  the  scientify  character  of  the 
one,  the  admirable  intrepidity  of  tiie  other;  the 
gentlemanly  conduct,  the  high  and  honourable  feel* 
ing  of  both,  would  induce  them  at  aB  times  to 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  their  country^s  good. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  l^late,  I  make  any  personal  allusions  to  them. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
judged  necessary  by  our  government  to  encou* 
rage  and  protect  for  so  many  years  e  British 
commerce,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Spain,  and 
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ia  concert  with  new  authorities  in  rebellion  against 
that  state,  which  in  consequence  of  our  alliances  we 
could  neither  acknowledge  nor  send  accredited  com- 
mercial agents .  to,  without  exciting  the  jealousies  of 
the  other  continental  powers,  rendered  it  necessary. 
to  maintain  along  the  coast  of  South  America  a 
naval  armament  to  protect  our  countr3rmen  against 
the  impositions  of  ever-changing  authorities,  and  to 
ensure  the  safe  conveyance  of   homeward  remit- 
tances, which  necessarily  consisted  of  dollars  and 
bullion.     The  Admiralty  regulations,  which  gave  to 
the  captains  of  our  men  of  war  in  the  Pacific  a 
certain  per  centage  upon   all  remittances  sent  to 
England  in  their  ships,  made  the  appointment  to 
that  station  more  than  usually  lucrative;  and  the 
first  officer  dispatched  thither  considered  his  three 
years'  appointment   as  a  gift  of  great  considera-; 
tion.      The  interest  of  the  commander  was  in  some 
degree  identified  with  that  of  the  trading,  dass; 
the  great  object  of  our  adventurers  was  to  push 
immediate  trade  and  the  quick  return  of  capital  to 
Europe,  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  'of  Bri-i 
tish  commerce.     Upright  and  conscientiously  disin- 
terested as  British  naval  officers  are,  it  is  clearly 
beyond  the  influence  of  human  nature  to  avoid 
being  affected  by  those  feelings  which  the  prospect 
of  money-making  excites ;    nor  always  possible  to 
resist  the  influence  of  prejudices  arising  from  those 
circumstances  that  might  retard  the  immediate  re- . 
mittance  of  money  homeward.     Under  such  excite- 
ments, therefore,  the  naval  officers  were  sent  out  to 
perform  the  very  difficult  task  of  defending  British 
property  and  British  rights,  to  act  the  parts  of  re<» 
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gulators  of  custom-houses,  consuls,  a&d  plenipoten- 
tiaries. That  any  man  could  perform  all  these 
functions  uninfluenced  by  local  prejudices,  is  what 
no  one  ought  to  expect.  These  commanders,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  so  happily  succeeded  in 
upholding  the  individual,  as  well  as  national  honour, 
deserved  far  higher  remuneration  for  those  impor* 
tant  services  than  the  compensations  they  obtained 
in  the  manner  alluded  to;  and  I  have  often  regretted 
that  the  British  government  never  abolished  the  per 
centage  upon  the  conveyance  of  British  money,  *and 
granted  to  the  deserving  commanders  a  handsome 
remuneration  for  the  trouble,  annoyance,  applica- 
tion, and  responsibility,  attached  to  the  situation.* 

*  In  allOBioii  to  the  high  lespotisibility  to  which  British  iutbI 
oommanclets  are  subjected  in  oonveying  dionej  to  England^  it 
may  be  observed  that,  for  the  per  centage  they  obtain,  they  be- 
come answerable  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  property  placed  on 
board  the  vessels'they  command.  They  are  liable  to  fhtuds,  from 
which  few  escape:  their  whole  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
diplomatic  and  other  duties,  while  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  pur* 
ser^s  derk  to  count  over  the  money,  and  examine  the  bills  of 
lading,  which  the  Captain  upon  this  proof  has  to  sign ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  above  two  millions  of  dollars  are  generally 
to  be  counted  within  a  very  short  period,  to  be  packed  and  stowed 
away,  we  may  easily  conceive  the  chance  there  is  of  impositioiu 
Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  Superb,  was  induced  to  sign  double 
sets  of  bills  of  lading  for  money  placed  on  board  his  ship,  by  a 
first  rate  house  in  Peru,  which  no  one  could  have  suspected  of 
dishonourable  intentions.  On  his  arrival  in  England  the  different 
biDa  of  lading  were  presented  and  paid  at  the  bulHon  office^  when 
there  appeared  m  the  amount  of  bags  of  dollars  a  deficiency  of 
80,000  dollars,  which  captain  Mackensie  was  called  upon  by  the 
bank  to  make  good :  he  died  shortly  after,  and  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  tlL  heart-breaking  circumstance  contributed  to  the 
termination  of  his  existence. 
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Recurring  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  it  fol- 
lowed tliat»  in  consequence  of  the  success  at  Arica, 
and  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  smuggling  trade  to 
the  Entremedios^  the  British  agents,  fearful  of 
losing  their  commissiony  and  of  displeasing  their 
principals  at  home,  wrged  the  British  commodore  to 
adopt  hostile  measures  against  the  admiral  of  Chile. 
Captain  HaU,  of  the  Conwi^,  was  dispatched  to 
Anea  to  precede  Sir  Hionias  himseli^  and  to  de* 
mai^  explanation:  the  spirit  in  whidi  he  went 
down,  and  the  manner  of  executing  the  commission, 
show  that  considerable  prejudice  had  been  g^ie* 
rated  against  Lord  Cochrane.  The  Conway  had 
been  some -days  in  Arica  when  Loard  Cochrane  re* 
turned  in  the  San  Martin  from  reconnoitring  the 
adjacent  coast,  and  anchored  bis  flliip  close ,  to  the 
Conway.  An  order  was  given  by  captain  Hall  to 
avoid  any  communication  between  his  officers  and 
crew  and  those  of  the  patriot  man.  of  war.  This 
was  at  least  offensive,  as  the  officers  and  men  of 
both  ships  had  hitherto  treated  one  another  with  aS 
possible  cordiality,  and  the  best  harmony  reigned 
among  them.  An  angry  correspondence  now  took 
l^aee  between  captain  Hall  and  Lord  Cochrane,  in 
which  the  latter,  well  versed  in  the  law^  of  nations, 
in  the  practice  of  the  British  service,  and  conscious, 
moreover,  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  directed 
towards  him,  showed  the  charges  raised  against 
Mm  to  be  frivolous  930A  untrue;  and  of  this  the 
commodore  became  convinced,  as  well  as  captain 
Han,  upon  an  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances 
that  had  occurred. 

Colonel  Miller  having  cleared  the  southam  pr^ 
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vinces  of  JLiower  Peru  of  the  Spaiiiah  authoritieay 
wd  driven  them  beyond  the  Ck)rdiUera»  and  Lord 
Cochrane  having  established  the  freedom  of  the 
porta  of  these  provinoesp  turned  his  attention  to  the 
collection  of  the  customs^  and  made  an  arrangement 
which,  while  it  did  not  impede  the  course  of  British 
commerce,  nor  obstruct  its  trade,  enabled  him  to  cdK 
lect  the  revenue^ 

Under  the  Spanish  authorities  the  custom-house 
duties  were  thirty-«four  per  cent  upon  some  good8> 
and  sixty-eight  per  cent,  upon  others,  on  an  arbi*! 
trary  valuation  fixed  by  the  custom-house  searchers. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  frauds  thus  practised  by  the 
officers  on  shore,  and  to  put  in  force  that  degree  of 
liberality  in  the  collection,  to  which  he  had  ever 
vainly  urged  the  government  of  Chile,  and  particu^ 
larly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  general  San 
Martin,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  supercargoes 
of  two  British  vessels  in  Arica,  desirous  of  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  on  shore:  to  them  he  proposed,  in 
order  to  relieve  them  from  the  annoyances  they 
never  ceased  to  fed  from  the  custom-Jiouse  c^Scers^ 
that  the  cargoes  should  be  landed  without  obstmo 
tioQ,  upon  their  fixing  the  fair  valuation  themselves^ 
and  paying  to  him  on  accoimt  of  the  govarnment  of 
Chile  the  moderate  duties  of  eighteen  per  cent*  upon 
all  goods  equally.  This  liberal  offer  was  hailed  by 
the  supercargoes  as  an  imezpected  boon,  and  most 
cheerfully  acceded  to  cm  their  parts.  They  depor^ 
sited  with  Lord  Cochrane  a  quantity  of  quicksilver 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  dutiesy  and  gave 
afterwards  in  paymex^  caUea  and  othes  naval  stores^ 
sbii^ed  to  the  use  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  whidb 
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Lord  Cochrane  received  in  payment  of  duties  from 
these  vessels,  although  he  might  lawfully  have  sent 
one  of  them  to  Valparaiso  for  adjudication.  As  this 
put  an  end  to  smuggling,  the  British  agents  in  Chile 
objected  to  the  proceeding,  and,  coupling  it  with  the 
seizure  before  mentioned,  represented  to  the  commo- 
dore the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  result 
to  British  commerce  if  the  admiral  was  permitted  to 
establish  ^  a  floating  custom-house."  The  commo- 
dore, unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  led  away  only  by  ex  parte  statements  and  inte- 
rested reports,  protested  against  the  measure  to  the 
Chile  government,  and  sailed  in  the  Creole  frigate 
to  demand  the  necessary  satisfaction.  The  British 
agents  now  observed  no  bounds  in  their  invec- 
tives, and  Lord  Cochrane  was  called  not  only  **  pi- 
rate  and  robber,"  but,  **  a  traitor  who  deserved  to  be 
hanged."  Thus  they  treated  the  man  from  whom  the 
fair  British  merchant  was  receiving  the  most  im- 
portant services. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  has  been  stated. 
We  will  now  recur  to  the  proceedings  on  shore.  We 
left  general  San  Martin  in  July,  1821,  in  possession 
of  the  capital  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  had  retired 
through  Xauxa  to  Cuzco,  where  the  viceroy  had  his 
head-quarters. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  possession  of  the  capital  and  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  new  government,  was  the  self-appoint- 
ment of  general  San  Martin  to  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  state,  under  the  title  of  Protector  of  Peru.  One 
of  the  first  proceedings  of  general  San  Martin  in 
his  new  office  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  govern- 
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ment  for  Peru.  Don  Bernardo  Monteagudo,  who 
had  been  for  years  past  the  confidential  friend  and 
adviser  of  the  general  in  Chile  and  Mendoza,  and 
had  accompanied '  him  in  this  expedition,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war ;  Don  Juan'.  Grarcia  del 
Rio,  who  had  likewise  acccmipanied  the  general  from 
Chile,  was  appointed  minisiter  of  state ;  and  Don 
Hypolito  Unanis^,  an  old  Limeno  of  great  influence 
and  of  great  patriotism,  was  named  minister  of  finance. 
From  this  moment  the  general  ceased  to  hold  himself 
responsible  for  his  acts  and  proceedings  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile,  to  which  state  he  declared  himself  no 
longer  an  officer ;  he  ceased  to  transmit  to  Chile  the 
bulletins  of  his  actions,  and  in  every  way  conducted 
himself  towards  his  government  as  the  chief  of  a 
new  and  independent  state.  This  was  contrary  to 
his  duty  to  the  government  of .  Chile,  with  the  com*' 
mand  of  whose  army  he  was  intrusted,  for  the  pur- 
pose ai  ^labling  the  people  of  Peru  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish'yoke,  and  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  was  also  directly  opposed 
to  all  the  proclamations  and  public  pledges  he  had 
given  the  world. 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  general  San  Martin 
was  so  wholly  imezpected  l^  Lord  Coehrane,  that 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  from  the  palace  at  Lima, 
im  the  19th  July,  ooly  a  fortnight  before  the  general 
usurped  the  powers  of  state,  and  proclaimed  himself 
protector,  he  expressed  himself  tiius :  ^  I  have  no 
dottbt  we  shall  have  here  a  very  rational  gover&<<- 
ment;  all  looks  well  so  far  as  we  have  proceeded.^ 
The  general,  to  the  last  mometnt,  {Hretended  that  it 
was  hia  intention  to  estajilish  a  p^ectly  independent 
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representative  gotenim^ity  and  the  disappdintiA^M; 
6f  tlie  admiral  at  the  oondtict  of  the  general  in  seiz- 
ing the  government  into  his  own  hands  can  hardljr 
be  omoeived.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  San  Mart;ili 
into  Lima,  Lord  Cochrane,  with  the  utmost  frank^ 
Bess  and  sincerity,  wrote  to  the  genaral  oIq  the  exist- 
ing pdsition  of  affairs,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the 
advanti^eb  that  would  accrue  to  the  WorM  if  he 
wmtld  throw  aside  his  Spafiish  policy,  and  adopt  a 
ttkore  liberal  system,  which  would  constitute  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  a  second  Napoleon ;  this  letter 
gave  great  offiBsioe  to  San  Martin. 

On  tte  4th  August,  thn^  weekM  aftet  his  elatry 
into  Lima,  the  admiral  wailed  tm  him  to  cbnf^  up6ti 
the  most  speedy  means  of  pajdng  the  squadron  theiir 
arrears,  and  also  paying  them  the  gratuity  of  twelve 
months'  pay,  wiuch  San  Martin,  in  a  proclamation, 
had  promised  should  be  paid  upon  the  capture  of 
Lin^a ;  this  had  been  loudly  called  for  by  the  sidatiieft* 
San  Martin  atteifnpted  to  eVade  this  d^mafid  by  as- 
serting, foir  the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  tiii 
general  of  Chile,  but  protector  of  Pet^ ;  and,  as 
chief  of  this  state,  he  was  not  bound,  and  would  not 
be  justified,  in  paying  debts  whidi  belonged  to  the 
government  of  Cliile,  under  whom  ^one  the  seamen 
were  engaged.  Instead  of  complying  wit^  the  i^ 
quest  of  the  admiral,  he  had  th^  teniei^ty  to  propose 
to  Lord  Oochrane  to  f<^ow  hi&  example,  accept  the 
post  iof  admired  of  Pern,  tod  employ  the  ships  hk 
coranonded  in  the  serHc^  df  t^at  state.  Lonl  Ooch^ 
taa^  ri^ected  the  propose  to  become  a  traitor  irith 
tlidddin ;  high  words  ensued,  when  San<  Miai^i^  said 
tut  he  iiwMiditii^r  f>kythe  sekiH^n  th^r  Wttgek 
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mr  tba  gntuities  which  had  boea  promised,  ualesa 
the  n^vy  of  Chfle  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Fe^. 
About  ft  week  after  thiS'  interview.  Lord  Codkr 
iiaoe  wrote  to  Ihe  protector,  aonoiuioing  the  diseos- 
tented  sftate  of  the  navy,  m  consequence  of  his  In^eaoh 
of  f^itli^  and  again  deiaaiided  paynMat.  Upon  <^is 
Sail  Martiu  issued  a  decree,  ordering  one.«fth  of  tiie 
reoeqfita  of  t|ie  ciisrtoaQa  to  be  put  askb,  and  appro^ 
priated  to  tlie  joint  payment  of  ^le  army  and  navy« 
The  customs  at  this  time  amoimted  U^  a  very  small 
sun,  and  this  pretence  of  the  pffotectinr  luUy  eon<- 
viaced  every  man  on  board  the  fleet  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  paying  them  a  single  dollar.  Oi  die 
let  of  Sei^ember  Lord  Cochrane  ag^  wrot^  to  the 
protector  respeeting  the  wages  of  Hie  semaen,  with* 
avt  prodncing  any  effect.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spanasdi  army,  nader  Oantarae,  had  advanced,  and 
on  the  lOih  of  Sq^tember  passed  in  sight  of  San 
Martiafe  forces,  in  the  directum  of  CUlao.  San 
Martin's  forces  were  drawa  out  in  Hie  neighhour- 
haod  of  Lima  to  oppose  them.  Lonj  Codhraae,  who 
had  aot  ventured  on  shore  since  his  interview  witii 
the  protector,  thinking  there  was  iibout  tP  be  a  deei- 
aivB  action,  for  which  Idie  troops  on  botii  codes  were 
prepared,  proceeded  to  headquarters,  wheve  he  found 
the  patriot  officera  eager  to  lead  on  the  troops, 
amounted  to  13,800  men,  bat  they  w%l» 
hf  Ban  Martin.  Lord  Cochrane's  arrival  animated 
them  with  fissh  hopes,  but  his  presence  had  no  efiieot 
iqion  ihe  general,  who  refused  to  penait  his  amy  to 
engi^^  and  the  ^lanish  troops,  amoontmg  only  to 
a,SOO  msa,  were  suffered  quktfy  to  enter  Callao. 
At  thip  tone  some  of  Saa  Martin's  best  <^eers,  Las 
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Heras^  &c.,  were  so  disgusted  with  his  conduct  that 
they  left  the  army,  and  returned  to  Chile.  On  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cantarac,  the  pro- 
tector, for  greater  security,  sent  away  to  Ancon  the 
public  treasure,  as  well  as  that  which  belonged  to. 
biinself  and  those  immediately  about  his  person;  it 
was  put  on  board  the  Sacramento  yacht,  and  the 
Laura  merchantman,  then  at  ancholr :  upon  hearing, 
this.  Lord  Cochrane  sailed  to  Ancon,  demanded  the 
guias  (dodcets)  of  the  mint  master  and  officer  of  the 
custom-houae,  who,  as  well  as  others^,  had  fled  to 
Ancon,  in  order  that,  as  admiral,  he  might  select  the 
government  property,  and  distinguish  it  from  indi- 
vidual property.  These  documents  were  given 
without  suspicion,  and  with  these  the  admiral  went 
on  board,  and  seized  all  he  could  ascertain  to  belong 
to  the  Peruvian  government,  on  account  of  and  in 
the  name  of  the  government  of  Chile. 

This  measure  highly  irritated   the  protector  of. 
Peru,  as  a  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  a  lessen-, 
ing  of  the  consequence  of  his  government.     He  first 
tried  persuasive  means  and  promises  to  induce  the 
admiral  to  give  up  the  property  he  had  seized,  but . 
not  succeeding,  menaces  were  used  with  as  little 
^ect,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  order 
Jjotd  Cochrane  desired,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  in  payment  of  his  officers  and  men,  he  ao- 
ooimting  for  it  to  the  Chile  government.    This  order. 
came  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  on  the  next  day. 
the  officers  and  crews  were  paid  their'  arrears  as  far 
as  the  property  went.  Lord  Cochrane  alone  refusing 
to  receive  any  part  as  his  share.     Care  was  taken 
ti?i  distingtdsh  the  public  from  the  private  property, 
which  was  all  returned  to  those  who  claimed  it.  Even 
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"Sftn  Martin's  private  property  was  retulmed,  coh- 
sisting  of  gold  coined  and  uncoined,  and  a  quantity 
i)f  rottgh  stiver,  whidi  was  so  considerable  in  amount, 
'  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  ballast  from  the 
schooner  before  it  could  be  placed  on  board.     About 
this  time  a  confidential  officer  waited  privately  on 
Lord  Cochrane,  charged  with  fresh  proposals  from 
'  the  prottetor :  these  were,  that  on  his  becoming  ad- 
miral of  Peru,  a  confiscated  estate  worth  200,000 
dollars  should  be  given  to  him,  the  insignia  of  the 
newly  founded  order  of  the  sun  should  be  conferred 
upon  him*;  he  informed  him  also  that  the  medal  of 
the  order,  richly  set  in  diamonds,  had  been  destined 
for  him,  tiogetiier  with  the  estate,  only  the  day  before 
the  seizuire  of  the  property  at  Ancon ;  he  pointed 
etat  how  much  more  honorable  as  well  as  profitable 
it  would  i  be  to  Lord  Cochrane  to  become  admiral 
of  the  powerful  state  of  Peru,  than  to  remain  vice- 
admiral'of  tibe  less  powerful  state  of  Chile:  it  is 
almost  needless,  to  say  these  offers  were  rejected  with 
oeotempt 

The  protector  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
persuade  Lord  Cochrane  to  betray  his  trust,  and 
make  opnmion  cause  with  him,  directed  his  attention 
to  liie  formation  of  a  Peruvian  navy.  By  offers  of 
promotion,  higher  pay,  badges  of  distinction,  and 
other  means,  he  succeeded  in  inducing  several  of 
Lord  Codhrane^s  officers  to  join  him ;  among  these 
were  captains  Guise,  Forster,  Spry,  Carter,  Esmonde, 
and  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  term. for  which 
the  English  sailors  on  board  the  Chile  navy  had  en- 
gaged their  services  having  expired,  they,  on  receivi- 
tag  their  pay,  went  on  shore,  and,  according  tor  cus^ 
tom^  spent  their  money.    Lord  Cochrane  sent  his 
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fijTst  MeoteHfliit  te  T&eagage  the  men,  bat  he  WBis 
6eiB«l  by  onler  of  the  protector,  ott  the  pnteme 
that  it  was  Mit  lawftil  for  «  fomgn  officer  to  reeruit 
ill  this  state,  and  was  thnwn  iato  priwn,  whete  he 
nmf^ned  a  short  time. 

Tbib  protador  wrote  to  Lonl  Cochrsne,  atating, 
tibat,  by  virtoe  6f  the  instihictiona  he  received  from 
the  Mpreme  directo}^  of  Oixile^  as  cOtmneUd^  tof  tbe 
IflberatSng  eacpedieioti,  he  coald  dispose  -of  the  squii- 
dron  as  he  thought  iiropelr,  wbA  he  &erefoitt  tMiHi- 
manded  Lord  OoehioMK  to  quit  €be  OMsts  of  Peru ; 
ihw  acting  in  the  double  chariugteg  of  pMtedmr  of 
Peril  and  gehoral  of  Onle^  disdaiBiiiig,  as  pMtedot, 
the  authority  of  Cliiie,  andyet,  irhen  oecasion  serwd, 
pi^etending  to  act  as  Dte  gemral.  The  olsjlect  0f  flan 
MartiB,  in  this  instance,  was  to  dqnive  Lord  Coob- 
rane  bf  the  men  oki  shore,  in  the  hope  «f  hiducing 
them  to  enter  on  board  of  his  ^^wa  iships.  T^  this 
Lord  Codirane  replied,  on  the  5th  October,  thatli^ 
was  about  to  dispatdi  some  of  hie  vessehi  to  CShile, 
and  would  employ  the  others  as  it  seemed  b^toliiKi. 
(He  accordingly  did  dispatch  the  LaatBro  and  QAv^ 
jrino  to  Valparaiso.  On  this  San  MflOtJii  issued  <ofr- 
4ekB  to  the  romiraraders  d£  the  pwto  in  P«u  to  the 
northward  of  Lana,  to  refiise  lioid  OxkraM  oB 
supplies,  €rven  wood  and  waftar :  these  auliioritinb 
bolrever,  were  lait  in  a  cx>tiditioii  to  obey  the  ordelflB 
aent  by  the  protector,  but  weve  constrained  by  fear  to 
ptanit  the  udmiral  to  puvdhnse  the  sillies  he  afioad 
in  need  of.  Hiis  conduct  of  general  San  Martin  waa 
little  short  <of  a  dedaratian  of  war  agaittst  Hie  ad- 
miral. Lord  Cochrane  forrived  at  Guayatpiil  jurt 
before  two  officers,  who  had  been  diqwitdied  otagr 
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land  by  the  protector,  in  the  hope  that  they  woqld 
be  aUe  to  indi^ce  the  authorities  of  the  i\ew  9J(i4 
independant  gov^^nament  there  to  refuse  the  a/s$ist- 
ance  which  his  ships  required.  I^ord  Cochrane  di4 
not  disi^qs^  his  real  object,  which  was  to  search  after 
the  Spanish  frigates  Prueva  and  Venganza :  pii  hi^ 
arrival  in  Guayaquil,  he  was  received  by  the  new 
government  with  every  i|emonstration  of  honor  af^ 
wsfect^  and  by  the  people  he  was  hailed  wil;h  ea^thut 
aiasm.  The  best  house  in  Guayaquil  was  giv^n  iip 
for  his  residence ;  the  O'Hi^ins  was  careened,  und 
the  whole  pf  the  ships  properly  equipped;  provi- 
sions and  a^  other  necessary  stores  were  pro- 
duced in  abiindance ;  ax^d,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  necessaries  of  a  cruise  in  search  of  the  Spawsb 
frigates,  }^prd  CoehnuK  disposed  of  the  prizes  he 
had  taken  Ofi  the  Peruvian  cpfust.  The  value  pf 
4be8a  pq^sefs  )»elonged  to  the  crews  under  his  com- 
mand >  b^t  |t  was  expended  in  fitting  his  vessels,  a^d 
the  Chileno  government  never  repaid  the  iftCHijey 
ip^ich  had  thus  been  laid  o^t  on  their  account ;  and, 
tnil;  fw  the  j^dieious  and  provident  measures  pnrsue4 
\sy  Jiord  Cochrane  on  the  pre^nt  as  well  i^  qn  otfa^ 
necasiofis,  ,1fhe  navy  of  Chile  must  have  beeii  ruiaed. 
Havjupig  been  jpp*evepted  by  San  li^art^i  from  re- 
engaging the  Kngliflh  seamen  who  had  gpne  on  ^ore 
at  Callao,  his  s^nps  w^^  nearly  destitute  of  ^ble  i^ea* 
in^n  J  his  crews  qonsisted  almost  wholly  of  ChiJ^nps, 
the  vessels  had  (considerably  less  than  half  their  com- 
plsment  of  men^  and  were  equally  deficient  in  oSceijB : 
80  that  whew  he  quitted  CaUao,  no  one  expected  he 
epnld  kfKdp  at  ^^ ;  b^t  oonchxded  jthat  he  w<^4  ^ 
oWgfd  *o  r^^wn  to  V^dtp^raiso.    Bi»t  tbp  aflfnir^l. 
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unwilling  that  a  single  ship  of  war  belonging  to  Spain 
should  remain  in  the  Pacific,  and  always  firuitful  of 
resources  on  trying  occasions,  found,  as  has  been  re* 
lated,  the  means  of  procuring  supplies  and  putting 
to  sea,  in  the  hopes  of  capturing  the  two  Spanish 
firigates.  He  left  Guayaquil,  on  Nov.  80,  and  sailed 
to  Acapulco,  -  but  the  commanders  of  the  Spanish 
frigates.,  apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  Lord 
Cochrane,  fled  from  port  to  port,  evaded  the  admiral, 
and  at  length  took  refuge  at  Guayaquil.  During 
this  long  cruize  Lord  •Cochrane  was  prevented  from 
coming  up  with  the  frigates  by  the  state  of  his 
crews,  and  by  the  condition  of  his  ship,  the  O'Hig- 
gins,  which  had  always  been  in  a  leaky  condition, 
tmd  now,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  gales  she  en- 
countered, kept  nearly  one  hiudred  men  constantly 
at  the  pumps ;  all  on  board  except  the  admiral  gave 
up  the  ship  for  lost,  and  expected  she  would  founder 
at  sea,  but  here  again  the  character  of  the  admiral 
was  displayed : — 

The  principal  leak  was  under  the  bows;  he 
caused  a  bulk-head,  or  close  well  to  be  built,  which 
confined  the  water  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and 
having  thus  got  at  the  leak  he  personally  superin- 
tended and  worked  himself  day  by  day,  repairing 
the  rotten  timbers,  until  he  made  her  nearly  water- 
tight; this  circumstance,  so  characteristic  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  was  performed  during  the  chase, 
and  at  a  distance  of  600  miles  from  the  shore.  On 
reaching  Guayaquil,  he  found  the  Spanish  frigates 
had  arrived  there  a  fortnight  before  him,  and  that 
their  commanders,  unable  to  procure  supplies,  and 
consequently  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage  to  the 
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Manillas,  fearful  of  being  captured,  had  offered  to  give 
up  the  ships  to  the  independent  govemment  there, 
upon  receipt  of  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  With  this 
demand  the  govemment  were  unable  to  comply,  but 
the  agents  of  general  San  Martin,  who  were  there  at 
the  time,  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  concluded 
a  bargain  on  account  of  the  protector  for  their  sur- 
render, which  was  concluded  upon  a  false  report 
by  telegraph,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Chileno 
fleet  under  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
ThiB  invention  was  promulgated  to  suit  the  occa*- 
uon.  The  money  stipulated '  to  be  paid  was  equal 
in  amount  to  the  sum  due  from  the  Spanish  go* 
vemment  to  the  officers  and  crews  for  wages.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  general  San  Martin  should 
provide  a  passage  to  Spain  for  the  c&eers  and  men, 
bat  this  part  of  the  agreement  was  never  fulfilled. 

On  Lord  Cochrane's  return  to  Guayaquil,  he  fouiHl 
that  the  Prueva  had  sailed  for  Callao.  The  Ven- 
ganza  was  however  in  the  river,  and  he  claimed  her 
as  lawful  prize;  but  fearing  that  if  he  seized  the 
vessel  it  'might  cause  a  dispute  between  the  tti^o  go^ 
venunents  of  Chile  and  Peru,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  governor  of  Guayaquil,  who  bound  himself 
in  the  sum  of  40,000  dollars  to  detain  the  Venganza 
till  die  pleasure  of  the  Chileno  govemment  could 
be  made  known.  Lord  Cochrane  had,  however,  left 
Guayaquil  only  a  few  days,  when  admiral  Blanco, 
who  commanded  the  Peruvian  navy,  arrived,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  agreement,  took  possession  of  the 
Venganza,  repaired  her,  and  sailed  with  her  to  the 
(Chores  of  Peru; 

Lord  Cochrane  reached  Callao  on  the  a5th  of 
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April,  wh^n  he  found  tli«  PruevQ  %t  mchor  with 
the  Peruvian  ODkmrs  tiyixng*  Before  coming  to  an 
anchor  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Peruvian  govern* 
menty  in  which  be  expressed  bis  surprise  at  not 
finding  the  Spanish  frigate  he  had  driven  into  th? 
port  o£  Guayaquil  under  the  colours  of  Chile.  Ap^ 
prehensive  lest  I^ord  Cochrane  should  seiw  the 
frigate,  she  was  moored  under  the  protection  of  4be 
batteries  of  CaUno.  The  najt  day  the  proteetor'e 
minister  Monteagudo  waited  upon  the  admiral^  and 
made  fresb  attempts  to  bring  hiin  over  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  master :  he  assured  the  admiral  of  the 
desire  whidi  the  Peruvian  government  had  to  p}aee 
bim  in  cmnmand  <if  the  united  navies  (%f  Qiite  and 
Peni*  and  that  the  Marquis  <^  Torre  Tagle,  wh.o  was 
now  Ae  ncMninal  head  of  the  government,  bad  ^a» 
pared  his  house  for  his  reeeptjon ;  he  again  repeated 
the  offers  whidi  had  before  been  made,  and  bfCX^ 
of  him  to  recall  the  letter  be  bad  written  tb^  daiy 
before. 

liord  Cochrane  replied^  that  he  would  acfl^  nei* 
ilier  honours  nor  rewards  from  a  govermnwt  eon^ 
€rtituted  in  d^imee  of  sdiemn  pledges  n^t  emanating 
&om  the  people;  nor  would  he  set  his  foot  on 
Aone  in  a  oeuntry  governed  not  only  without  tew, 
but  oontraiy  to  law;  neither  would  he  recall  his  letter* 

Hostile  dispositions  were  now  made,  and  wei«  only ' 
discontinued  upon  his  threatening  that,  if  persisted 
in,  be  would  cut  out  the  Prueva  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  effiorts  to  prevent  him.  Being  refused  pro- 
visioas  and  snppUes  by  til»e  governor  c^  Callao,  who 
was  himself  a  Chileno  officer,  he  left  Ihat  por^  and 
arrived  at  Va]|»raiso  on  the  Ijsioi  Sifitember. 
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He  iiad  teen  absent  netucly  two  yeats  mad  fthaif 
irifhoat  liaving  received  £rom  his  goyenmieiit  anjr 
new  iiugftrudiolUB*  <ir  indeed  anjr  commumcaKioiie.  It 
Jiappened  nnfortanateiy  that  all  the  dkipatdieB  Mnt 
had  xaiflHed  hixa  :  had  be  icnown  tkt  xmbounded  mpr 
probatioii  of  the  Chile  govemment  relative  to  hia 
conduct  toward  San  Martin^  and  their  ^piniim  cf 
file  breach  Gf  £aith  towaoDds  them*  he  Wfmld  have  ac- 
cosffished  his  anxious  wifihes  in  aeSzing  both  the 
Prueva  and  Ve&gan£a»  te  which  he  considered  the 
^ovenorent  of  Chile  l^j&lly  -entitkd. 

San  Martin,  on  his  first  hnidSng  at  Pisco,  issued  a 
fntDdamation  gvaraateeiii^  fidl  prstection  tkf  person, 
•and  security  of  f  rsperty,  to  aH  dd  j^pamairds^u^ 
«ii0uld<x>Bfarm  to  the  new  order  of  1h](tigB»  and  nst 
%qftwfy,ar  by  fbcce  iriT  arms,  rosist  the  |Nro^ess<Kftfa]e 
independelit  caase.  l^is  was  afberwasds  reipeated 
in  oliMr  pbices,  Inft  on  the  capture  of  Linm  ilte 
ards  took  alann,  eoid  were  fast  emhaddngft>r  JIuropcL 
^^uO&e  English  iwtnel  took  on  hoard  164  f omiBes, 
linotfaer  150  fiunifies,  and  sewiecal  othess  from  A0 
to  100  fiamiKas  each,  lb  proveot  this,  a  pmchao* 
tinn  was  issned  in  the  laame  of  the  protectoe,  xb» 
ilerafing  the  fiiUnt  promises  of  seonrity  :to  aii  wiw 
slMild  t;iKK>se  te  nmam  Jn  Pern;  and  tUs  for  % 
while  pntA'rtoptothe  tide^of  fein%ratiom.  JSotloug 
after,  hmmver,  another  proclaniatiDn  appeared,  ieraii» 
numding  lall  tike  4Ui  fi^amards  to  ipoit  the  shores  v£ 
Peru :  one  half  of  their  property  was  to  he  gnaran* 
toed  ts  ttem,'and  tfcey  w«»  to  be4£aiised  to  embark 
it  for  .Etarope ;  but  tike  cither  moiety  was  to  be  de- 
liveml  to  tine  new  gonmxaient  JTheBpaanffd^  cba^ 
fidhig  in  this  pvomiBSyprepaaed  to  ^pttt  'Bsro ;  jtaft  no 
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sooner  was  the  one  half  of  their  property  delivered 
up  to  the  govemmenty  and  the  other  half  placed  on 
board,  than  a  pretext  wbb  found  to  seize  it  as  well 
as  the  peiBohs  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  put  on 
board  a  hulk,  and,  thus  destitute,  sent  captives  to 
Chile :  half  of  them  died  of  grief  and  privation 
before  they  reached  Valparaiso. 

All  the  old  Spaniards  were  dreadfully  persecuted. 
An  elderly  lady,  allied  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
fPeru,  who  openly  condemned  the  treacherous  con- 
duct of  the  patriots,  was  threatened  in  vain:  she 
was  at  length  apprehended,  and  punished  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner :'  she  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
•vestments  of  tl|e  inquisition — a  black  robe  orna- 
mented with  red  devils  and  skulls  ;  on  her  head  was 
placed  a  pointed  cap,  representing  flames,  and  in  her 
m6uth  a  human  thigh-bone  was  placed,  fastened 
behind  her  head,  and  in  this  condition  she  was  ex- 
posed for  two  days  in  the  public  square. 

Two  of  the  principal  merchants  in  Lima,  Abadia 
eAd  Arismendi,  men  of  considerable  wealdi  and 
great  influence,  agents  for  the  Phillippine  Company, 
and  large  proprietors  of  mines,  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  forwarding  the  cause  of  independence* 
Asthe  chief  object  of  the  protector  in  persecuting 
the  Spaniards  was  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  a  pretext  was  soon  found  for  seizing  the 
property  of  Abadia  and  Arismendi,  and  banishing 
them  the  country. 

General  San  Martin  pretended  not  to  interfere  in 
the  measures  carried*  on  by  the  government.  He 
had  appointed  the  Marquis  Torre  Tagle  subdelegado^ 
or  ostensible  head  of  the  executive  department ;  the 
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power,  however,  r^Biaiiied  in  his  hands :  Torre ' 
Tagle  was  a  wretched,  pusillanimous  creature^  a  mere, 
ojrpher  in.  the  hands  of  the  tninister  Moiiteagudo,^ 
who  was  the  creature  of  the  protector. 

The  reasons  for  the  pretended  retirement  of  general 
San  Martin  from  all  active  interference  in  the  details 
of  the  government  were  soon  manifested :  not  onlf  did 
he  per8^ade  himself  that  he  should  escape  from  the  re- . 
spoDsifaility  and  opprobrium  of  the  pending  n^easures^ 
hut  he  hoped  he  should  be  publicly  called  upon  from 

his  retreat  to  put  an  end  to.the  weak  management  of 

I 

Torre  Tagle,  and  thus  be  the  better  able  to  accomplish 
his  ambitious  intention,  and  become  emperor  of  Peru^ 
He  never  appeared  in  public  but.  in  a, state  carriage, 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  the  postillions  dressed  in. 
scarlet,  and  protected  by  a  guard  of  fifty  horse 
soldiers,  whp  also  wore  a  scarlet  uniform.     The. 
minister  Monteagudo,  who  possessed  no  property  on 
his.  arrival  in  Peru^  but.  had  since  amassed  great 
wealth,  lived  in  the  style  of  a  prince ;  his  wholSv 
establiahment  was  ostentatious  and  revolting  to  the, 
inhabitants  of  Lima»  on  whose  notice  it  was  per- 
petually intruded.     The  order  of  the  sun  was  created: 
under  the  auspices  of  the  protector,  of  which  hQ  was 
the  patron.     This  was  not  a  mere,  military  decora-*, 
tion,  like  other  South  American  badges  of  distinction, 
but  was  attended  with  all  the  paraphernalia,  detail, 
and  pomp  of  an  European  grand  order  of  knighthood.. 
About  the  palace  were  disjdayed  the  most  ridiculous, 
court  ceremonies  and  grand  levee  days ;  some  of  the 
old  Creole  nobility  were  retamed,  and  their  titles 
displayed  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  impress  upon  .the  people  the  notion  of  mo^. 
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mufdieA  gywinmcnt.  Mm  w«re  htrodf  fefr  Mmi^ 
ti»f^o  m  Am  tlniiras  aoi  uk  €be  procemoii»  to  o^y 
oftt  ^  ViTA  el  Eiinperador  Joe^,"  in  order  to  feel  the 
poise  of  the  people ;  but  as  thejr  did  not  join  in  these 
^weedifigft,  thejr  were  laid  aside,  in  the  hope  of  a 
mwe  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. The  ministry  of  Monteagudo  was  quite  ab- 
solute, most  tyrannical,  and  obnoxious  to  the 
people :  terror  was  the  wder  ci  his  rule,  avariee  and 
pompoos  state  were  among  the  chief  of  his  leading 
passions. 

Though  San  Martin  ajq^eared  generally  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  and  assumed  parade  only  on  stirte 
oceasiMa,  it  was  generally  believed  diat  the  acts  of 
the  numster  were  in  consonance  with  tile  taste  and 
wJahes  of  the  protector.  Corrupt  as  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  South  America  had  always  been,  the 
present  system  for  exceeded  in  atrocity  any  thing, 
which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Peru.  Under  the 
l^anish  system  the  royal  revenue  was  the  object  of 
tifilversal  plunder,  but  private  property  was  always 
req^ected.  It  was  iH>t  so,  howev^,  under  the  ad- 
ministratioa  of  Moateagudo ;— -the  property  of  indi- 
viduals was  no  longer  sadfe,  but  was  made  subservient 
to  hia  insdtittte  avarice  and  tte  ambitious  views  of 
the  protector.  Public  confidence  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, commence  drooped,  and  trading  occupations 
beeame  extremely  nikioas :  those  who  had  money 
took  every  pains  to  conceal  it,  or  sent  it  to  Europe 
fitvr  sectoity,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  olgects  of 
parsecuidon :  money  im  consequence  became  so  scarce 
that  tile  govemmest  was  forced  to  make  exten- 
sive issues  of  pBpett  from  one  dollar  i;pwa0ds.  A 
quantity  of  sheet  copper  was  coined  into   tdcens 
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about  the  size  of  a  silver  tunopenee,  whidb  Wei^  ttiade 
to  bear  the  ralue  of  about  sixpence  English.  Both 
the  paper  and  the  debased  copper  currency-  were 
made  a  legal  tender  in  all  pajrments  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  third  paper  money,  one  third  copper 
tokens,  and  the  other  third  Spanish  silver :  no  one 
dared  to  refuse  payments  thus  offered  under  pain  of 
imprisonment,  flogging,  and  Confiscatioti.  Provi** 
sions  in  consequence  became  very  scarce  in  Lima ; 
for  though  this  arti^cial  currency  Could  be  forced  to 
pass  current  in  the  city,  those  Who  supptied  the 
markets  sold  their  provisions  no^inftlly  fbt  thirty 
dollars,  but  actually  for  no  more  (han  ten  hard 
dollars. 

Such  was  the  reign  of  terror ;  sudi  the  genend 
suspidon  from  the  number  of  ^pies  kept  iii  public 
pay,  that  it  became  dangerous  for  any  one  to  expreM 
a<i  opinion  that  might  be  Intetp^eted  to  imply 
anything  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  thos^  in  power. 
Many  who  were  not  sufficiently  rescarved  in  their 
observations  were  apprehended  and   severely   pu^* 


More  tlum  twelve  months  had  new  passeil  d^te 
general  San  Martin  took  possession  of  Lima^  and 
stln  he  appeldi^d  but  litde  solicitous  to  carry  on  the 
wair  against  ibe  f^^aniardst  he  seemed  contetfted 
W!diposs6Mi^  t^  provlnoes  <tf  Tru:dllo  and  Lima ; 
wldle  Are^uipa^  Arica^  and  the  whole  Of  Upper 
Pa*u,  m/tath  ediitai&ed  the  riches  ataid  ^esouroes  at 
the  cotaifaey,  rcfmalned  in  <lie  power  of  fh^  loyalists. 
I^he  oMy  «eiibt«B  he  made  w^re  (aenaing  two  €s)>e$di» 
fitms  al  diffiMfft  pi^iods  And  to  difibrent  {flaees 
against  the  Spa^nit^:  thMe  were  obKbttandedby 
officers  utterly  incompetent  to  the  charge  entrusted 
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to  them,  and  the  troc^  on  both  occasions  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  totaUy  destroyed.  San  Martin,  though 
he  had  proved  himself  dexterous  in  waging  a  war  of 
intrigue^  now  showed  an  utter  incapacity  to  manage 
the  resources  of  a  state.  Every  thing  fell  into-  dis- 
order, and  universal  discontent  prevailed:  it  now 
appeared  that  he  possessed  none  of  the  requisite 
talents  for  government. 

The  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  from  the  coast, 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  country  they  held ;  they 
envied  not  the  possession  of  the  capital,  which  they 
had  voluntarily  abandoned  to  the  patriots,  as  their 
tntemal  resources,  though  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  army  and  the  protection  of  their  own 
provisions,  were  incompetent  to  the  support  of  so 
large  a  population  as  Lima.  The  protector,  seeing 
the  Spaniards  displayed  no  inclination  to  disturb 
him,  had  for  some  time  past  directed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  possession  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  annex-^ 
ation  of  its  fine  harbour  and  province  to  the  kingdom 
of  Peru,  on  account  of  its  importance  as  an  arsenal, 
a  dock-yard,  and  a  place  whence  other  resources 
could  be  drawn  for  the  maintenance  of  his. naval 
force. 

He,  therefore,  dispatched  several  confidential  emis- 
saries to  Guayaquil,  who  by  promises  of  making 
that  port  the  great  emporium  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
by  establishing  there  extensive  arsenals  and  docks 
for  ship-building  to  enrich  the  inhabitants,  and  draw- 
to  them  a  great  accumulation  of  power  and  respect, 
tiie  good  will  of  the  town  was  gained  over  to  his 
cause.  He  dispatched  also  1000  mra  to  Truxillo  to 
be  ready  to  act  as  occasion  required. 
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General  Bolivar  had  also  set  his  mind  upon  the 
possession  of  Guayaquil^  with  the  intention  of  an- 
nexing it  to  Columbia.  The  Columbians  had  crossed 
the  Cordillera,  had  successfoUy  invaded  the  province 
of  Quito,  and  were  inarching  towards  Guayaquil. 
The  proceedings  of  San  Martin  respecting  Guaya- 
^1  excited  the  jealousy  o£  Bolivar ;  the  people  of 
Lima  took  advantage  of  this,  and  it  has  always  been 
understood  that  they  privately  solicited  his  assist- 
ance to  liberate  Peru,  as  well  firom  the  protector,  as 
from  the  Spaniards.  San  Martin,  aware  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Bolivar,  was  about  to  seize  Guayaquil, 
when  the  news  of  the  unfortunate  affair  at  lea,  be- 
fore-mentioned, reached  him.  This  obliged  San 
Martin  to  recall  his  force  from  Truxillo,  and  in  the 
mean  time  general  Sucre,  the  next  in  command  un- 
der general  Bolivar,  having  totally  defeated  the  Spa^ 
niards  near  Quito,  took  possession  of  that  city  and 
province,  and  advanced  to  Guayaquil,  of  which  he 
also  took  possession. 

The  Spaniards  in  Peru,  flushed  with  their  success 

at  lea,  began  to  make  demonstration  of  attacking 

« 

the  patriot  force  in  Lima:  San  Martin,  alarmed, 
now  sent  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to  the  Chile 
government  for  succours,  and,  trusting  to  his  power 
of  intrigue,  determined  to  make  an  immediate  visit 
to  Guayaquil,  where  he  expected  to  meet  general  Bo- 
livar ;  and  by  soothing  and  flattering  induce  him  to 
send  an  armed  force  to  Peru  to  assist  him  in  his 
views,  hoping  that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  prevent 
Bolivar  from  coming  himself  to  P^ru. 

On  his  arrival  at  Guayaquil,  he  had  an  interview 
with  general  Bolivar ;  but  the  conduct  of  that  chief 

VOL.  II.  o 
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was  fio  un^xjteetedlf  haughty^  <^cl  so  full  of  re- 
caruninatioiis  against  the  protector  for  the  hostile 
conduct  he  had  shown  towards  him,  and  the  line  of 
policy  he  was  pursuing,  that  San  Martin,  it  is  said, 
had  reason  to  fear  his  rival  was  entertaining  deslgite 
for  his  apprehension ;  and,  therefore,  to  secure  his 
personal  safety,  he  left  Guayaquil  precipitately,  ahd 
immediately  returned  to  Peru. 

During  his  absence,  however,  a  revolution  wholly 
unexpected  by  him  took  place  at  Lima,  which  re- 
flects no  small  degcee  of  merit  upon  the  pu8illani<* 
BiouB  Limenians,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the 
abaenoe  of  the  protector,  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  shake  off  the  disgraceful  yoke  to  whiofa  they 
were  subjected  by  the  new  government.  It  was  not 
then  considered  prudent  openly  to  declare  against 
tile  protector,  but  as  his  minister  Monteagudo  had 
rendered  himself  personally,  as  well  as  politically, 
odious  to  them,  the  heads  of  some  of  the  prindpal 
families  instigated  the  people  to  assemble  in  a  body> 
present  themselves  before  the  supreme  delc^te 
Torre  Tagle,  and  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  ob- 
noxious  minister.  The  affrighted  supreme  delegate 
smnmoned  the  cabildo,  or  municipal  authority,  to 
concert  the  meastures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  this 
energency.  Hiis  body  coindded  with  the  people 
and  joined  them  in  demanding  the  instant  dismissal 
of  Monteagudo :  witib  this  demiEUid  he  complied,  mad 
the  mimBter  was  dismissed.  At  the  same  time  that 
Torre  T^g;le  summoned  the  cabildo  be  ordered  the 
troops  to  assemble  in  arms,  believing  that  the  ca*- 
feiido  Would  take  part  against  the  people,  and  he 
"would  then  luive  put  down  their  clamour  by  force : 
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in  Ihm  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  cabildo  haying 
decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  resolved  to  remain  neutral.  Mimteagmdo^ 
feaifiil  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  people,  who 
eried  aloud  for  vengeance,  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  cabildo,  by  whom  he  was  oonvejred 
mx  board  a  small  vessel  of  war,  and  sent  to  Panama. 
This  aet  was  directed  secretly  against  the  authority 
of  Sen  Martin,,  whose  conduct  was  totaiky  at  variance 
with  his  promiBes.  His  acts  were,  th^  thought,  di* 
rected  against  tiie  property  and  interests  of  4(he  cm^ 
nranity,  but  die  juxtaposition  of  an  armed  £N;ee 
prevented  my  immediate  attempt  at  resistanee  to 
his  andiority,  the  more  especially  as  San  Martin 
never  personally  appeared  in  the  acts  of  governm^it. 
These  feelings  were  manifested  in  the  documents, 
and  published  bv  Ihe  cabildo  on  the  occasion,  which 
induded  &e  proclamations  qI  San  Martin  %  and  the 
promises  to  wUidi  he  had  pledged  his  £aith  and 
sacred  word  were  cxmirasted  with  the  shameful 
loanaier  in  which  they  had  been  disregarded  by  the 
ministers. 

The  place  of  Monteagudo  was  supplied  by  a  tem- 
porary junta,  who  mani^ed  the  affairs  of  state  du* 
ring  the  absence  of  the  protector.  The  junta  seized 
the  fevourable  and  Icmg  sighed  for  opportunity; 
they  summoned  the  national  congress,  which  had 
been  firequently  promised,  but  always  deferred  upon 
some  slight  pretext.  This  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  authority  of  the  protector,  who,  when  after  the 
exiMration  of  a  month  he  arrived  from  Guayaquil^ 
first  learnt  the  public  movement,  and  that  the  con* 
gress  was  actually  sitting :  alarmed  for  his  personal 

o2 
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safety,  he  waited  on  board  the  ship  which  brought 
him  from  Guayaquil,  but  no  one  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities paid  their  respects  to  him,  and  only  two  of 
his  principal  military  chiefs  came  on  board,  with 
whom  he  held  a  council  of  war ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  rely  upon  the  military, 
presented  himself  in  the  p^ace  of  Lima,  where, 
resuming  his  public  functions,  and  calling  the  autho- 
rities before  him,  he  threatened  them  with  vengeance 
for  the  insult  offered  to  him  as  protector  of  Peru, 
and  told  them  he  would  recall  Monteagudo.  It  now 
appeared  to  him  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  still 
more  artntrary  system,  in  order  to  check  the  spirit 
that  had  exhibited  itself,  as  well  in  the  cabildo  as 
among  the  people.  The  menacing  deportment  of 
the  protector  towards  the  cabildo  induced  them  to 
apply  to  the  congress  for  advice :  that  body,  which 
had  not  been  welcomed  in  the  manner  they  expected 
to  be,  w^e  occupied  in  a  secret  sitting  on  the  line 
of  conduct  necessary  to  be  pursued,  placed  as  they 
were  between  two  dangers,  that  of  the  anger  of  the 
protector,  and  the  threatened  advance  of  the  roy. 
alists.  General  San  Martin  finding  that  the  cabildo 
did  not  submit  to  his  authority,  but  had  taken  re- 
fuge among  the  representatives  assembled  in  con- 
gress, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties, 
especially  as  he  had  lost  the  only  man  of  talent  in 
whom  he  could  confidently  place  the  management 
of  his  political  affairs,  thought  proper  to  retire  to 
Callao,  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  containing 
his  abdication.  This  extraordinary  document  bears 
the  date  of  Lima,  September  20,  1822.  It  alluded 
in  no  way  to  passing  events^  but  treated  the  affairs 
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of  the  day  as  in  their  ordinaiy  course,  congratulated 
the  people  of  Peru  on  the  attainment  of  indepen- 
dence,  announced  that  he  was  in  consequence  about 
to  retire,  in  conformity  with  his  pledges,  having 
established  the  liberty  of  the  country,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  fulfilled  all  his  promises :  he  de- 
clared himself  mortified  at  the  avowed  report  of  his 
desire  to  make  himself  their  sovereign ;  and,  as  the 
best  proof  of  its  falsehood,  he  now  voluntarily  left 
them  to  the  full  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  zmtional 

representation. 

The  first  measure  of  the  congress  at  Lima,  now 
left  to  itself,  Ivas  to  proclaim  its  own  sovereignty, 
and  to  abolish  the  office  of  protector ;  the  second 
was  to  confirm  the  executive  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  jimta ;  and  the  third  was  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  some  months  before 
.  quitted  their  shores  for  ever,  in  disgust  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  for  his  important  services. 
This  act  was  the  more  remarkable  since  great  pains 
had  been  taken,  as  well  by  San  Martin  as  by  his 
more  immediate  dependents,*  to  misrepresent  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  to  make  him  odious 
to  the  people  of  Lima.  As  this  act  of  congress  has 
never  appeared  in  print  it  is  here  introduced. 

**Tbe  Sovereign  Constituent  Congress  of  Peru, 
contemplating  what  the  liberty  of  Peru  owes  to  the 
Honourable  Lord  Cochrane,  by  whose  genius,  for- 
titude, and  valour,  the  Pacific  is  freed  from  deceitful 
enemies,  and  the  standard  of  liberty  planted  on  all 
the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea, 
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^'  Resolves, 

^  That  the  Junta  of  the  Executive  Govermnent 
te  the  name  of  die  Nation^  renders  to  Lord  Coch«- 
tane.  Admiral  of  the  Squadron  of  Chile,  the  most 
fiiiieere  sentiments  of  gratitude  for  his  efforts  in  far 
^psur  of  tki$  people^  heretofore  tyrannized  ooer  iy 
powerful  forces,  but  now  arbiter  of  its  own  strength. 
^<  The  Execnttre  Junta  will  have  its  sentiments 
understood,  and  take  the  necessary  measures  tor  this 
purpose,  by  ordering  these  resolutions  to  be  printed^ 
puMished,  and  dreulated. 

^*  Given  in  the  House  of  Congress,  in  Lima,  Sep* 
temb^  27th,  1««2. 
^  Xavier  de  Luna  Pizarro,  President. 
^  Jose  Sanchez  Carrion,  Secretary. 
M  Francisco  Xavier  Marreategui,  Second  Secretary.'* 

But  for  die  interposition  of  Loid  Cochrane,  who 
first  braved  the  authority  of  San  Martin,  and  rarbed 
as  well  as  humbled  his  power,  he  wouM  probably  have 
eootanufld  mudi  longer  in  Peru,  as  a  nominal  sove- 
reign ;  and,  could  be  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
hunsdf  in  power,  the  acts  of  his  government  would 
lunre  been  glossed  over  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
daads  of  all  fortunate  conquer^urs  have  been;  and 
thus,  like  other  aueeessfal  tyi^snts,  he  would  faav^e 
been  represented  as  a  great  hero,  a  liberator  of  the 
country,  and,  perhaps  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 
But  even  San  Martin  was  not  destitute  of  merit ; 
he  had  done  much  for  Chile  before  being  led  away 
by  his  ambition:  he  however  betrayed  his  trust, 
placed  hims«!lf  in  a  situation  he  was  incomp^nt  (0 
^,  and  at  len^h  returned  to  C3iile,  di^graciBd  imd 
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d^^raded.  But  he  conferred  several  benefits  on  the 
people  over  whom  he  tjrrannized;  among  the  chief  of 
which  was  his  attempt  to  extirpate  those  vices  of  the 
people  of  Lima  which  are  of  a  shocking  description : 
he  put  down  the  most  shameful  abuses,  and  left  at 
least  a  more  tolerable  appearance  in  the  outward 
manners  and  character  of  the  demoralized  and  worth- 
less Limenos. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY   OF   CHILE. 

The  Cazrera  Family. — Character  of  GrenenJ  CyHiggins.-— Lord 

Cochrane  returns  to  Chile. — Mutiny  in  the  Fleet. — ^Appeased.-— 
San  Martin  returns  to  Chile. — Lord  Cochrane  quits  Chile- 
Revolution. — San  Martin  quits  Chile. — The  Supreme  Director 
abdicates,  and  retires  to  Peru. — General  Freyre  appointed  Su- 
preme Director. — New  Constitution.^ — Expedition  to  Chiloe.-* 
British  Consul  arrives  in  Chile.«-Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  com- 
pared.— Senate  dissolved,  and  the  Constitution  set  aside  by 
General  Freyxe. 


We  will  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Chile,  from 
the  time  that  preparations  were  made  for  the  embark- 
ation of  San  Martin  with  the  army  for  Peru. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that 
occurred  was  the  total  destruction  of  the  Carrera 
family.  Josd  Miguel  Carrera,  the  oldest  of  the 
three  brothers,  and  the  most  enterprizing  and  daring 
of  them  all,  had,  as  has  been  related,  embarked  for 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  then  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  bringing  with  him  the  means  of  raising  and 
equipping  a  force  with  which  he  intended  to  invade 
Chile,  and  re-establish  his  party  in  power.  This 
occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the  action  at  Cha^ 
cabuco.  The  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  not  only 
threw  every  obstacle  in  his  way,  but  banished  him, 
his  two  brothers,  and  their  friends,  from  the 
province.     They  retired  to  Monte  Video  in  order 
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to  mature  their  plans,  and  here  they  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Chacabuco.  This  ought  to  have  put  an 
end  to  all  hopes  on  their  parts  of  any  successful  in- 
vasion ;  but  they  had  embarked  in  the  business,  and 
went  on  headlong,  as  if  courting  destruction.  Hav- 
ing been  refused  permission  to  proceed  across  the 
La  Plata  towards  Chile,  they  waited  for  some  time 
under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese,  hoping  for 
some  occurrence  which  might  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  career.  The  three  brothers  considered 
their  exclusion  from  Chile  personal  injuries  to  be 
revenged  upon  their  enemies  on  every  occasion. 
Upon  hearing  that  the  Spanish  general  Osorio  had 
landed  in  Chile,  and  concluding  that  all  the  force  of 
the  independents  would  be  drawn  from  the  capital 
to  oppose  the  Spanish  troops,  they  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  invade  Chile.  The  two  brothers, 
Luis  and  Juan  Josd,  were  therefore  sent  forward  in 
disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for 
Jose  Miguel,  and  such  forces  as  might  be  able  to  get 
across  the  La  Plata.  The  two  brothers  crossed  the 
country,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a 
little  to  the  southward  of  Mendoza,  when  they 
were  discovered,  and  carried  prisoners  to  that  town. 
Here  they  were  called  before  a  military  commission, 
accused  with  crimes  said  to  have  been  committed 
years  before,  condemned,  and  shot,  by  order  of  co- 
lonel Luzuriaza,  the  then  governor.  These  pro- 
ceedings exasperated  the  relatives  and  partizans  of 
the  Carrera  family  in  Chile,  and  caused  Jose  Miguel 
to  threaten  to  retaliate  upon  generals  San  Martin 
and  O'Higgins,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  proceeding.    Among  the  most  power- 
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fill  of  those  who  reprobated  so  grofis  a  violatioH 
of  the  laws  of  society   were  general  Jose   Maria 
Benevenuto    and    colonel    Rodriguez,    the    latter, 
young,  fearless,  impetuous,  and  honest,  was  loud  in 
his  expressions  of  execration  against  general  San 
Martin,  to  whose  orders  he  attributed  the  murder  of 
the  two  Carreras ;  he  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  quit 
Chile,  and  was  sent  from  Santiago  under  an  escort 
to  Valparaiso.     The  escort  proceeded  by  the  unfre- 
quented road  of  La  Dormida,  commanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant of  the  guard.     They  passed  through  Colina, 
and  lodged  for  the  night  near  Polpayco.      Here  the 
seijeant  succeeded  in  persuading  Rodriguez  to  ac* 
company  him  a  short  distance,  undor  pretence  of 
introducing  him  to  some  girls  of  his  acquaintance, 
when,  seizing  a  fayoiu'able  opportunity,  he  stabbed 
him  in  the  biack,  and  repeated  his  blows  until  he 
had  dispatched  him :  he  was  buried  near  the  spot, 
and  the  escort  returned  to  Santiago.  E  v^  body  con-> 
eluded,  that  this  respectable  young  man,  who,  on 
several  oecasicnis  had  distinguished  himself  and  done 
much  for  his  country,  and  to  whom  the  principal  Chi-> 
lenos  were  greatly  attached,  had  beea  murdered  by 
the  escort :  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  abdication 
of  the  supreme  director,  O'Higgins,  and  the  xevolu- 
tion  in  favour  of  general  Freyr^,  that  the  facts  were 
made  known.     The  serjeant  who  murdered  Rodri- 
guez, and  who  had  retired  to  Mendoza,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  petty  merdiant,  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  at  Scmtiago,  on  commercial  busi** 
ness.     On  bding  recogniised,  he  was  apprehended, 
and  chavged  witii  the  offence,  when  he  confessed  the 
partieulara  as  before  related,  and  acknowledged  that 
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he  had  reoehred  from  the  military  chest  seventy 
ounoes  (equal  to  240/.  sterling)  for  the  fidelity  with 
whidi  he  had  executed  the  commission.  It  may  he 
supposed  that  this  miscreant  received  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved:  so  £ar  however  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  was  suffered  to  depart,  when  he  again 
retired  to  Mendoza»  where  he  lives  in  respect  among 
tihe  people  of  that  town ;  and  so  little  does  he  con* 
sider  himself  entitled  to  reproach*  that  he  hesitates 
not  to  xakite  all  the  particulars  of  that  atrocious  deed 
to  aay  one  who  is  willing  to  listen  to  his  story. 

A  number  of  other  partisans  of  Carrara  were 
sent  from  Santiago  ov6r  the  Cordillera  towards 
Mendoea,  and  on  their  road  many  of  them  were 
murdered.  In  fiact,  so  great  was  the  persecution 
against  those  who  fftvoored  this  party*  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  practised  toward  them. 
These  circumstances  induced  Jose  Miguel  Canera  to 
seek  immediate  revenge,  and  he  therefore  applied  to 
Artigas,  the  roving  brigand  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
and  to  Lopez,  the  chief  of  the  province  of  Santa 
F6,  who  famished  him  with  men  for  the  invasion 
of  Chile.  With  these  marauders  Carrera  for  some 
time  carried  on  a  roving  warfare  in  the  pampas^ 
£eequently  <mrtmping  among  the  Indians,  many  of 
wiiom  he  gained  over  to  his  assistance :  he  was  op^ 
posed  by  Bustos,  the  governor  of  Cordova,  and  by 
Bupuis,  the  governor  of  San  Luis.  In  these  roving 
expeditiims  he  suffered  his  men  to  commit  the  most 
barbaroiifi.  and  cruel  excesses  upon  the  farmers  of 
the  pampas.  In  one  of  these  excursions  he  suis- 
oeaded  in  eapturiog  the  town  of  San  Luis  de  la 
Piwta,    Thence  he  marched  towards  Mendosi^  wh^n 
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the  people  of  the  town  sent  out  a  force  to  oppose 
him;  a  battle  ensued,  and  Carrera  was  defeated^ 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Mendoza,  where, 
being  considered  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  he  was  shot 
in  August  1821 ;  his  head  was  sent  to  Chile,  and 
his  hands  to  Buenos  Ayres.  About  this  time  a 
further  prosecution  of  -  the  friends  of  Carrera  took 
place  in  Chile;  many  were  banished  and  others 
violently  persecuted. 

Thus  with  the  last  of  the  Carreras  fell  the  hopes 
of  that  party :  they  were,  as  has  been  related,  among 
the  earliest  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  to 
declare  for  the  independence  of  the  country ;  but 
their  ambition  was  boundless,  and  nothing  less  than 
the  absolute  government  of  Chile  would  have  satis* 
fied  them.  They  were,  however,  opposed  by  men. 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  ambitious,  less  cunning,  or  less 
cruel  than  themselves,  but,  as  events  proved,  more 
powerful. 

The  expences  attending  the  purdiase,  equipment, 
and  stores  of  the  navy,  the  pay  of  the  marine,  and 
the  raising,  maintaining,  and  equipping  of  so  con- 
siderable an  army  as  that  dispatched  in  August  1820 
to  the  liberation  of  Peru,  were  far  greater  than  any 
one  can  conceive  so  young  and  hitherto  so  resource- 
less  a  state  as  Chile  cotdd  have  furnished.  The 
treasury,  however,  made  an  extensive  issue  of  govern- 
ment promissory  bills,  which  not  bearing  interest 
fell  to  a  great  discoimt.  This  paper  was  receivable 
at  the  custom-house  according  to  a  certain  scale;  that 
which  was  first  receivable  was  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchants,  and  on  this  portion  the  de- 
preciation was  about  thirty  per  cent.,  while  tibiat 
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was  not  receivable  until  a  more  remote  period 
was  at  a  discount  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  country  could  relieve 
itself  from  so  heavy  a  burthen.  In  the  first  two  years 
of  independence,  1817  and  1818»  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Spaniards  mainly  assisted  to  carry 
on  the  struggles  of  this  infant  state :  in  1819f  the 
whole  revenue,  aided  by  a  few  forced  monthly  con- 
tributions, were  sufficient  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  state:  afterwards  the  revenue  of  the  country 
alone  furnished  the  necessary  means,  not  only  for  the 
ordinary  but  the  extraordinary  expences.  Under 
the .  administration  of  CKHiggins,  notwithstanding 
the  peculations  of  the  Chilenos  in  office,  the  public 
receipts  appear  to  have  so  far  exceeded  the  expendi- 
ture, that  the  floating  government  debt  was  at  the 
Old  of  the  year  1821  reduced  froioi  800,000  dollars 
to  less  than.  50,000  dollars ;  and  the  treasury  bills, 
formerly  at  so  great  a  discount,  now  became  trans- 
ferrable  at  par.  The  trade  of  the  coimtry  was  rapidly 
increasing,  public  confidence  was  greater  than  was 
ever  before  known,  and  Chile  obtained  in  Europe  a 
far  greater  repute  and  more  solid  respect  than  any 
other  of  the  new  independent  governments  then  en- 
joyed: at  that  time  Chile  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  highest  point  it  ever  attained. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear  to  those  who  reflect 
on  the  then  rising  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
hopes  which  were  reasonably  entertained  of  its  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  this  was  the  very  time  seized  upon, 
when  it  was  least  needed,  to  encumber  the  country 
with  a  foreign  debt,  by  a  loan  raised  in  London. 

Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  from  the  first  assump- 
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tton  of  his  authority,  entertained  the  idea  of  esta^ 
bljahing  in  his  native  country  a  free  and  representa* 
tive  form  of  government;  but  in  these  hopes  he  was 
always  disappointed  by  the  influence  of  the  arista* 
eraty,  whose  interests  were  ever  most  zealously  pro- 
tected by  the  ministers.  There  did  not  exist  in  the 
whole  country  another  man  virtuous  enough  to 
second  the  well-intentioned  views  of  the  director  :  he 
ttrged  fmn  the  first  the  necessity  of  a  congress, 
which  was  always  opposed  on  the  score  of  the 
diflScuhies  of  the  times;  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
soon  enough  to  call  together  a  rqiresentative  assem- 
bly of  the  peofde  when  the  country  should  be  free 
from  the  operations  of  war.  With  the  view,  how«> 
ever,  to  siq>ply  in  some  respects  the  want  of  a  legis- 
lative body,,  and  to  assist  him  in  the  exa'dse  of  his 
authority,  O'Higgins^  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
director,  named  five  of  the  most  able  and  influen- 
dal  citizens  to  form  a  senate.  In  process  of  time 
he  found  that  this  body,  instead  of  seconding  his 
views,  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  and  proceeded  to  estabUsh  their  power' 
in  perpetuity.  This  they  thought  they  had  accom- 
pliBhed,  and  were  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of 
making  their  functions  hereditary,  wben  the  supreme 
director,  taking  the  advice  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Cochrane,  adopted  the  bold  measure  of  freeing  him- 
sdf  from  the  control  of  so  hateful  an  oligarchy. 
Following  the  plan  always  pursued  in  the  patriot 
govermnents,  of  getting  rid  of  obnoxious  ministers 
and  servants,  by  advancing  them  to  higher  grades, 
and  then  superseding  their  commissions,  he  dis- 
patched one  of  this  influencial  body  on  a  missioii  to 
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the  Pope ;  another  he  sent  on  a  seeret  embassy  to 
Lima;  a  third  was  already  somewhere  absent;  a 
fourth  he  induced  to  resign ;  and  the  fifth,  who  now 
remained,  was  obliged,  greatly  against  his  will,  to  re^ 
nounce  an  authority  which  he  could  not  alone  exercise. 
At  this  critical  moment  (yHiggins  issued  a  pnw 
clamation  for  summoning  a  national  congress  :  thiift 
called  forth  from  the  remaining  senator  a  violent 
protest  against  the  l^ality  of  the  proceeding. 

The  congress,  liowever,  assembled  in  July  18SI2 ; 
for  a  considerable  period  their  time  was  spent  in 
frivolous  discussions ;  at  length  the  minister  su1>- 
mitted  for  their  apjH^oval  a  new  tariff,  the  object  of 
which  was  professedly  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
commercial  enterpris^e :  this  tariff,  together  with  the 
new  constitntion,  which  had  been  presented  to  them^ 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  sittings  of  the  con- 
gress till  the  1st  October ;  the  intention  of  the 
director  was,  by  tiie  tariff,  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  encourage  home  manufiactures-^objeets  incom- 
patible with  each  odier,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  many  impracticable  impediments  were 
thrown  iii  the  way  of  the  foreign  merchants,  who 
inveighed  loudly  against  the  measure,  yet  the 
general  tenor  o£  the  reglami^to  was  more  liberal 
thanusnal:  clauses  were  introduced,  evidently  in- 
tended to  favour  the  private  speculations  of  the 
minister,  Rodriguez,  which  now  became  so  op^i 
aikl  undsguised  that  puUic  clamour  was  loudly 
directed  agaiiHst  him.  The  specalations  of  the 
minister  were  managed  by  a  Fraichman,  who  had 
been  an  Mc&c  in  the  patriot  army  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  but  who  lost  his  military  reputa* 
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tion  by  running  away  somewhat  disgraced  from  the 
field  of  Maypo.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant, 
and,  being  married  to  the  niece  of  the  bishop  of 
Chile,  became  a  person  of  consequence,  and  by  the 
influence  he  acquired  with  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment contrived  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  amass 
a  considerable  fortune,  not  less  it  is  supposed  than 
800,000  dollars.  It  was  suspected  that  the  sister  of 
(yHiggins  participated  in  the  speculations  and  illegal 
gains  of  the  minister  and  his  agent,  but  no  one  ever 
ventured  to  impute  any  connivance  in  the  trans- 
actions to  the  director ;  and  had  any  such  connivance 
eadsted,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  brought  to  light 
after  his  abdication.  In  order  to  show  how  these 
speculations  were  conducted,  two  examples  shall  be 
given.  The  agent  before-mentioned  having^bought 
up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  market,  a  new  and  heavy 
increase  of  duties  was  immediately  laid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  that  article;  this  gave  a  greatly  in- 
creased value  to  the  stock  on  hand.  On  another 
occasion,  he  bought  up  all  the  sugar ;  upon  which  an 
additional  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  quintal  was 
levied  on  the  importation  of  sugar :  a  similar  trans- 
action took  place  respecting  foreign  spirits. 

Lord  Cochrane  returned  to  Valparaiso  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  the  senate.  After  so 
long  a  cruize  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six 
months ;  he  also  obtained  an  assurance  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  would  be  immediately  di- 
rected to  the  payment  of  the  officers  and  men  on 
board  the  fleet :  this  was  the  more  to  be  expected, 
as  during  a  two  years'  cruize  he  had  supported  the 
navy  principally  upon  the  resources  of  the  enemy* 
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had  made  expensive  repairs,  purchased  naval  stores, 
and  had  paid  all  the  officers  and  seamen,  himself 
alone  excepted,  one  whole  year's  wages,  with  the 
ttioney  taken  from  San  Martin  in  Ancon  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  prizes  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
had  drawn  upon  the  government  of  Chile  for  no 
more  than  21,000  dollars,  about  4,800/. 

The  officers  and  men  were  suffered  to  remain  un- 
noticed five  months  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso ;  they  had 
returned  from  their  long  and  arduous  cruize  destitute ; 
they  were  ragged  and  pennyless,  and  in  debt  for  their 
present  expences ;  their  pay,  so  long  withheld,  was 
constantly  promised,  and  tho^e  promises  as  constantly 
broken :  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  was  given  to 
the  sailors.  This  at  length  produced  a  mutiny  in 
the  fleet,  which  was  only  appeased  by  Lord  Coch- 
rane quitting  his  retirement  and  interesting  himself 
to  induce  the  government  to  do  them  justice :  his 
iqpplications  to  the  minister  were  all  in  vain ;  not 
even  the  apprehension  of  a  general  mutiny,  which 
Lord  Cochrane  pointed  out  to  them,  and  which  he 
assured  them  he  could  not  much  longer  restrain, 
could  move  the  ministry  from  their  habitual  pro- 
crastination. At  last  a  memorial,  signed  by  all  the 
officers,  was  sent  to  the  government,  intimating, 
that  imless  they  were  paid,  they  would  find  means 
to  pay  themselves,  and  the  sailors  actually  threat- 
.ened  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Valpa- 
raiso :  upon  this.  Lord  Cochrane  made  a  journey  to 
the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  fleet,  and  thus  avert  the  impending 
danger. 

He  waited  upon  the  supreme  director,  stated  the 

VOL.  11.  H 
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drcumstaaces  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of  com* 
plying  ^th  the  reasonable  request  of  the  seam^^ 
He  thence  proceeded  to  the  office  of  £cheverria»  the 
seoretary  of  state  and  marine^  and  repeated  to  him 
what  he  had  already  told  the  director,  and  assured 
him  that  one  cause  of  the  irritation  of  the  officers 
and  seamen  was  the  conviction  that  the  minister  of 
finance,  Rodriguez,  was  sqpieeulating  in  commercial 
affairs  with  the  HM)ney  which  ought  to  have  been 
paid  to  thepi  some  months  before.  At  this  instant 
he  observed  the  mujuster  Rodriguez  list^ung  in  thf 
passage  leading  from  the  office  he  was  in  to  the  di* 
rectop'a  sala.  Lord  Cochrane  brought  him  into  the 
office,  and  repeated  what  he  had  just  said^  and  added> 
that  not  only  the  navy,  but  all  Chile  believed  it  waa 
t^ie. 

Lord  Cochrane  th^a  led  both  the  ministeys  to  the 
directory  and  caUed  upon  them,  for  the  honour  of  the 
government,  and  the  6eci;^ri(gF  of  the  country,  to  de- 
vise soine  immediato  plan  of  satisf  jdog  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  seamen,  which  he  assured  th^oi 
could  be  effected  by  HOjthing  9hort  of  actual  paynpben^ 
of  Ihe  wages  due  to  them*  This  was  promised,  and 
as  the  director  agreed  to  proceed  to  Valparaiso,  aaoA 
attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  money.  Lord  Coch^ 
lane  returned  to  Valparaiso  with  the  w^oome  news. 
On  the  Sd  of  November  the  director j  attended  by  the 
nMafdusters^  arrived  ift  Valparaiso,  but  inforaiatioa 
having  been  conveyed  to  the  officers  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  ministers  to  a^e  them,  and  put  in 
irons  all  those  who  had  signed  the  memorial,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  handcuffs  and  fetters  had  been 
preimredv  they  all  kept  on  board  their  respective 
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ships,  and  thus  compelled  the  ministers  to  give  up 
their  intenticm. 

The  payment  commenced,  contrar;^  to  the  usoal 
eustcHn,  with  the  seamen*  bttt  Lord  Cochrane  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  ordered  the  pay^ 
master  to  follow  the  usual  course.  Tlie  intention 
of  the  ministers  w^  to  have  paid  the  men  whom  they 
thus  expected  would  be  in  their  favour^  and  in  fliat 
event  no  nion^y  would  have  been  given  to  the  6fil* 
eers,  least,  of  all  to  Lord  Cochrane,  wliom  they 
accused  of  promoting  the  dissatisfaction  of  th« 
crews;  he  was,  however,  inflexibly  a>id  thus  ob^ 
tained  his  own  pay  for  his  services  during'  two  yeard 
and  a  half,  and  ttie  arrears  for  all  &e  oflSeers  and 
seamen. 

Nothing*  but  the  certainly  that  the  men  would  have 
stood  by  their  officers,  and  that  an  attack  would  have 
been  made  on  the  town*  and  a  total  stop  put  to  tb^ 
commerce  of  Chile,  could  have  induced  the  ministers 
thus  to  have  done  no  more  than  a  bare  act  of  justice^ 

The  aristocratical  interesti^  of  Chile  expected  that 
the  capture  of  Lima  by  the  forces*  and  the  money 
raised  in  their  country,  would  ensure  to  theni  n6€ 
only  a  comn^mdin^  in^ence  in  the  political  ina^ 
nagement  of  Pert^  but  that  the  outlet  it  wouM  afford! 
fer  the  sale  of  produce  Would  meet  With  success  pro*' 
portionate  to  their  extravagant  imaginations;  llieser 
expectations  were  wholly  disappointed,  and  this  was 
attributed  by  them  to  the  conduct  of  San  Martin, 
who,  besides  having  betrayed  his  trust  to  Chile,  had 
thrown  many  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
merce, and  levied  heavy  duties  upon  the  introduce* 
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tion  of  its  produce  into  Peru.  This,  together  with 
the  unpopularity  produced  by  the  violent  measures 
pur^^ed  in  that  country,  tended  altogether  to  ren- 
der San  Martin  as  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aristocratical  interest  of  Chile  as  he  had  before  been 
popular  with  them.  His  unexpected  arrival  from 
Peru,  involved  as  it  was  in  mystery,  and  the  atten- 
tions paid  and  honours  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
government  of  Chile,  excited  fears  that  he  would 
be  again  invested  with  power  which  they  expected 
would  be  exerted  against  their  interests.  Iname- 
diately  upon  his  landing,  at  Valparaiso  he  visited 
the  baths  of  Cauquenes  ;  but  when  O'Higgins  went 
to  Valparaiso  to  pay  the  fleet, .  San  Martin  went  ta 
Santiago,  where  a  guard  oif  honour  received  him  on 
his  entry,  and  he  was  lodged  in  the  directorial  palace. 
This  considerably  increased  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
of  the  Chilenos,  in  addition  to  which  the  public  dis- 
appointment at  the  measures  of  the  congress,  the  un- 
popular tariff,  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  minister  in. 
commercial  monopolies,  produced  throughout  the 
country  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  against  the 
ministry,  which  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
tremendous  calamity  which  about  the  same  time 
befel  the  country — ^the  great  earthquake  of  the  19th 
of  November,  which,  by  the  bigotted  Chilenos,  was 
considered  a  divine  act  of  displeasure  against  the 
wicked  ministry  of  the  day.  A  great  degree  of  local 
dissatisfaction  had  also  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the 
jurisdictions  of-Coquimbo  and  Concepcion;  in  the 
latter  general  Freyre,  the  military  governor,  had 
been  refused  supplies  by  the  ministers,  so  that  his 
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troope  were  in  twelve  months  arrears  of  pay,  and 
destitute  of  clothing ;  a  general  inattention  to  his 
remonstrances  had  rendered  him  disaffected,  so  that 
in  defiance  of  the  ministerial  orders,  he  broke  through 
the  prohibitory  laws,  and  sold  licences  for  the  expk)r- 
tation  of  wheat  from  Concepeion.  The  natives  of 
the  jurisdiction  complained,  too,  that  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  the  new  congress.  •  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  Coquimbo  the  people  were  no  less  dis« 
satisfied.  They  knew  that  the  export  duties  upon 
the  copper  shipped  from  their  ports  afforded  a  con- 
siderable help  to  the  revenue^  Its  collection  being 
premortgaged  and  paid  in  Santiago  caused  a  want  of 
means  with  the  local  authorities  for  carrying  on  the 
government  of  the  jurisdiction :  it  was,  moreover, 
observed  that  the  regulations  affecting  their  trade 
regarded  more  the  immediate  relief  of  the  general 
revenue  than  the  mining  interests,  or  the  trade  of  the 
jurisdiction.  The  regulations  with  respect  to  cdm- 
merce  were  from  time  to  time  altered  to  suit  the 
interests  of  favourites  ;  and  even  ex  post  facto  laws 
were  frequently  adopted :  it  was  thought  that  the 
new  reglamento  was  made  to  favour  the  monopoly, 
and  the  extensive  speculations  in  which  the  minister 
of  finance  was  understood  to  be  engaged. 

These  circumstances  induced  general  Freyre  to  take 
measures  for  dissolving  so  powerful  a  conspiracy, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  likely  to  impede  the  ra- 
pidly advancing  commerce  of  the  country.  In  tlm 
he  was  assisted  by  the .  most  influendal  persons  of 
the  jurisdiction,  among  whom  were  the  long  dis- 
graced friends  of  the  Carreras,  who  now  openly  de- 
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^ived  ibat  pert  of  tha  eountay  s^Kurated  £rom  tlue 
rMt  of  Chile ;  they  prouoimced  the  laws  and  con- 
stitntioQ  promulgated  by  the  ministry  of  O'Higgins 
|o  be  illegal^  because  they  were  not  fairly  rqpreBeiited 
in  the  congress.  They  said  tihe  congress  was  com^ 
pCMGied  of  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  few  designing  mea, 
wlio  plotted  the  ruin  of  their  countiy:  tfaeysum- 
mqned  a  provincial  congress  to  countenance  these 
measures,  firom  which  body  issued  all  the  proceed- 
ingil  subsequently  acted  upon  by  general  Freyre. 
A  fiomewiiat  similar  morement  took  place  in  Co« 
quimbe^  to  which  place  an  Englishman  was  confi* 
i^ntiafty  di^atched  with  an  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedingSfe,  imd  an  invitation  to  co-operate  by  a  simul- 
taiie(9iis  movement,  while  anoth»  Englishman  was 
s«nt  to  Santiago  to  move  the  disaffected  there  in 
&vour  of  the  schemes  of  Freyre.  The  governor  of 
Coquimbo  was  deposed,  and  a  noted  Carrera  parti-i 
zm  appointed  in  his  place :  the  jurisdiction  wbb  de- 
dared  independmt»  and  the  acts  of  the  general  c<m- 
gpress  illsg^.  These  proceedings  ware  declared  not 
tQ  be  directed  personally  against  O'Higgins,  but 
against  his  ministry,  and  the  illegal  combinationB  of 
his  partizans.  The  same  feelings  prevailed  in  the 
capital,  though  th^  were  not  so  evenly  expressed ; 
\mi  all  were  prepared  for  a  diaiugie  of  government. 

Previous  to  this,  two  envoys  dispatched  by  ge- 
neral San  Martui  to  JSurope»  in  March  1822,  had 
deposited  with  the  government  of  Chile  serious 
charges  i^aiast  Lord  Cochru^,  rdiative  to  his  con* 
duct  at  Ancon,  and  his  long  mid  arduous  services 
which  were  (q^posed  to  the  wishes  of  that  general : 
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Atf  demanded,  in  the  name  of  tke  govemmeht  of 
PiNli,  Hbat  die  supreme  director  of  Gliile  would  **  im- 
print upon  Lord  CochiBne  the  stamp  of  iiis  indig'^ 
nation  in  that  eflkadous  and  energetic  manner  da- 
inanded  by  the  mbgliitade  of  the  insult,  the  harmony 
whidixeigned  between  the  two  governments^  and 
tiieir  mutual  interests,  confident  that  his  ezcdlency^ 
the  protector,  would  not  find  his  hopes  frustrated.'' 
With  these  personalities  of  the  protector  of  Peru  ' 
the  supreme  director  of  Chile  did  not  coincide,  first, 
because  he  approTed  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane ;  and  second,  because  he  had  great  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  the  admiral,  and  knew  that  he  had 
not  in. any  case  given  cause  of  complaint  to  San 
Martin. 

These  charges  had  be^i  made  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  it  was  some  months  after  hia 
return  to  Chile  before  he  heard  that  they  had  be^i 
made*  At  length  a  friend  procured  him  a  copy  of 
die  papers,  and  he  prepared  a  complete  refutation, 
eoij^es  of  whiciu  with  the  accusations,  he  sent  to  £!ng- 
laiid*  While  Lord  Cochrane  was  ei^aged  in  drawing 
up  Ike  refutation,  the  supr^ne  director,  CHiggins, 
was  in  Valparaiso,  but  he  caused  the  pap^«  to  be  laid 
before  the  goivemBwnt.  No  notice  was  taken  of  them, 
but  every  means  were  used  by  the  ministers  to  tiirow 
efaetades  in  his  way,  and  to  amK>y  him :  this,  as 
well  as  the  previous  conduct  of  the  govemm^it 
towards  the  navy^  had  made  him  determine  to  quit 
Ae  service  of  Chile,  and  this  event  was  hastened, 
by  informaticm  given  him  by  a  respectable  man,  a 
<Kdond  in  the  army,  whose  name  for  his  own  sake 
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must  be  suppressed,  that  a  plan  was  laid  to  assassi'* 
natehim.  Ever  since  the  mutiny,  ministers  had 
sent  their  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  dilSerent 
vessels,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  admiral. 
These  circumstances  at  length  induced  him  to  ac- 
cept the  offers  of  the  ^nperor  of  Brazil,  and  to  in^- 
sist  upon  the  resignation  which  he  had  some  time 
before  tendered  being  accepted. 

He  accordingly  embarked  on  board  the  brig  Co- 
lonel Allen,  and  sailed  from  Quintero  bay  on  the 
l6th  of  January,  1828/  On  leaving  the  bay,  his 
flag,  as  admiral  of  Chile,  was  lowered  tar  ever  .from 
tbe  mast-head  of  the  national  schooner  Monteziima^ 
and  thus  Chile  lost  the  farther  services  of  the  most 
brave,  zealous,  successful,  and  meritorious  oflSicer  it 
ever  possessed;  a  man  whose  services  they  never 
repaid,  whose  merit  they  never  were  able  to  appre- 
date,  and  whose  salutary  advice  was  always  treated 
with  disrespect;  whose  splendid  achievements  had  se- 
cured the  independence  of  Chile,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  liberties  of  Peru^  and  wholly  cleared  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  every  Spanish  vessel ;  achievements 
which  were  repaid  with  the  most  unimrdonable  in- 
gratitude by  the  government  he  served. 

Six  months  after  his  return  from  his  brilliant  and 
important  success  at  Valdivia,  he  could  obtain  nei- 
ther for  himself  nor  his  officers  any  .acknowledge* 
ment,  either  approving  or  disapproving  of  his  or 
their  conduct.  He  was  treated  with  such  marked 
n^lect  that  he  at  length  tendered  the  resignation 
before  alluded  to.  As,  however,  the  success  of  the 
contemplated  expedition  to  Peru  would»  it  was  fore^ 
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seen,  in  a  great  meafiure  depend  on  his  being  retained 
in  the  service,  the  government  at  length  not  only 
made  an  acknowledgement  of  the  benefits  rtedved, 
but,  as  a  proof  of  its  sincerity,  and  as  a  token  of  its 
gratitude,  gave  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Chileno  na^ 
tion,  a  fine  estate  on  the  Rio  Qaro,  a  branch  of 
the  La  Laxa  river,  in  the  province  of  Concepcion. 
The  title  deed  which  conveyed  his  estate  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  mark  of  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
services;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  exploits, 
and  to  attadi  the  name  of  C!ochraile  for  ever  to  the 
soil  of  Chile,  the  estate  was  entailed  upon  his  heirs 
for  ever.  This  has,  however,  turned  out  like  most 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chileno  government  towards 
foreigners  :  the  government  has  lately  made  a  grant 
of  the  estate  to  another  person,  and  Lord  Coch-r 
rane's  steward  has  been  driven  from  the  land,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  all  his  effects  by  the  local 
authorities. 

When  Lord  Cochrane  left  Chile  there  was  due  tQ 
hkn  from  the  government,  on  account  of  prize 
moneys  the  sum  of  60,000  dollars,  or  12,0001.  ster- 
ling. Not  a  single  dollar  had  he  any  hope  of  re- 
ceiving, nor  is  there  the  most  distant  chance  that  any 
part  of  the  sum  due  will  ever  be  paid  by  the  go- 
yemment. 

But  Lord  Cochrane  is  not  a  solitary  instuice.  I 
have  seen  many  brave  and  meritorious  officers 
actually  pennyless,  uselessly  wasting  their  time  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  payment  of  wages  and 
prize  money  adcnowledged  to  be  due  to  them. 

Late  accounts  from  Chile  assure  me  that  the 
whole  of  the  officers  and  crews  have  been  turned 
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adrljft  without  any  pajrtiMiit  beitig  made  to  them,  or 
intended  to  be  made,  and  tibie  veaads  have  all  bean 
dismantled. 

ItfOrd  Ck>clirane  had  foresem  Che  change  that  was 
about  to  take  plaoe,  and  waa  early  iitformed  of  the 
moTementsat Goncepdon and Coquimbo ;  he, there- 
fore, lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  supreme  director 
of  the  danger  which  awaited  him>  and  again  statM 
to  him  the  cause  and  remedy,  that  of  displacing  at 
onee  the  obnoxious  minister,  and  throwing  upon 
him  the  opprobrium  which  fiirly  belonged  to  him. 
He  pointed  out  to  him  the  necessity  in  such  eases  of 
conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  proved  by 
examples  in  other  governments.  But  supreme  di-* 
rectoBts  are  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  princes,  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  and  evil  counsellors,  and  are 
the  last  to  benefit  on  critical  occasions  by  good  ad- 
vice, and  this  was  the  case  with  general  CKHiggins, 
who  was  from  the  first  to  the  last  imposed  upon,  and 
moat  absurdly  upheld  the  obnoxious  minister  against 
the  public  opinion. 

llie  supreme  director  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  he  could  put  down  the  revolt,  and  punish  Freyre 
ftxr  hfi9  conduct,  without  i»v<4ving  tlie  country  in  a 
dvil  war.  He  was  on  this  occasion  probably  led  by 
his  feelings :  he  had  been  Freyre's  protector  and  be- 
nefactor, and  was  the  more  hurt  on  this  aeeount  at 
hiseonduet  Ha  oxderad  the  mflitta  to  be  eafied  out, 
when  he  heard  that  Freyre^  troops  had  advanced 
beybnd  the  river  Maule.  The  corps  of  QuMlota  mA 
Aconcagua  refused  to  mow  out  of  tiieir  respective 
distriets^  asBMlitWM  atimgth  apparent  to  the  di- 
rector that  his  power  was  fast  declining. 
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The  Coquimbanos  had  taken  arms  in  favour  of 
Freyre ;  all  die  disposable  force  of  the  jurisdiction^ 
assisted  by  a  portion  of  militia,  advanced  toward 
the  capital.  In  December,  1822,  they  reached 
niapel,  and  at  the  end  of  January  arrived  in  Acon- 
cagua. On  the  road,  a  party  of  them  was  dispatch-* 
ed  to  QuiUota  to  secure  the  accession  of  that  place. 

I  happened  to  be  at  QuiUota  that  very  day  on  a 
vldt  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  when  he  an- 
Bounoed  to  me  the  events  which  had  occurred :  Jm 
tdid  me  that  on  the  previous  night,  while  conversing 
in  his  parlour  with  the  curate,  a  party  of  horse- 
aokliers  appeared  in  his  court*yard,  that  the  officer 
who  commanded  tham  entered  the  house,  and  de- 
clared him  a  prisoner ;  another  party  took  pos- 
aesaiofi  of  the  barradcs.  The  cabiklo  was  instantly 
summoned  by  the  governor  to  receive  the  cmnmifr* 
nications  brought  by  the  oflBMsar,  inviting  th^od  to 
joiA  the  cause  of  the  Coquimbanos:  i:q^n  its  as- 
sMoabling,  the  invitati<m  was  instantly  acceded  to, 
ajad  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  was  ordered  to 
be  hdd  in  the  public  square  on  the  next  morning. 
TUs  matter  of  form  accordingly  todc  plaec^  tv^heft 
the  proceedings  of  the  cabildo  received  the  popular 
asswt.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  mov^ 
mmt,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
-fimte  whifih  indicated  the  change  that  was  goii^  on. 
AU  was  peaeeaUe  and  quiet;  there  were  7fiO 
soUiats  in  the  town,  and  not  one  excess  had  been 
committed  I  Hibe  extreme  qmefcness  of  ibs  peo]^ 
imdtt  sueh  circumstances  affonte  the  best  proof  <^at 
can  be  offered  of  the  remarkably  pacific  dispooiion 
of  the  ChHeno  character. 
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On  the  aSth  of  January,  18S8,  the  long  expected 
movement  took  place  in  Santiago.  A  meeting  of  the 
principal  disaffected  persons  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  governor  intendente,  Guzman.  This  officer, 
accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the  guard  of 
honour,  appeared  before  the  supreme  director,  and 
requested  him  to  resign  his  authority  into  their 
hands:  he  reproached  them  with  their  rebellious 
conduct  and  ungrateful  desertion ;  expressed  his 
willingness  to  resign  his  unenviable  situation  into 
the  hands  of  any  competent  authority,  but  refused 
to  do  so  to  them,  or  to  any  one  they  should  name : 
they  threatened  force,  but  the  director  was  firm. 
These  officers  returned  to  those  who  had  deputed 
them,  when  the  meeting  proposed  that  the  supreme 
director  should  be  invited  to  resign  his  authority  into 
the  hands  of  a  junta  composed  of  Don  Agustin, 
Eyzaguirre,  Bon  Fernando  Errazuris,  and  Don 
Jose  Miguel  Infante.  As  the  congress  had  some 
short  time  before  ceased  to  hold  its  sittings,  and  as 
there  was  no  other  authority  to  whom  he  could  con- 
vey his  renunciation,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
public  tranquility,  Don  fiemardo  O'Higgins  consent- 
ed to  accede  to  this  invitation  upon  conditions  that 
the  junta  would  engage  that  another  national  con- . 
gress  should  be  summoned,  and  called  together  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  to  whom  they  should  resign 
their  temporary  authority ;  ond  that  if  after  an  in- 
terval of  six  months  the  differences  then  existing 
between  the  then  great  jurisdictions  of  the  country 
should  not  be  terminated,  the  functions  of  the  junta 
should  cease,  and  the  power  revert  to  the  people, 
who  at  a  general  meeting  might  take  such  steps  as 
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they  should  think  necessary  for  the  estilblishment  of  a 
government 

This  treaty  was  signed  on  the  same  day  by  (yHig- 
gins  and  by  Don  Mariano  Egana  (the  present  de- 
puty of  Chile  resident  in  London),  as  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Santiago.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
power  of  the  new  junta  should  be  determined  by 
three  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of  Mr. 
Egana.  The  junta  were  immediately  installed,  and 
appointed  Don  Mariano  Egana  minister  of  state  and 
marine,  and  Don  Agustin  Vial  minister  of  finance 
and  war. 

On  the  approach  of  general  Freyre  with  an  armed 
force  from  the  south,  and  oi  general  Benevento  with 
the  Coquimbanos  from  the  north,  the  soldiery  had 
assured  Don  Bernardo  O'Higgins  that  he  might 
depend  upon*their  fidelity  and  support,  but  he  pre- 
ferred a  voluntary  renunciation  of  an  authority  which 
had  been  to  him  a  source  of  privation,  anxiety,  and 
fatigue,  to  the  evils  which  he  foresaw  would  follow 
from  his  refusal :  he  adopted  this  line  of  conduct,' 
neither  from  any  personal  apprehension,  nor  from 
any  conviction  of  the  good  that  would  follow  what 
he  considered  an  usurpation  of  a  dangerous  ten<* 
dency,  but  from  a  desire  to  avoid  all  chance  of  a  civil 
war,  and  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  public 
tranquillity. 

The  first  act  of  the  junta  was  to  summon  the  con- 
gress. General  San  Martin,  aware  of  the  growing 
storm,  had  set  off  for  Mendosa.  General  0'Higgins^ 
immediately  repaired  to  Valparaiso,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  embarking  for  Peru.  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival  in  the  port,  g^aeral  Freyre  appeared  in  the 
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bay  on  board  the  Independenda,  accompanied  by 
two  transports  from  Concepcion,  bringing  1500  men^ 
who  were  immediately  landed.  The  governor's 
house  was  snrroimded,  and  general  O'Higgins  was 
airrestedy  but  the  better  sort  of  people  went  in  a  body 
t»  general  Freyre  and  solicited  his  liberty,  and  re- 
q;aested  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  much 
respected  ex-director.  This  request  was  so  far  com- 
plied with,  that  a  more  surveillance  was  placed  over 
him,  and  even  this  was  continued  for  a  very  short 
period. 

I  had  private  interviews  with  both  these  chiefs  at 
this  thne^  and  felt  much  interest  in  these  singular 
proeeedings ; — it  wm  the  only  revohition  I  had  wit* 
Bessed,  which  certainly  was  very  TemukMe  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted. 

General  Freyrei  marched  his  troops  towards  San- 
tiago, but  abstained  from  entering  the  city :  he  tha-e 
repeated  the  proclamations  he  had  previously  issued, 
disavowing  all  intrntion  of  placing  hhnsdf  at  the 
head  of  affiurs :  his  sole  olgect,  he  declared,  was  to 
procure  for  the  nation  sudi  a  fair  dective  and  re^ 
presentative  government  as  should  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple more  perfect  Uberty  than  they  had  hitherto  en- 
joyed ;  he  recommended  that  the  office  of  director,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  responsibility  of  the  situation, 
should  under  no  circumstances  continue  for  a  longer 
period  tiian  two  years. 

With  a  view  to  leave  the  congress  at  fiill  libtfty 
to  act  upon  its  own  free  wiU,  he  encamped  his  forces 
upon  the  plains  of  Maypo,  a  few  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Santiago ;  and,  that  his  presence  might  not 
be  said  to  o^rawe  the  people,  he  himself  refused  to 
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cttter  the  d^.  The  junta  that  still  acMBinaUf  gfh 
▼emed  in  the  capital^  aided  by  the  other  portiHane 
of  general  Freyre^  oif(^red  him  the  office  of  directoxv 
which  he,  ia  conformity  to  hie  proclamatiaD,  refoseA 
The  matter  was  afterwards  dificuseed  la  oongress, 
wh^n  Jhis  friends  urged  that  general  Freyre  shauM 
be  called  upon  peremptorily  to  take  upon  himself  Ike 
office  of  supreme  direeton  The  general,  ^werar^ 
fled  alone  in  the  direction  of  the  river  Mank^ 
whither  he  was  followed  by  messengers  bearing  tkut 
order  of  the  congress,  which  called  on  him  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority,  however  contrary  to  his 
wishes ;  a  mandate  to  which  he  submitted  as  if  under 
great  restraint  This  is  one  of  the  many  fooleries 
frequently  {Hraetised  in  Chile,  no  less  than  in 
other  parts  of  Qtm&i  America  at  the  present 
day* 

General  Freyre  upon  assamiiig  the  reins  of  go-i 
verwaent  was  aUe  to  effect  little  good  for  his  cou»-i 
try  >  he  proved  himself,  in  £eu1,  to  be  the  weak- 
headed  tooL  of  a  party.  Jfo  one  who  knows  the  ge^ 
ueral  will  deny  him  the  mwit  ef  beii^  a  brave  sel^ 
dier,  a  wdl  meaning^  patriot,  an  amiable  unassumiag 
man  in  private  life,  actuated  by  a  desire  of  doiag 
good  I  in  person^  in  address,  and  in  suavity  of  bbsbm 
ners,  he  greatly  resembled  Don  Bernardo  OHigginr^ 
hut  he  was  still  less  qualified  tlum  his  la^eeessor 
€nr  the  office  of  supreme  director. 

Many  changes  now  took  place  in  the  puUie  offices, 
and  notliiaig  but  reforms  were  taUced  c^.  A  general 
inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  instituted  into  the  pecu»« 
htiMB  of  the  kte  miniBter,  whose  ma^ractices  were 
^apwiy  prodahaed  and  particularized  in  print.     In^ 
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Tefitigations  were  also  ordered  to  be  made  respeeting 
public  accounts ;  every  one  looked  anxiously  for  a 
thorough  regeneration  of  the  national  affairs,  and 
many  projects  were  talked  of  by  the  new  govern- 
maat  for  the  prevention  of  similar  abuses  in  future, 
but  public  expectation  was  disappointed :  the  so  much 
talked  of  decrees  of  inquiry  and  reformation  were 
passed  over  in  oblivion,  and  the  new  ministers,  Don 
Mariano  Egafia  and  Don  Diego  Benevente  found  it 
inconvenient  to  alter  the  system;  no  report  was 
ever  made,  nor,  as  far  as  the  public  could  learn,  did 
any  investigation  ever  take  place. 

The  new  order  of  aflbirs,  after  a  sufficiently  long 
trial,  was  found  to  have  produced  none  of  the  good 
it  promised :  it  was  discovered  to  have  effected  only 
a  change  of  men ;  the  same  system  of  public  rob- 
bery, the  same  procrastination,  and  bad  faith,  still 
continued  to  be  practised.  General  Freyre  possessed 
na  talent  for  government ;  in  all  cases  he  refused  to 
act  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  referred  every 
thing  to  the  decision  of  the  congress,  a  body  which 
only  held  its  sittings  during  one  fourth  of  the  year, 
and  wasted  that  time  in  discussions  of  mere  frivolity 
and  etiquette.  Every  body  became  in  consequence 
discontented,  and  thus  matters  are  still  going  on 
ripening  for  a  new  revolution. 

The  first  great  object  adopted  by  the  government 
of  Freyre  was  a  new  tariff,  which,  though  apparently 
more  liberal  than  the  former,  was  still  counter- 
balanced by  the  extraordinary  regulations  which  I 
have  detailed  in  my  accoimt  of  the  revenue. 

The  congress,  after  sitting  above  a  twelvemonth,  at 
length  produced,  at  the  dose  of  1823,  the  long 
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talked  of  new  constitution,  Which  as  a  specimen  of 
legislation  is  one  of  the  most  curious  productions  of 
the  age.  These  sapient  legislators  were  desirous  of 
having  a  representative  government  without  h  re- 
presentative assembly,  as  some  of  them  assured  me 
they  had  witnessed  in  all  other  constitutions  of  the 
several  states  of  South  America  the  evil  effects  re- 
sulting from  representative  congresses  in  which  little 
more  than  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  prevailed ; 
unanimity,  they  said,  was  never  known  upon  any  sub. 
ject,  and  could  only  be  expected  from  a  small  body 
where  dispassionate  discussion  might  be  carried  on, 
and  in  whose  hands  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people  could  with  more  safety  be  lodged.  With 
equal  wisdom  they  conceived  that  all  public  serv- 
ants should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts,  and 
they  took  a  curious  method  for  this  purpose : 
by  way  of  preventing  malpractices,  no  one  of  them 
was  to  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  case  whatever, 
but  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  small 
aristocratical  assembly.  The  outline  is  this:  the 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  director, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  administer,  execute,  and  promul- 
gate the  laws  of  the  country;  he  has  the  prerogative 
of  first  proposing  the  outline  of  any  new  law,  but 
for  this  he  must  have  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
council  of  state ;  he  is  to  organize  and  dispose  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces,  but  not  to  command  them ;  to 
appoint  all  subaltern  officers  by  his  own  free  will, 
but  none  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  with- 
out consent  of  the  senate ;  he  is  to  declare  war  or 
peace  as  sanctioned  by  the  senate ;  to  appoint  his 
own    ministers,    subject    to    the   approval  of    the 
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council  of  state;  to  mitigate  and  pardon  convicts,  but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  senate ;  to  remove 
public  officers  for  incapacity,  with  consent  of  the 
senate,  or  for  malpractices  only,  by  handing  over 
their  accusations  to  the  public  tribunals ;  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  and  alliance,  commerce,  &c.  only 
by  consent  of  the  senate ;  to  appoint  diplomatic 
agents,  and  to  define  their  powers  only  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  senate ;  to  nominate  persons  to 
office  with  consent  of  the  senate :  he  is  to  have  three 
ministers  of  state  to  assist  him  in  his  political 
fanctions. 

The  council  of  state  is  composed  of  seven  per- 
sons, viz.  two  members  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  one  church  dignitary,  one  military  chief, 
one  inspector  of  rents,  and  two  acting  directors  of 
national  economy.  Its  functions  are — ^to  consult  with 
the  director,  and  to  approve  or  reject  any  project 
of  a  new  law ;  to  approve  of  the  appointments  of 
the  ministers,  or  to  move  for  their  dismissal ;  to  ex- 
amine the  budget  to  be  presented  to  the  senate ;  in 
fine  to  be  consulted  by  the  director  on  every  matter 
of  consequence.  This  body  is  to  assemble  in  the 
house  of  the  director  twice  every  week. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  nine  individuals,  cho- 
sen for  six  years,  which  term  may  be  indefinitely 
extended !  Its  duties  are  to  watch  over  the  due 
observance  of  the  laws,  and  good  conduct  of  public 
functionaries ;  to  sanction  or  disapprove  the  laws ; 
to  suspend  instantly  any  executive  act  of  the  di- 
rector, which  they  may  think  likely  to  lead  to 
bad  results,  or  any  violation  of  the  laws ;  to 
watch  over  the  national  habits  and  morals ;  to  jre* 
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golate  the  education  of  youth,  to  see  that  civic  vir- 
tues and  morality  may  attain  public  reward  and 
distinction ;  to  protect  private  guarantees ;  to  qua* 
lify  the  merit  of  individuals,  preserving  a  raster 
of  the  services  and  virtues  of  each  citizen  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  director,  or  pro- 
posed for  benemaritos  to  Hie  sanction  of  the  na- 
ti(mal  chamber  to  be  admitted  to  this  grade.  More- 
over, the  duties  of  the  senate  are  to  sanction  the 
rules  and  ordiimnces  of  every  publie  body,  or  regu*- 
lations  of  every  public  office  presented  by  the  di- 
rector; to  sanction  declarations  of  war,  with  the 
previous  consent  oi  the  national  dhamber,  treaties 
of  peace  and  comm^ce,  taxes  asnd  contributions, 
budgets,  loans,  appointments  and  dismissals  of  pub* 
lie  officers,  formations  of  cities  and  townsr,  ceremo^ 
nials  of  public  feasts,  public  estaldii^ments  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  very  long  list  of  petty  duties  which 
properly  bdong  alone  to  the  esDecutive  ocdiiorities; 
llie  details  of  its  forms  of  procee^ng  are  minute 
a&d  childish,  particularly^  such  as  relate  to  the  difrb 
tihg^hing  all  the  deserving  citizens  inta  Certain 
dassea  in  the  grand  registry  of  dvic  merit — ^viz, 
that  of  ordinary  merit,  deserving  merit  (beneme- 
ritos),  and  mmt  of  heroic  d^ree  (en  grado  he- 
xoieo). 

The  national  chamber  is  a  body  of  represents- 
tives  called  together  on  any  important  occaason ;  its 
mmiber  must  be  above  fifty  and  under  SOO ;'  one^ 
eighth  part  of  this  body  is  replaced  every  year  \^ 
ao  equal  portion  of  new  members  elected  for  tha 
purpose.  The  members  of  this  body  must  residei 
IB  ^  town  wliere  the  senate  asaemUes,  andwhen^ 
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ever  the  senate  chuses  to  order  a  convocation  of  the 
chamber,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  the  secretary 
of  the  senate,  and  the  fiscal  (or  attorney-general), 
proceed  to  ballot  for  the  names  of  twenty-five  out 
of  the  list  of  the  whole  chamber ;  and  the  number 
so  ballotted  are  bound  immediately  to  assemble  in 
order  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  laws  as  the 
senate  may  transmit  to  them ;  to  approve  or  disap* 
prove  of  questions  of  war,  peace,  loans,  and  contri- 
butions; to  sanction  the  appointment  of  citizens 
of  ordinary  merit,  and  those  of  heroic  degree ;  and 
to  appoint  the  tribunal  of  censorship  of  the  press. 
Each  session  is  to  continue  during  two  sittings  only, 
one  to  receive  the  laws  and  listen  to  the  speech  of 
the  reporter,  the  other  to  discuss  and  determine  the 
matter :  these  two  sittings  must  not  exceed  the  time 
of  the  two  following  days. 

There  are,  besides,  electoral  assemblies  formed  in 
every  district  or  parish  of  200  inhabitants,  whose 
functions  are,  to  elect  or  eject  such  citizens  as  be- 
nemeritos  as  are  proposed  to  them  by  competent 
magistracy.  They  may  petition  the  executive  to 
discharge  any  functionary  whom  they  consider  to 
have  abused  his  situation. 

A  new  arrangement  is  to  be  instituted  in  the  ju- 
dicial courts,  but  no  mention  is  made  respecting  any 
reformation  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country. 

A  perfect  liberty  of  the  press  is  pompously  de- 
clared; but  the  law  is  to  permit  no  one  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  myisteries,  dogmas,  or  disci-* 
pline  of  religion,  or  the  system  of  morality  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  catholic  church.  The  tri- 
bunal of  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  to  be  composed 
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of  seven  individuals ;  there  is  also  to  be  a  body  oC- 
literary  counsellors  to  whom  every  article  to  be 
printed  is  to  be  submitted,  for  the  simple  and  only 
purpose  of  cautioning  the  author  against  any  cen- 
surable proposition  he  may  desire  to  publish : 
should  the  author  be  dissatisfied  with  this  caution, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  above-mentioned  tribunal^, 
which  is  to  decide  upon  the  subject.    . 

Finally,  among  the  many  absurd  reforms  that 
are  ordered  to  take  place  by  the  new  constitution, 
is  that  of  national  morality.  A  moral  code  is  to 
be  formed,  *<  wherein  is  to  be  defined,  the  duties  of 
a  citizen  in  all  stages  of  his  life,  and  in  every  con- 
dition of  society,  forming  for  him,  habits,  exercises, 
duties,  public  instruction,  rituals,  and  pleasures, 
which  the  laws  are  to  transform  into  customs,  and 
the  customs  into  civic  virtues  and  morals  " ! ! 

From  this  outline  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  no 
satisfaction  could  result  from  the  operations  of  i^ 
government  so  constituted :  the  people  of  Coquimbo 
and  Concepcion  found  that  the  grievances  of  which 
they  had  complained  were  increased,  especially  since 
the  publication  of  the  constitution,  which  deprived 
them  of  all  voice  and  influence  in  the  government, 
and  placed  the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  a  small 
junta  self-elected  and  self-invented  with  sovereign 
authority. 

This  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  the  failure 
of  an  expedition  to  Chiloe,  for  which  great  prepay 
rations  were  made  by  General  Freyre,  both  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces.  The  expedition,  com-- 
manded  by  general  Freyre  in  person,  was  intended 
to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their  hold  in  the  Andii- 
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pela^ ;  the  didembarkation  was  effected  without  the 
least  oppositioa  from  the  enemy ;  but  the  genexal, 
instead  of  dashing  forward  at  once  upon  the  forti- 
fications  of  San  Carloe»  and  carrying  the  town  ei 
Castro  by  surprize,  lost  the  opportunity  by  over- 
caution :  the  Creole,'  no  less  than  the  Spanish  sol- 
dier is  as  capable  of  carrying  any  object  by  a  coup 
de  main  as  he  is  unable  to  resist  an  un^q>ected  at- 
tack. The  one  half  of  the  forces  advanced  upon 
Castro,  driving  before  them  the  enemy,  but  as  Chdr 
orders  were  to  wait  half-way  for  the  junction  of 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  the  Spaniards,  thinking 
them  afraid,  attacked  them  in  ambush,  and  cut  off 
their  retreat:  panic-struck,  they  s^arated  in  con- 
f^on,  and  rejoined  their  comrades  how  they  couM; 
all  lost  their  courage  by  this  mismanagement.  They 
again  embarked,  and  returned  to  Chile  with  the  loss 
of  one-fourth  of  their  armament,  and  without  hav- 
ing gained  the  least  advantage. 

About  this  time  a  most  important  event  occurred, 
in  the  arrival  of  the  British  consul-general,  who 
came  accredited  from  his  government  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  recognition  <^  Chile  by  Great  Britain 
«--^n  object  int^ided  to  be  consummated  by  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  whenever  that  country  should  so  tut 
have  established  its  independence  as  to  possess  a 
government  which  might  be  deemed  to  have  the 
requisite  solidity,  capable  of  affording  due  security 
to  such  British  subjects  as  might  venture  there 
upon  the  same  understanding  as  that  in  which  they 
are  received  and  protected  by  old  established '  go- 
vernments. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  on  the  arrival 
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of  the  consul-general,  Mr«  Nugent,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  take  such  prompt  measures  for 
the  recognition  of  the  government  of  Chile,  as  Mr. 
Parish  has  so  judidouslf  taken  with  that  of  Buenos 
Ajres.  Chile  is  still  in  a  state  of  revolution ;  while 
BuenoB  Ayres,  from  the  experience  gained  by  her 
l^slators,  has  attained  a  sufficient  importance,  a 
better  administration  of  justice,  sound  commercial 
views,  and  has  displayed  such  punctuality  and  good 
faith  in  all  her  engagements,  as  fiilly  to  entitle  the 
government  of  that  country  to  rank  with  the  re- 
gular governments  of  other  nations.  Chile,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  for  some  time  past  retrograding, 
and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  any  government 
at  all ;  all  its  affairs  are  mismanaged,  its  revenues 
are  misapplied,  its  commerce  has  decayed ;  and  a 
great  change,  probably  a  violent  one,  must  take 
place  before  it  can  again  be  restored  to  the  state  in 
which  it  was  even  under  the  administration  of  Don 
Bernardo  O'Higgins.  It  is  difficult  however  to  oon«^ 
jectiire  how  any  change  can  benefit  the  country. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year,  1824,  the  government 
of  Chile  was  alarmed  at  the  news  of  a  Spanish 
force,  cousi^ting  of  the  Asia,  a  sixty-four  gun  ship, 
and  the  Achilles,  of  eighteen  guns,  being  in  the  Pa- 
cific. These  vessels  arrived  at  the  island  of  Chiloe 
soon  after  the  troops  under  Freyre  had  left  the 
place.  They  remained  there  nearly  four  months  to 
recover  the  health  which  their  crews  had  lost  in 
the  voyage  from  Europe.  On  tibeir  voyage  from 
Chiloe  to  Peru  they  boarded  and  searched  aii  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessel,  which  brought  the  news  of 
their  being  on  the  coast.    It  may  seem  remarkable 
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that  these  vessels  should  have  remained  for  months 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valdivia,  and  yet  that  they 
should  neither  have  been  heard  of  by  the  garrison 
in  that  place,  nor  that  any  information  should  have 
been  given  thereof  to  the  government  at  Santiago. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive, 
or  even  to  believe  when  related,  the  manner  in 
which  things  are  managed  or  left  alone  in  Chile, 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  news  was  spread,  general 
Freyre,  who  feared  an  attack  upon  Valparaiso^ 
dispatched  a  force  to  that  place,  and  wished  to  put 
the  ships  in  the  port  in  condition  to  act  on  the' de- 
fensive ;  but  the  senate  absolutely  refused  to  incur 
the  expense.  This  seems  to  have  incensed  the  ge- 
neral against  this  body.  He  soon  afterwards  dis- 
solved the  senate,  and  abrogated  the  last  made  con- 
stitution. He  now  ordered  the  ships  of  war  to  be 
refitted ;  this  took  several  months,  and  the  sailors 
would  not  move  without  being  paid  a  great  portion 
of  their  arrears  of  pay :  for  this  purpose  new  direct 
taxes  were  levied,  such  as  patentes  or  licences 
upon  all  merchants,  shop-keejfers,  dealers,  ships,  &c. 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1824, 
the  director  and  ntunistry  repaired  to  Valparaiso, 
paid  a  portion  of  the  money  due,  and  promised  the 
remainder,  which  induced  the  fleet  to  put  to  sea, 
under  general  Blanco,  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
ships. 

The  more  recent  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  Freyre  are  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  na- 
tional revenue,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  among 
them  being  the  confiscation  of  the  conventual  pro- 
perty of  the  country. 
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Since  I  left  Chile,  in  the  beginning  of  1825,  an 
attempt  at  revolution  has  taken  place.  One  of 
the  earliest  measures  of  the  minister,  general 
Pinto,  was  to  summon  another  national  congress, 
but,  like  all  the  former,  no  good  was  produced  by 
this  body ;  it  served  only  to  generate  fresh  animo- 
sities, and  to  widen  the  existing  spirit  of  dissatis- 
faction. An  attempt  to  assassinate  two  of  the  mtoi- 
bers  of  the  congress  by  others  of  that  body,  because 
of  their  known  connexion  with,  and  support  of,  the 
government,  led  to  a  general  ferment ;  and  a  propo- 
sition on  the  propriety  of  dissolving  itself  was  dis- 
cussed by  that  body,  as  was  also  another  proposi- 
tion for  placing  the  legislative  and  executive  power 
without  controul  in  the  hands  of  the  director.^ 

*  Apfpendix  A.— Papers,  respecting  the  revolutions  in  Chile  in 
the  months  of  July  and  Octoher^  18S5. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

POLITICAL  HISTOKY  OF   CHILE. — GOVERNMENT. 

Under  tlie  Spaniards. — Pxindpal  Fttnctionarie8.-»PubIic  Bodies. 
«— 'Ttibunsds. — General  and  local  Authbrities. — Judicial  pro- 

.  oevea.— Under  the  Spaniards  and  the  IndepeadanU.— Supreme 
Director.— ^Senate. — Responsibility  of  Ministers.^ — Empenos, 
what. — Bribery  common.  —  Parties. — Army. — Militia.  —  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice. — Local  Magistrates. — Venal. — Cor- 
tupt.— Govenuv  of  a  Province — luA  ChBxaeter.—PostmiBce.— 
Lawsuits. 


Government. — ^In  attempting  to  describe  the 
government  of  Chile  I  am  boimd  to  pronounce  th^t 
there  never  has  existed  since  the  first  discovery  of  the 
country  any  system  deserving  the  name  of  a  regular 
government.  There  has  always  existed  in  Chile  an 
aristocracy,  whose  interests  were  peculiar,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  feudal  tenure,  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  middle  class  in  society :  under  such  a  system 
no  collision  of  interests  ever  took  place.  The  govern- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  being  perfectly  despotic,  required 
but  little  from  the  aristocracy ;  the  desires  of  the  body 
of  the  people  being  very  limited,  and  their  character 
very  mild,  they  were  easily  directed  in  the  way  the 
government  wished.  No  desire  existed  of  disturbing 
this  harmony,  as  the  colonial  laws,  so  inimical  to  a 
free  trade,  threw  the  entire  monopoly  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  Spaniards ;  even  commerce  lost  its  influence, 
and  as  the  interests  of  these  persons,  though  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  were  co-equal  with  those  of  the  go- 
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vemon  or  public  agents  of  the  mother  counb^,  no 
jeeloufiies  were  created  in  these  quarters*  These  im^ 
nopolies  being  granted  under  the  royal  authority^ 
aad  aa  the  existing  and  only  tolerated  religioua 
system  inculcated  the  strictest  passiTeobedfenee^  each 
class  x>f  the  community  kept  their  aqnrate  interests 
difltinct;  the  landholder  and  fiuner  were  iquite  iiide« 
pendant  of  the  merchant^  the  merchant  was  agaiii 
indep^idant  of  the  placemen^  ^o  derived  their  ajw 
pointments  from  the  king  him8df;.iio  thought  of  in* 
tcrferenoe  with  one  another  ever  .arose  among  these 
several  branches  of  the  society.  The  whde  country 
was  originally  divided  and  granted  in  immense  pos* 
sessions  to  a  few  favoured  settlers  and  the  clergy ; 
and  these  persons,  in  oonsequenoe  of  theharsh  feudal 
services  they  exacted  from  the  labourers^  who  seemed 
ever  unconscious  of  thdr  slavery,  exerdaed,  asif  ho^ 
common  consent,  a  perfect  tjrranny  over  his  own  dia^ 
triet .  Disputes  between  neighbouring  landholders 
were  referred  to  the  courts  of  reference,  and  high  ttu 
Inuials  in  the  capitaL  As  these  landholders  were  &w 
in  nxuaber>  and  those  few  connected  by  intermarriages, 
with  one  uiother,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  which 
were  very  numerous,  dqiended  more  upon  fiitnily  pri^ 
vil^es,  or  the  influence  of  rdativels,  than  upon  any 
solid  expectation  or  wish  for  the  exercise  of  a  digested 
system,  or  any  definite  principles  of  justice:  with  such 
an  aristocracy  it  resulted  insensibly  that  individual 
interests  by  universal  consent  ware  converted  into 
the  general  interest  of  the  (rlass,  and  hence  proceeded 
the  system  whi^  universally  pervaded  South 
America. 
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There  was  an  established  form  of  government  in 
Chile,  but  there  never  were  any  settled  regulations 
which  defined  the  obligations  of  each  portion  of  so- 
ciety ;  those  which  were  attempted  were  always  su- 
perseded by  private  influence. 

In  the  relations  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
dependance  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  rendered 
any  regulations  respecting  mutual  duties  mere  matter 
of  form ;  the  will  and  power  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments were  left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  former. 

The  practical  distribution  of  the  executive  au« 
thority  throughout  the  whole  community  was  purely 
military ;  the  president  was  captain  general,  deriving 
his  authority  immediately  from  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  liable  to  be  displaced  unless  active  in  sup- 
porting rigidly  the  power,  authority,  and  system  of 
the  king:  the  military  governors  of  strong  holds 
held  their  authorities  from  the  president;  the  in- 
tendentes  of  jurisdictions  were  brigadier  generals, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  president.  The  go- 
vernors of  provinces  were,  in  all  their  actions,  sub- 
ject to  written  orders  from  the  intendentes,  and  thus 
the  executors  of  public  authority  were  so  few  that 
they  could  be  easily  controlled. 

The  subordinate  authorities  placed  more  imme- 
diately over  the  people  were  the  jueces  de  partido, 
translated,  judges  of  divisions:  this  office  was,  in  fact, 
purely  military,  and  corresponding  to  the  rank  of 
corporal  of  militia:  the  male  population  of  the 
district  was  embodied  into  a  kind  of  military  com- 
munity, having  the  character  of  a  militia,  which 
name  it  actually  bore. 

This  judge,  ignorant  and  brutal  like  his  fellow 
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peasants,  exercised  his  authority  over  them,  idth 
martial  severity ;  and,  as  his  time  was  mostly  con- 
sumed in  his  duties,  for  which  he  received  no  pay, 
he  always  made  a  trade  of  his  authority,  which  Was 
permitted  by  his  superior  officer :  this  judge  could 
not,. however,  turn  his  authority  to  account  without 
the  consent  of  the  landholder,  or  lord  of  the  vassal 
X>easantry ;  he  was,  therefore,  always  submissive  and 
subservient  to  the  hacendado,  or  landowner,  who,  in 
fact,  was  the  silent  director  of  the  operations  of  the 
judge. 

The  governor  of  the  province  always  confirmed 
the  actions  of  the  juez,  however  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary, provided  they  did  not  militate  against  the  ha^ 
cendado,  whose  interests  were  always  protected.  Any 
peasant,  therefore,  who  appealed  to  the  provincial 
superior  against  any  act  of  the  juez,  always  received 
from  the  latter  such  treatment  as  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  most  humble  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  superior. 

There  was  neither  law  nor  justice  for  the  poor : 
in  the  towns,  however,  there  was  a  somewhat  better 
system,  and  less  oppression. 

Of  law  indeed  there  was  plenty  for  the  rich,  and 
disposition  enough  to  recur  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  parties  knew  that  the  suit  would  be  ultimately 
awarded  in  favour  of  the  party  which  had  the  long- 
est purse,  or  the  most  influence  at  court. 

There  was  in  the  capital  a  court  of  first  trial, 
where  the  contending  parties  were  confronted  before 
the  intendent  of  the  jurisdiction.  This  was  also  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  governors 
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of  proviaees;  and  from  the  verdict  of  this  court  ikete 
was  another  appeal  to  the  diamber  of  justiee,  where 
suits  were  carried  on  by  written  representations, 
which  could  be  prolonged  hy  litigants  to  an  indefi- 
nite eictent,  bf  the  discussion  of  matters  quite  irrele* 
vant  to  the  topics  in  dispute :  the  vexation,  delay, 
aad  cost  of  these  suits  kept  many  p^^ons  away  froin 
Uiem,  and  their  decisions  were  always  the  result  of 
the  private  influence  or  indirect  bribery  of  the  judge. 
From  these  decisions  there  was  again  an  appeal  to 
the  court  of  audiencia,  a  court  composed  of  old  Spa- 
niards, who  generally  received  their  authorities  from 
the  king :  this  office  was  in  most  cases  purchased. 

In  every  branch  of  administration  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  features  of  the  Spanish  system  was  that  no  one 
officer  could  at  any  time  execute  his  duties  without 
being  checked  by  two  or  three  persons  in  other  de- 
partments :  this  system,  intended  as  a  control  upon 
the  public  servants,  only  tended  to  defeat  its  object, 
since,  instead  of  being  checks  upon  one  another,  each 
for  himself  and  by  common  consent  turned  his  office 
to  tiie  best  possible  account,  and  thus  a  system  of  cor- 
ruption and  fraud  was  established :  this  was  general 
threughout  the  departments;  so  that  all  pursued  their 
course  without  fear  of  detection,  as  each  thus  obtained 
his  indemnity  as  he  proceeded,  and  was  in  no  degree 
responsible  fbr  his  actions.  In  this  manner  frauds 
in  the  distribution  of  justice  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  finance  were  carried  on  through  every  rami- 
fieatl^i;  the  arrangements  of  the  public  accounts 
wera  so  complicated,  under  the  appearance  of  simpli- 
dtf  and  detail,  that  attempts  at  detection  geneitilly 
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fidled :  this  was  so  notorious  at  home  that  orders 
were  sent  from  Spain  to  manage  their  books  of  ac- 
counts by  double  entry,  and  formulae  were  sent  out 
to  instruct  them  in  these  matters.  No  change,  how- 
ever, was  adopted ;  it  was  said  that  book-keeping 
by  double  entry  Cotdd  not  be  understood  in  South 
America;  and,  as  all  the  persons  employed  hi^  an 
interest  in  the  old  system,  all  innovation  was  an  evil 
not  to  be  introduced,  and  none  was  permitted.  A 
pretence  of  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  court 
of  Spain  was  made,  but  the  accounts  were  so  puir- 
posely  confused,  that  an  order  was  issued  to  return 
to  the  old  system,  imder  which  affairs  continue  to  be 
managed  to  the  present  day. 

The  royal  court  of  audienda  consisted  of  the  cap- 
tain-general as  president,  four  vidores,  two  fiscals,  one 
for  civil  affairs,  the  other  for  protecting  the  Indians, 
an  alguazail,  mayor,  secretaries,  and  reporters.  Or- 
dinary causes  were  heard  by  the  camera  de  justido, 
which  consisted  of  two  of  the  vidores,  and  the  fiscal 
acting  as  attorney-general:  before  these  matters 
were  discussed  by  advocates,  but  the  litigants  theok 
selves  were  never  examined,  the  processes  consisting 
only  of  written  declarations  made  by  one  party,  and 
alternately  referred  to  the  other  for  reply :  thus  a 
suit  could  be  maintained  ad  if^finitum.  The  general 
business  of  the  court  therefore  consisted  of  perusiBg 
and  referring  those  documents  by  one  of  the  secret 
taries  called  the  relator,  and  it  was  only  at  the  pcnod 
of  decision  that  the  advocates  were  heard  in  prose* 
cution  or  defence ;  the  decision  ol  the  sitting  judges 
was  not  given  at  the  time,  but  a£b^  long  delay :  the 
causes  referred  to  them  were  only  appeals  from  the 
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tribunals  of  intendencia^  or  cabildo ;  and  if  the  de- 
feated party  was  dissatisfied,  his  suit  could  be 
brought  before  the  whole  audiencia,  wherein  the  pre- 
sident of  Chile  presided.  This  hearing  consisted  of 
several  numerous  short  distant  sittings,  wherein  the 
relator  read  one  day  after  another  the  long  verbose 
representations,  the  merits  of  which  were  afterwards 
again  discussed  by  the  advocates  before  the  audienda, 
which  took  some  time  to  deliberate  on  the  justice  of 
the  suit,  but  from  its  decision  there  was  no  appeal, 
except  in  cases  involving  the  payment  of  very  large 
sums  of  money,  where  the  documents  were  transmit- 
ted to  Spain,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
where  the  suit  underwent  a  similar  process. 

Where  no  written  laws  exist  accessible  to  an  in- 
jured person — ^where  the  forms  of  the  court  preclude 
the  possibility  of  an  understanding  of  the  case  by 
the  judges — ^where  the  real  merits  of  the  suit  are 
hidden  amidst  heaps  of  extraneous  matter,  from 
which  they  are  never  separated ;  and  where  the  tri- 
bunals do  not  admit  of  confronting  witnesses,  aiid 
proving  the  truth  of  allegations  by  viva  voce  exami- 
nations, it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  courts 
of  justice  resolve  themselves  into  mere  engines  of 
dishonesty,  intrigue,  vexatious  delay,  and  ruinous 
expense.  Indeed  justice  ceased  to  be  dreamed  of  in 
suits  of  laws,  when  each  litigant  depended  for  a  suc- 
cessful issue  on  family  connexions,  or  the  influence 
which  a  friend  could  use  with  the  judges  over  a 
bowl  of  punch,  or  at  a  gambling  match :  such,  in 
point  of  fact,  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  practice. 

The  restrictive  system  of  the  mother  country. 
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which  made  it  felony  for  any  foreigner,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  to  land  upon  the  shores  of  Chile, 
and  also  prohibited,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  every 
foreign  vessel  from  coming  within  her  jurisdiction 
upon  the  South  Sea,  was  rigorously  adhered  to,  and 
to  this  may  mainly  be  attributed  the  power  which 
Old  Spain  so  long  exercised  throughout  America. 

The  change  of  policy  introduced  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
facilitating  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, has  broken  the  charm  which  had  hitherto 
wholly  impeded  its  progress  towards  civilization :  a 
change  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  free  principles,  not  in  words,  as 
alone  has  been  hitherto  effected,  but  in  practice. 
When  I  state  that  no  change  has  taken  place  of  any 
practical  importance  towards  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  security  of  property,  I  am  stating  a  fact 
which  admits  of  no  denial :  the  president  and  captain 
general  have  been  changed  for  a  supreme  director  and 
captain  general ;  the  royal  audiencia  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  senate  or  junta  of  privileged  indivi- 
duals ;  the  outer  forms  of  the  courts  of  laws  have 
received  some  alteration ;  but  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  functions  of  the  operative  parts  remain 
unchanged,  and  the  detail  of  management  in  every 
department  is  precisely  the  same,  without  having 
imdergone  the  least  variation :  we  hear  of  a  sove- 
reign congress,  of  elective  assemblies,  of  checks  upon 
the  administration  of  power,  and  responsibility  of  all 
public  servants;  but  there  is  no  change  except  in  the 
exterior^  without  any  the  least  internal  alteration. 

VOL.    11.  K 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  any  beneficial 
dianges  could  be  effected  m  the  existing  state  of  ig* 
norance  of  the  Chilenos,  not  only  of  the  poor  and 
rising  middling  classes,  but  of  the  higher  classes 
also :  the  ignorance,  intolerance,  and  superstition 
among  the  first  persons  in  the  country  exceeds  all 
possible  belief:  the  consummation  must  be  the  work 
of  more  than  one  generation ;  the  least  advance  must 
be  preceded  by  general  instruction  of  all  classes, 
which  firom  the  fanaticism  and  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood has  hitherto  been  effectually  resisted. 

The  police  regulations  of  Santiago  have  lately  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  intendente,  so  that 
the  powers  of  the  cabildo  have  by  degrees  become 
almost  annihilated.  The  city  is  divided  into  wards, 
each  consisting  of  four  quadras  or  quartiles,  com- 
mitted to  the  superintendance  of  a  kind  of  head  con- 
stable, called  the  alcalde  de  barrio,  having  under  him 
four  tenientes,  or  acting  constables,  one  to  each 
quadra :  their  duties  are  to  quell  broils,  apprehend 
offenders,  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  intendente 
gobemador.  There  is  besides  a  set  of  watchmen 
and  patroles  to  protect  the  streets,  who  are  under 
the  regulation  of  the  police,  which  is  also  charged 
with  the  cleansing  of  the  streets :  this  part  of  its 
duty,  however,  is  generally  forgotten  for  two  years 
together. 

The  intendente  gobemador  is  the  chief  municipal 
officer,  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  the  town ; 
his  court  is  called  the  intendencia,  and  sits  daily 
from  11  to  2  in  the  morning,  and  from  7  to  10  in 
the  evening.  This  is  the  court  of  first  instance  in  all 
disputes  and  civil  cases ;  the  duty  of  the  intend^ite 
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is  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters  by  bringing 
the  parties  together,  arguing  the  matter  over,  and 
compromising  it,  if  possible,  aikl  if  not,  by  decidii^  by 
a  written  verdict  upon  the  margin  of  the  representa- 
tions submitted  to  him :  he  acts  in  all  ctises  with  the 
assistance  of  a  legal  adviser,  called  the  asesor,  a  man 
whoia  expected  to  possess  extensive  legal  knowledge. 
The  office  of  intend^te  gobemador  is  the  same  as 
that  known  by  the  name  of  corridor  under  the 
Spanish  domination ;  the  authority  and  prerogative 
being  essentially  the  same.  The  decisions  of  the 
intendente  are  open  to  appeal,  in  matters  of  police 
and  justice,  to  the  chamber  of  justice ;  in  finance  to 
the  jimta  de  hacienda,  or  council  of  state ;  in  affairs 
of  state  to  the  supreme  director. 

There  is  another  court  of  first  instance  for  dis- 
putes in  commercial  matters  called  the  consulado, 
which  is  composed  of  a  president  called  the  prior,  and 
two  other  members  called  consules,  all  chosen  annu»- 
ally  from  among  the  native  merchants  or  shopkeepers : 
they  are  assisted  also  by  an  asesor :  appeals  are  made 
from  the  decision  of  this  court  to  the  chamber  of 
justice,  or  to  the  junta  de  hadenda. 

The  superior  court  of  justice  is  re-modelled  at 
every  revolution,  but  ite  changes  consist  of  no  more 
than  mere  alterations  of  its  titles,  being  sometimes 
called  chamber  of  justice,  at  others^  chamber  of  ap* 
peals :  its  functions  are  constantly  the  same,  its  du- 
ties, the  forms  by  whidi  its  proceedings  are  goverOi' 
ed,  as  welt  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the  decisions, 

are  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  Spaniards.    By 
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shifting  the  members  it  resolves  iteelf  into  several 
courts,  for  instance,  the  camara  de  justicia  is  com- 
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posed  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  form  a  quo- 
nun  :  they  are  assisted  by  two  fiscals,  or  attorney 
generals,  all  appointed  by  the  supreme  director.  One 
fiscal  is  for  civil,  the  other  for  criminal  cases ;  they 
have  under  them  a  deputy  or  acting  fiscal,  with  their 
several  escubanos,  procuradores,  and  relatores. 

There  is  sometimes  a  junta  de  hacienda,  sometimes 
a  council  of  state,  to  whom  are  referred  appeals  in 
matters  of  finance  or  state :  it  is  composed  of  the 
three  members  of  state,  the  intendente,  president  of 
the  senate,  and  chamber  of  justice :  its  functions  are 
similar  to  that  of  the  audiencia  in  similar  cases. 

Such  have  been  the  variable  conditions  of  the  seve- 
ral officers  of  state  under  the  patriot  governments, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  the  extent  of 
iheir  powers.  The  checks  on  the  will  of  the  supreme 
director,  ostensibly  for  the  advantage  of  the  people, 
have,  according  to  the  Spanish  practice,  been  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
"^supreme  director  occupies,  in  fact,  the  situation  and 
power  of  the  viceroy,  only,  instead  of  being  amenable 
to  the  wishes  and  favors  of  a  king,  he  has  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  disposition  of  a  senate  or  junta,  repre- 
senting the  aristocracy.  He  presides  over  every 
department ;  every  act,  whether  of  his  several  secre- 
taries of  states,  of  the  officers  of  revenue,  of  justice^ 
orof  police,. must  await  his  sign  manual;  but  such 
is  his  subjection  to  the  aristocracy,  that  on  no  occa- 
sion can  he  act  against  their  will.  He  is  captain- 
general  of  the  army  and  militia,  appoints  his  own 
ministers,  governors  of  provinces,  and  intendentes 
of  jurisdictions,  but  his  power  is,  as  has  been  seen. 
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considerably  circumscribed.  He  is  obliged  to  give  au- 
dience on  certain  fixed  days  to  all  applicants  in  the 
hall  of  govermnent,  and  to  hold  a  levee  every  eve- 
ning to  those  who  chuse  to  visit  him  in  familiar. 
His  house  is  guarded  like  that  of  a  king ;  and  when 
he  rides  out»  it  is  always  with  a  body  guard,  gayly 
clothed.  The  salary  of  the  supreme  director  is  ten 
Aousand  dollars,  or  two  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  and  with  this  he  has  to  support  the  attri- 
butes of  royalty.  To  an  ordinary  person  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  this  small  income  could  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  state,  and  bring  up  his  family 
with  decency ;  and  the  inference  is  therefore  inevi- 
table, that  he  must  have  other  means  of  obtaining 
resources  by  participating  in  the  disposal  of  his  pa- 
tronage. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  undue  influence  and 
maintaining  his  dignity,  he  is  forbidden,  by  express  ' 
order,  from  visiting  the  house  of  any  individual. 
Thus  general  O'Higgins  could  never  visit  Lord  Coch- 
rane while  in  Santiago,  though  his  noble  and  distin- 
guished rank,  his  important  and  brilliant  services, 
and  his  high  attainments,  might  have  exempted  him 
in  this  case,  if  it  could  in  any,  from  so  absurd  a 
restriction. 

The  senate  was  a  body  of  great  importance  under 
the  administration  of  general  O'Higgins.  This  body, . 
the  tools  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  assumed  pow* 
ers  to  itself  which  took  away  all  influence  from 
the  executive  government,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  any  projected  good  against  the  interests  of 
so  venal  a  body :  and  as  the  same  faction  has  subse- 
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quently  endeavoured  to  re-establish  this  junta  under 
the  name  of  a  council  of  state ;  and  as  it  perhaps  will 
again  soon  appear  under  some  other  title,  I  will  de- 
scribe the  powers  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  in* 
stittttion  in  1818.  It  was  composed  of  five  m^ibers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  person  appointed  to  exercise 
the  function  of  the  bishop,  who  was  in  exile.  There 
could  be  no  vacancy  in  this  body,  as  suplentes,  or 
sub-delegates,  were  appointed  to  supply  the  place  of 
any  member  who  might  die  or  be  sent  away  on  a 
national  mission :  the  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
have  been  exercised  only  for  a  short  period,  during 
the  immediate  struggle  to  establish  the  independence 
of  the  country ;  but  this  was  construed  by  them  af-* 
terwards  into  an  interpretation  of  a  permanent  and 
hereditary  right. 

This  body  held  the  title  of ''  Most  ExceUent,"  the 
highest  that  could  be  given.  The  persons  of  the 
members  were  inviolate,  they  could  hold  their  sit- 
tings whenever  they  pleased,  and  any  complaint 
against  the  misuse  of  their  authority  was  to  be 
examined  by  a  commission  appointed  by  them- 
selves :  they  each  enjoyed  a  salary  of  2000  dollars 
per  annum.  The  functions  of  this  body  were  to 
cause  a  strict  observance  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
see  to  its  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  di- 
rector, who  was  responsible  to  them  for  non-compli* 
ance.  The  supreme  director  was  only  nominally  the 
head  of  the  executive,  could  undertake  no  affair  of 
importance  without  the  acuerdo,  or  consent  of  the 
senate — ^he  was  in  fact  their  mouth-piece :  no  taxes 
could  be  levied ;  neither  war  nor  peace  could  be  de- 
clared ;  no  troops  raised  nor  disbanded,  nor  any  ar- 
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mament  sent  to  any  place ;  no  public  work  could  be 
undertaken ;  no  minist^  or  diplomatic  agent  sent  to 
any  power ;  no  new  emplojrment  created,  unless  by 
the  consent  of  this  body.  They  had  the  power  of 
limiting  or  amending  the  constitution  as  they  pleased, 
could  annul  old  laws  and  make  new  ones,  could  in- 
stitute what  r^orms  they  pleased  in  any  department 
or  ofBce  of  the  government  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  rested  with  them  to  call  the  national  congress 
whenever  they  chose :  this  was  however  continually 
deferred  notwithstanding  it  was  repeatedly  called  for 
and  as  repeatedly  promised ;  they  were  averse  from 
its  being  assembled,  as  it  would  diminish  their 
own  power.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  the  stete 
was  vested  in  the  senate.  The  power  of  the  su- 
preme director  existed  only  as  a  shadow,  and  he  of- 
ficiated as  the  puppet  of  the  senate.  The  senate 
was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  oligarchical  bodies 
ever  known  in  any  country  which  pretended  to 
esteblish  an  elective  and  responsible  government. 
The  motive  of  general  O'Higgins  for  consenting  to 
transfer  this  extraordinary  power  to  the  senate  was 
well  Intentioned:  he  was  aware  that  in  the  then 
state  of  the  country  all  attempts  at  esteblishing  an  ' 
elective  form  of  government  would  not  only  be  use- 
less, but  would  tend  to  keep  alive  party  spirit,  and 
throw  all  the  affairs  of  the  state  into  confusion.  His 
purpose  was  to  extinguish  as  much  as  possible  this 
pernicious  party  spirit :  he  was  conscious  that  how- 
ever well  intentioned  he  might  be,  he  could  not  avoid 
the  suspicions  or  stifle  the  jealousies  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, if  he  maintained  the  sovereign  authority  in  his 
own  hands;  he  therefore  conceived  the  notion  of 
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dividing  his  sovereignty  with  five  of  those  who  had 
the  confidence  of  the  aristocracy,  but  in  this  he  dis- 
played too  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  .Chileno  character.  The  result  was 
that  this  body  managed  their  trust  with  treachery, 
and  formed  a  league  with  the  ministers  of  state,  so 
that  at  all  points  general  O'Higgins  was  circum- 
vented and  betrayed  in  every  attempt  to  accomplish 
his  views  for  the  amelioration  and  advancement  of 
his  country.  He  did  much  however  in  preventing 
and  modifying  many  obnoxious  and  injurious  mea- 
sures, but  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  power 
which  such  a  combination  possessed. 

It  was  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  piim'sters 
as  well  as  the  senate  should  possess  great  power  and 
influence.  They  are  supported  by  the  aristocracy, 
which,  being  a  small  body,  are  easily  managed  for  a 
time  by  the  distribution  of  favors,  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  property,  and  the  equalization  of  power 
according  to  their  respective  influence.  The  various 
programmes  pompously  stiled  constitutions,  repre- 
sent these  ministers  as  responsible  for  their  actions, 
but  this,  like  all  their  displays  of  liberality,  are 
mere  words  never  intended  to  be  applied  in  prac- 
tice. 

Business  in  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  executive 
departments  is  managed  with  much  dilatoriness ; 
every  application  is  conducted  by  representations  to 
the  ministers,  written  upon  stamped  paper,  which 
receive  his  dictum  upon  the  margin  ;  but,  to  ensure 
promptitude  and  the  success  of  his  decree,  it  is  ne- 
cessary previously  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
minister,  at  which  the  applicant  may  state  his  case. 
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backed  hy  the  pray^er  of  some  friend  whohas  influence : 
without  this,  there  is  little  chance  of  success.  Even  in 
cases  where  I  had  the  personal  friendship  and  co- 
operation of  the  supreme  director,  I  hare  been  tired 
of  applying  for  an  interview  with  the  minister,  and 
have  abandoned  my  pursuit  rather  than  attend  day 
after  day  for  weeks  together  for  this  purpose.  In 
cases  of  importance  the  ministers  were  summoned 
by  order  of  the  director,  but  on  trivial  affairs,  in 
which  I  did  not  chuse  to  trouble  general  O'Higgins, 
it  has  happened  frequently  that  I  experienced  these 
delays.  But  scores  of  others,  who  possessed  less 
influence  than  I  did,  have  attended  in  the  capital  for 
months  together  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  just  claims, 
or  to  obtain  the  protection  they  expected  in  support 
of  their  rights,  without  having  been  in  any  way  at- 
tended to. 

In  cases  even  where  the  decree  of  the  government 
has  been  given,  it  has  been  frequently  of  little  avail 
when  it  has  been  contrary  to  the  interests  ^of  influ- 
encial  individuals,  who,  by  their  connexion  with  the 
underlings  in  office,  can  oppose  such  quibbling  impe- 
diments and  such  vexatious  dela3rs  against,  its  being 
carried  into  effect  as  cannot  fail  to  wear  out  the 
patience  of  most  individuals :  in  few  cases  indeed^ 
whether  in  matters  of  great  importance  or  of  little 
consequence,  success  cannot  be  secured  without  an 
empeno,  a  word  of  the  most  important  signification 
all  over  South  America,  but  especially  in  Chile,  and 
difficult  to  render  into  the  English  language ;  a  word 
meaning  a  favor  obtainable  by  influence  such  as  I 
have  above  described  to  be  essential  to  success. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
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duct  of  persons  iu  office,  and  of  all  local  authorities^ 
is  capricious,  cruel,  and  unji^. 

Having  spoken  as  to  the  weight  and  importance 
of  empenos,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  them  more 
in  detail.  So  prevalent  have  they  become,  that  not 
only  are  they  requisite  to  get  through  a  matter  of 
importance  in  any  of  the  public  offices  or  adminis- 
trative tribunals,  but  ordinary  affairs  of  business  are 
greatly  facilitated  by  means  of  such  influence.  Em-^ 
penos  are  of  two  kinds— -in  the  one  case,  where  the 
favor  results  from  patronage  or  attention  shown  to 
the  bestower ;  or  in  the  other,  where  it  flows  from 
bribery.  This  applies  no  less  to  the  justiciary  than 
to  the  executive  authorities ;  justice  is  the  last  con- 
sideration among  persons  in  authority,  though  in  all 
cases  the  greatest  parade  and  talk  is  made  respecting 
it :  it  caanot  be  otherwise  where  corruption  reigns 
in  every  shape,  where  moral  principles  of  action  are 
but  little  known,  and  never  practised. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  in  all  cases,  espe- 
cially among  the  heads  of  office,  actual  money  bribes 
are  given,  but  I  have  known  the  ministers  pf  state 
receive  from  British  merchants  a  valuable  watch- 
dbiain  and  seals,  a  superb  gold  snuff-box ;  or  I  have 
known  them  make  a  pretended  purchase  of  a  piano 
forte  valued  at  1,300  dollars  for  250,  and  even  that 
sum  has  remained  unpaid.  Among  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  state  I  have  seen  acts  of  direct  bribery ;  in 
cases  of  money  bribes  it  is  not  unusual  to  send  a  tray 
of  fruit  covered  with  a  white  napkin,  in  the  corner 
of  which  a  number  of  gold  doubloons  are  tied  up. 
In  another  place  I  have  recoimted  the  extensive  bri- 
bery which  took  place  in  the   prize  cases  for  the 
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release  of  detained  Spanish  cargoes  under  coyer  of 
the  British  flag«  In  my  own  case,  when  I  was 
pushed  to  a  law  suit»  in  order  to  obtain  the  title 
deed  to  some  land  on  which  I  built  my  establishment 
in  Chile,  I  was  urged  to  bribe  the  judges,  but  I  re* 
fused  to  do  so,  law  and  justice  being  both  on  my  side. 
As  I  did  not  bribe  the  judges,  every  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  by  them.  At  length,  urged  by 
order  of  the  goyemment,  they  gave  their  sentence 
in  my  favor,  but  added  an  atrocious  and  illegal  re« 
serve,  in  order  to  keep  me  in  interminable  litigation. 
I  was  told  it  was  of  no  use  resisting,  as  a  peraon 
high  in  office  had  opposed  my  daim,  and  I  had  it 
intimated  to  me  that  all  opposition  would  cease  on 
paying  him  6,000  dollars.  I  spumed  at  it,  and  again 
applied  to  the  supreme  government,  when  the  judges 
were  obliged  to  take  off  the  reserve,  and  grant  me 
the  full  right  of  title ;  but  such  were  the  impedimenta 
still  throvm  in  the  way  of  a  very  simple  process  in 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  that  after  nearly  three  years^ 
farther  delay  I  never  obtained  such  a  title  as  would 
enable  me  to  dispose  .of  the  land  to  let  it,  or  to  sell 
the  buildings  I  had  erected  at  a  great  expense  of 
time  and  money. 

There  does  not  exist  any  real  patriotism  amcmg 
the  Chilenos,  nor  are  they  capable  of  entertaining 
any  feeling  of  ^sinterestedness  towards  their  fellow 
beings.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a 
kind  of  wild  sensation  pervaded  some  of  the  leading 
personages  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  to  sub* 
stitute  for  it  the  present  order  of  affairs,  which  vir- 
tually is  the  same  as  the  former  imder  another  name : 
all  aets^  all  new  establishments,  differ  only  in  title. 
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There  is  hardly  one  citizen  who  would  not  sacrifice  his 
country  for  money,  or  for  hopes  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
disement ;  even  its  independance  would  have  been 
bartered  away  or  sold  for  money  long  ago,  but  for 
the  existing  jealousies  among  them,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  greater  facilities  for  plunder,  and  a  less 
degree  of  responsibility,  exist  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs.  It  stands  recorded  that  the  na^ 
tional  embassador  of  Chile,  acting  in  his  diplomatic 
capacity,  actually  concluded  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of 
his  country  to  a  Bourbon  prince,  and  this,  too,  after 
its  independence  had  been  secured  by  the  battle  of 
Maypo,  and  long  subsequent  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  enemy  from  Chile. 

No  one  unacquainted  with  the  national  character 
can  conceive  the  total  disregard  of  honour  and  ho- 
nesty which  pervades  the  Chilenos  in  political  mat- 
ters :  suffer  them  only  to  pursue  their  petty  trading 
occupations,  and  party  men  may  fight  and  intrigue 
for  power  and  influence,  may  make  laws,  and  levy 
duties,  may  enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense, 
and  ruin  the  resources  of  the  country  without  their 
taking  the  trouble  to  notice  it ;  much  less  is  even  a 
public  murmur  heard,  or  an  inquiry  called  for. 
Whenever  conspiracies  or  revolutions  take  place,  they 
are  looked  upon  with  the  utmost  unconcern,  exciting 
as  little  sensation  or  reflection  in  the  body  of  the 
people  as  if  the  event  had  occurred  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  apathy  in  the  public,  or  rather  the 
non-existence  of  any  notions  of  government,  or  of 
being  governed  as  they  should  be,  renders  any  plan 
of  a  republican,  or  free  government,  both  absurd  and 
irajpracticable  in  Chile.     The  only  persons  who  take 
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any  interest  in  the  government  are  about  130  fami- 
lies in  the  capital,  and  eighty  families  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  ministers  are  either  the 
members  or  the  tools  of  these  families ;  the  officers 
of  the  army  are  branches  of  these  families,  every 
office  of  emolument  is  in  their  hands ;  and  what 
with  intermarriages,  and  other  ties  of  affinity,  the 
real  power  and  influence  is  comprised  within  the 
reach  and  command  of  less  than  twenty  persons. 
These  ties  are  so  bounded  by  interest,  so  cemented  by 
long  existing  habits  and  prejudices,  and  so  upheld 
by  old  forms  and  established  regulations,  that  no 
hope  can  rationally  be  entertained  of  altering  the 
system,  till  the  great  body  of  the  people  become  en- 
lightened, and  can  think  for  themselves :  there  exists 
almost  as  little  hope  of  their  advancement  in  these 
respects  at  the  present  time  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  Spaniards. 

The  dread  lest  knowledge  should  extend  among 
the  people  operates  strongly  with  the  heads  of  fa- 
milies and  the  clergy ;  all  sorts  of  engines  are  set  to 
work  to  exclude  foreigners  with  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  the  Spaniards.  The  dass  of  persons 
named  pelucones  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  and 
extended  throughout  Chile.  The  liberales  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  those  few  exist  only  among  such 
young  men  as  have  visited  Mendosa  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  have  there  imbibed  those  principles 
which  threw  the  pelucones  into  the  back  ground, 
and  set  in  motion  the  work  of  amelioration 
which  cannot  fail  to  prepress  gradually,  how- 
ever slowly,  in  those  more  fortunate  countries. 
Notwithstanding  the  violent  prejudices  against  fo- 
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reigners  in  Chile,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
have  now  made  it  impossible  to  exclude  them,  since 
the  cMef  resources  and  revenue  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  trade  and  income  of  the  aiistocraticil 
community  itself,  must  greatly  depend  on  the  foreign 
trade,  which  has  become  necessary  to  its  support. 

I  have  akeady  shown  enough  of  the  constitution 
of  the  government  of  Chile  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
wholly  military  in  its  nature :  so  much  is  military 
rank  valued,  that  all  officers  of  the  state  possess  it, 
and  claim  precedence  according  to  their  grade.  The 
supreme  director,  or  those  who  have  passed  this 
office,  are  the  only  persons  who  hold  the  rank  of 
captain  general.  Lord  Cochrane,  as  admiral  of  the 
squadron,  and  vice  admiral  of  Chile,  and  general 
San  Martin,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
both  held  the  rank  of  major  general.  They  have 
generals,  brigadier  generals,  major  generals,  and 
field  marshals,  (mariscal  de  campo)  a  rank  differing 
from  ours  of  that  name,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  inter- 
mediate grade  between  a  colonel  and  brigadier  ge- 
neral. Civil  officers  generally  bear  military  rank 
from  captain  upwards. 

At  the  present  time,  when  Chile  has  established 
her  independance,  the  expei^es  of  maintaining  an 
armed  force  is  great  beyond  reason :  the  ^timated 
expenses  of  the  army  for  the  year  1824,  as  published 
by  the  minister  of  finance,  amount  to  the  egregious 
sum  of  1,22S,32S  dollars,  which,  according  to  the 
financial  statement  of  the  national  ways  and  means^ 
exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  coun« 
try.  Thisgreatexpensewasn^verincuniedinthethnie 
of  general  O Higgins,  nor  was  the  army  then  so  large 
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9S  at  present.    No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this,  be- 
cause Chile  possesses  such  admirably  inaccessible 
boundaries,  which  secure  her  from  aggressions  on  aH 
sides,  excepting  from  the  Indians,  against  whom  a 
small  force  is  sufficient,  and  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
try is  more  than  enough  to  secure  the  nation,  botib 
£rom  the  inconveniences  of  unexpected  invarion,  or 
from  internal  disturbances.    No  motive,  therefore, 
can  exist  for  the  retention  of  a  strong  military  fbrce, 
but  to  support  the  faction  in  power  against  other 
opposing  parties.     The  present  director,    general 
Ramon  Freyre,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  penquisto 
influ^ioe,  the  people  interested  for  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, who  look  forward  with  certain  anticipation 
of  removing  the  seat  of  influence  and  government 
nearer  to  their  own  possessions  ;  to  this  the  estate 
holders  of  the  middle  provinces  will  never  accede,  as 
the  present  capital  is  the  centre  of  their  riches  and 
influence.     The  penquistos  are  unquestionably  men 
of  greater  talent  then  their  opponents ;  for,  if  we 
look  round  to  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  revolution  and  have  attained  power  and 
place,  we  find  almost  bU    are    penquistos    from 
O'Hi^ns  and  Freyre  downwards,  in  military,  dvil^ 
and  legislative  situations.    A  strong  jealousy  exists 
among  the  three  several  jurisdictions  of  C!oquimbo, 
Santiago,  and  Concepdon:  the  former  has  every 
disposition  to  separate  itself:  it  is  conceived  that 
the  government  takes  from  them  the  duties  oh  the 
produce  of  their  mines,  and  lessens  their  importance 
below  what  they  are  entitled  to  claim ;  a  talk  of  se- 
paration, and  the  loudest  dissatisfaction  have  become 
very  general. 
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The  penquistos  feel  in  no  small  degree  the  ruined 
condition  of  their  provinces,  and  the  insecurity  of 
their  possessions,  which  would  claim  first  rate  pro- 
tection were  the  seat  of  government  in  Concepdon. 
They  are  conscious  of  their  individual  superiority 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  internal  resources,  and  are 
jealous  of  being  ruled  over  by  persons  whom  they 
despise :  had  it  not  been  that  so  many  penquistos 
remained  in  power,  the  jurisdiction  of  Concepcion 
would  long  before  this  have  attempted  to  separate 
itself  and  establish   an  independant  government; 
this  is  yet  likely  to  happen,  for  there  exists  an  insati- 
ate jealousy,  a  wish  to  produce  a  change,  and  a  well- 
founded  distrust  of  each  other.     There  is  not  in  the 
whole  country  a  single  individual  whom  they  can 
trust,  or  to  whom  they  can  look  up  with   confi- 
dence as  a  political  leader ;   the  fear  of  producing 
worse  consequences  by  a  change  has   alone  kept 
down  popular  ebullition:   this  feeling    is  general 
among  the  aristocratical  circles ;  as  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  they  care  very  little  whether  they  be 
ruled  by  a  prince  or  a  beggar,  by  a  rogue  or  a  fool. 
This  is  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  has  sanc- 
tioned the  ministers  of  general  Freyre  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  useless  and  so  burthensome  a  military 
expenditure. 

The  militia  forms  an  important  part  of  the  civil, 
or  rather  tiie  military  government  of  the  provincial 
districts.  In  every  province  there  is  a  central  town, 
and  very  seldom  more  than  one,  which  is  governed 
by  an  officer  who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
army :  the  civil  government  of  the  town  itself  is  ma- 
naged by  a  cabildo,  or  body  of  individuals  always 
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at  the  comiuand  of  the  governor ;  dvil  cases  are 
settled  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  asesor^ 
or  legal  adviser,  who  expounds  to  him  the  law.  In 
very  trifling  matters  the  parties  are  called  before 
him,  and  the  dispute  is  settled  on  the  spot ;  otheirs 
of  greater  importance  are  conducted  by  writted  de^ 
darations,  as  I  have  described  more  minutely  in 
treating  of  the  court  of  intendencia,  this  being  in-^ 
deed  a  similar  tribunal :  his  decisions  are  final,  un- 
less the  aggrieved  party  choose  to  undei^  the 
trouble,  vexation,  expense,  and  loss  of  time  in  maiift^ 
taining  a  suit  of  appeal  to  some  tribunal  of  first 
instance  in  the  metropolis,  whether  it  be  the  inten-' 
dencia,  consulado,  or  ecclesiastical  court,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  subsequently  to  the 
higher  tribunals.  I  have  known  cases  where  a  man 
has  been  robbed  of  his  paternal  estate  by  his  more 
powerful  neighbour,  and  has  lost  his  cattle,  and 
every  thing  else  he  possessed  in  defending  his  right  in 
Santiago,  and  finally  has  been  obliged  to«  sell  his 
unstocked  and  depreciated  land  to  keep  his  fapiily 
from  starving: — a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
species  of  injustice,  so  very  common  all  over  the 
country,  occurred  within  three  leagues  of  my  resi- 
dence. 

The  cabildo  looks  to  the  minor  administration 
of  the  town,  superintends  the  police,  the  irrigations, 
the  public  feasts,  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  all 
matters  of  general  convenience :  its  functions  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town  itself.  The 
governor  alone  rules  the  whole  province,  by  mean« 
of  the  militia,  the  colonel  and  superior  officers  of 
which  generally  reside  in  the  town.     The  jKrovinee 
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m  diTJkkd  into  as  vmoj  jNurtidos  as  tlwFe  ure  Ivg^ 
baci6Bdo8»  w  estates,  upon  eadi  of  whidi  a  certaia 
number  of  tenants  are  compelled  to  form  the  mi- 
Htia:  these  persons  are  placed  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  millcianos,  chosen  by  the  goTemor  $b 
his  pleasure,  who  performs  the  double  office  of  te- 
niente  (lientenant)  of  liiilitia,  and  jnez  del  partido^ 
or  constable  (tf  the  district.  The  duty  of  this  man 
is  to  summon  together  his  soldiers,  whenever  or^ 
deted  to  do  so,  and  direct  them  in  the  perfonnaaee 
of  his  instructions ;  every  man  must  find  his  own 
horse,  and  do  whatever  service  the  teniente  com*- 
mands  without  the  least  pay  or  gratification^ 
not  even  that  of  his  food  when  on  service.  The 
duties  of  the  juea  is  to  convey  prisoners,  dtiber 
civil  or  military^  who  are  delivered  to  him  by  the 
jue2  of  the  adjoining  partido,  and  he  has  to  pass 
them  on  to  the  juez  of  the  succeeding  district,  and 
in  this  way  prisoners  are  conveyed  to  their  ultimate 
destination.  The  jues  has  to  manage  all  acts  of 
leva,  or  impressment,  and  to  send  the  conscripts  to 
the  provincial  town:  he  has  to  press  horses  from 
fEurmers  and  peasants  for  these  purposes,  as  well  as 
all  the  horses,  mules,  and  supplies,  which  any  mili- 
tary or  civil  officer  may  take  from  any  travelltf . 
His  duty  is  to  apinrehend  all  criminal  persons  in  his 
district,  to  suppress  riots»  to  arrest  and  puniA 
offenders,  to  regulate  races,  cock-fights,  and  all  pub* 
lie  amusements.  These  ignorant  people  in  office  are 
armed  with  a  dangerous  authority,  inasmuch  as  their 
support  depends  upon  their  extortions  from  the  poor 
peasantry.  The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  for  which  they  receive 
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Mt  one  real  in  shape  of  pay  or  remuneration :  thef 
have,  therefore,  no  other  n[]aan8  of  maintainiiig 
dtemsehres  than  bjr  acts  of  robberf  ^ind  extortiim 
upon  the  oommunity.  The  proprietors  of  had- 
oidoa;  in  order  to  render  the  juez  reepeetful 
and  obeequious  to  them,  generally  giTe  him  the 
privilege  of  keeping  a  bodegon  (retail  shop)  upon 
their  estatea :  by  this  he  contrives  partly  to  mam* 
tain  his  family,  but  he  expect*  that  idi  the  people 
will  spend  their  feast-days  and  holidays  at  hia  pul^- 
pexia,  in  preference  to  any  other ;  to  those  who  de 
not,  he  has  the  means  in  his  power  of  offering 
nmdh  annoyance,  and  of  punishii^  them  in  a  thoa^ 
sand  ways.  Other  privil^^  are  conceded  to  him 
by  virtue  of  his  office :  no  races  can  take  plact 
among  the  peasantry  but  by  hia  permission,  iar 
which  he  exacts  a  certain  aem,  and  a  certain  share 
in  all  bats  which  are  laid;  no  codk^jfighting  ean 
take  place  but  in  his  own  pulperia ;  the  great  feasts 
of  Christmaa  and  Easter  are  celebrated  at  his  house, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  sdls  coniric^ariMe  qpaald* 
ties  <tf  wines,  aptrfis,  and  eatfibles.  Oie  of  his  moat 
dangerous  privil^nes  is  that  of  arresting  whomio^ 
ev»  he  pleases,  and  placing  them  in  a  pfdr  ef 
stocks,  which  he  keeps  in  hie  house,  from  wtddtno 
ene  is  released,  unleas  be  either  pays  money^  « 
engages  to  pesrfbrm  so  many  days  personal  labour 
in  his  garden  grounds :  with  iMi  view  he  «noott-> 
rages  drunkenness  and  gambling,  whidh  frequently 
teradnate  in  figh^ng ;  cm  these  oceasions  he-  exe* 
cutes  his  privilege  of  arrest  and  kfffiding  punilli^ 
men^  to  extort  money.  In  pursuit  of  the  s^ne  M^ 
jeet,  he  prowls  about  In  the  dacic  iq>on  temst^yBf 
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and,  assisted  by  his  soldiers,  he  pounces  upon 
prey,  affirming  that  he  found  them  quarrelling, 
although  perhaps  engaged  in  boisterous  drunken 
•amusements,  and  carries  them  off  to  the  stocks.  I 
have  seen  this  commonly  practised  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  often  known  the 
juez  of  Concon,  where  I  resided,  extort  money 
from  persons,  thus  apprehended.  On  one  occa- 
sion, I  remember,  he  took  twenty-five  dollars  (six 
guineas);  often  he  has  exacted  twelve,  ten,  eight 
dollars,  and  downwards  to  a  few  reals,  according  as 
he  knew  his  victim  was  able  to  afford  it.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  nefarious  system,  the  jueces,  instead 
of  preventing  vice,  encourage  it :  considering  the 
many  temptations  to  do  wrong,  surrounded  as  they 
ar^  by  so  many  inducements,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
peasantry  of  Chile  are  not  much  worse  than  we  find 
them.  Whenever  a  robbery  has  been  committed  I 
have  always  found  the  juez  forward  in  screening 
the  offenders ;  this  has  been  observed  in  many 
different  parts,  and  at  all  times.  When  I  have  been 
robbed,  I  never  could  get  the  juez  to  apprehend  the 
robbers :  on  one  occasion,  in  particular,  three  peona 
broke  into  my  premises:  the  juez,  I  afterwards 
discovered,  knew  the  thieves,  and  received  part  of 
the  stolen  property  for  holding  his  tongue :  through 
him,  I  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
robbers,  and  after  pretending  to  seanch  for  them^ 
he  came  to  tell  me  of  the  hopelessness  of  tracing 
them.  I  discovered  a  clue,  exerted  myself  in  find* 
ing  out  the  robbers,  and  apprehended  two  of  them : 
these  I  delivered  into  the  possession  of  the  juez» 
with  the  view  of  taking  them  to  Valparaiso,  to  find 
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out  the  ihird^  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  robber]r» 
and  whom  I  was  most  anxious  to  punish.  I  ob- 
tained from  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  all  the 
aid  of  the  police  authorities;  but  the  juez,  in* 
stead  of  executing  his  errand,  advised  the  hidden 
culprit  to  abscond,  and  suffered  the  two  thieves  I 
had  taken  to  escape :  in  vain  I  applied  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Quillota  for  the  sake  of  public  decency 
and  justice  to  obtain  his  punishment  and  dismissal, 
my  request  was  not  attended  to;  and  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  insolent  and  violent  conduct  offered 
to  me  on  the  subsequent  affair  of  the  impressment, 
which  I  shall  relate.  This  case  was  not  peculiar ; 
I  discovered  evidences  of  the  same  disposition  in  all 
places  twenty  leagues  round  Concon.  One  instance 
more  atrocious  than  the  rest  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning,  as  it  pourtrays  much  of  the  callousness 
of  feeling  inherent  in  the  Chileno  character.  One 
of  my  principal  workmen,  an  Englishman,  and  an 
engineer  of  very  great  merit,  had  gone  during 
Easter  time  with  his  wife  (a  Chilena)  to  Limache, 
a  village  seven  leagues  distant  from  Concon,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  his  winter  stock  of  provisions : 
one  of  his  acquaintances  from  Valparaiso,  boimd  to 
Limache  upon  business,  called  on  him  as  he  was 
setting  off,  and  gallopped  away  with  him  on  his 
errand :  the  business  being  settled  over  a  glass  of 
grog,  of  which  he  partook  rather  freely,  he  went 
away  in  Search  of  his  horse,  in  order  to  join  his 
wife,  when  passing  a  pulperia  where  some  drunken 
peons  were  regaling  themselves,  he  was  instilted 
by  them,  and,  more  than  usually  buoyant,  he  re- 
sented the  affront,  and  a  quarrel  took  place,  whi<^ 
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led  to  blows:  in  the  affray  a  woman  got  a  side 
blow  froCB  the  Englishman,  who;  being  a  powerful 
man,  fiix  feet  high,  had  deared  away  with  his  blud- 
geon above  a  dozen  of  his  aasailantlfy  and  remained 
mAster  of  the  field.  One  of  ihtm,  a  relation  of  the 
woman,  ran  to  the  juez  of  the  villagee,  who  was 
then  amusing  himself  in  drinking  a  matti  widi 
some  friends  in  his  pulperia:  the  justice  excused 
himsekf  from  personal  attendance,  but  gave  to  ihe 
infiiriated  peon  a  loaded  musket,  telling  him  it  con« 
tamed  a  good  ounee  ball,  add  advised  him  to  shoot 
the  heretic^  Ou  his  return,  the  Englishman  had 
left  the  hoiise,  and  as  he  was  crosahig  the  lane, 
6Upped  off  a  bank  against  a  hedge,  just  as  the  peon 
came  running  up  to  him,  with  others :  in  this  situ^ 
ation  the  rascal  pointed  the  musket  to  his  breast, 
it  flashed  in  the  pan,  he  cocked  the  piece  again  and 
fired,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  shot  throu^  the 
ixeatt,  in  the  act  of  rising :  the  deceased  was  rifled 
of  his  cash,  and  robbed  of  his  dothes :  next  mom-* 
ing  the  assassin  went  to  the  hut  where  the  poor 
wife  Was  weeping  over  the  corpse  of  her  hus* 
band,  when  he  insulted  her  grossly,  and  maltreated 
the  body.  I  went  to  Limacfae  to  investigate  the 
affair,  £md  made  application  to  the  governor  of 
Quillota  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  tiie 
iMsassin  and  of  the  judge;  the  judge  was  de* 
dared  in  no  fault,  and  the  assassin  was  screened 
by  ik»  governor,  and  sent  to  Work  in  his  vine, 
yard ! !  This  governor  of  Quillota  was  an  English^ 
man,  who  had  been  twenty  years  settled  in  the 
country,  and  had  almost  forgotten  his  native 
tongue:  he  had  procured  himself^  I  may  say 
usurped,  the  situation  of  governor,  in  the  then  trou- 
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filed  pedad  of  the  rising  of  genend  Frejrre,  sad 
as  his  history  is  very  singular,  this  wiU  afford  aa 
ezcelient  opportunity  of  relating  it.  His  name  is 
Henry  Faulkner,  though  he  goes  by  the  name  of 
Don  Enri^e  FuUner  in  Chile.  He  was  connected 
with  tbe  atrocious  murda*  of  a  fellow-oountrymah. 
Captain  Bunker  of  the  Scorpion,  an  affair  whidi 
ha{qpened  many  years  since  on  tha  coast  of  Chile. 
The  particulate  of  this  affair  are  notorious.  I  hare 
heard  the  following  relation  with  litile  variation 
from  secures  of  people,  and  no  one  doubts  its  cor- 
rectness. It  seems  that  this  Mr.  Faulk&er,  who 
received  the  educatitm  of  a  surgeon,  went  to  Chile 
about  twenty^wo  years  ago,  bdng  one  of «  hundred 
oonricts  who  ran  away  with  a  ship  bound  to,  or 
bekmghig  to,  Botany  Bay.  Th^  landed  in  Con« 
oepcion,  whence  they  were  dirtributed  over  the 
country.  At  those  periods  our  Soirtik  Sea  whiders 
carried  on  a  smuggling  trade  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  which  ooiitinued  m^l  the  break* 
ing  out  of  the  rertduttoa.  ITie  cdonial  laws  of 
Old  Spain  most  r^orously  prohibited  any  ferdgn 
wssel,  however  distressed  for  provisions,  or  da- 
maged by  stress  of  weather,  £rom  patting  into  any 
port  along  tibis  coast,  and  we  i»ve  instances  >of  dis- 
tressed British  whalers  and  merchmsLtmM,  who  have 
ventured  into  the  ports  <tf  C%ile  under  such  circum- 
stances,  bemg  seized  and  omdemned  under  the  co« 
lonial  laws  of  Spain.  But  iliere  were  in  London 
some  persons  wb>,  in  spite  ^  these  restrictions, 
carried  on  a  regular  sm^^gling  trade  on  this  coasts 
The  Scorpkm  whaler,  commanded  by  captain  Bun* 
ki^,  was  one  of  these  vessels :  some  say  this  was 
Bunker's  second  voyage,  others  that  he  had  been 
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xnany  times  upon  the  coast :  be  this  as  it  may*  he 
had  formerly  known  Faulkner,  and  had  rendered 
him  very  essential  services,  and  the  latter,  on  the 
plea  of  gratitude,  offered  to  assist  him  in  the  dis- 
patch and  sale  of  his  cargo.  The  first  interview 
after  his  arrival  was  at  San  Antonio,  a  small  fishing 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Maypo.  Faulk* 
ner  there  arranged  that  Bunker  should  proceed 
with  his  vessel  to  the  bay  of  Pichidangui,  a  small 
unfrequented  harbour  in  the  district  of  Quilimari, 
northward  of  Valparaiso,  where  he  (Faulkner) 
would  bring  the  merchants,  all  men  of  honour 
imd  property,  to  bargain  for  the  cargo. 

The  Scorpion  accordingly  repaired  to  Pichidangui, 
where  Faulkner  soon  arrived  with  six  natives,  whom 
he  introduced  as  Spanish  merchants  of  the  first  con- 
sequence, some  of  them  wearing  crosses  and  insignia 
of  nobility :  they  were  assassins  in  disguise.  They 
had  hired  six  launches  of  a  ridi  old  Spaniard  in 
Valparaiso,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  per  day 
for  each  launch,  and  maimed  them  with  seventy-two 
men  armed  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  them  in 
ambush  in  a  little  cove  outside  the  point  of  the  bay. 
Faulkner  and  his  friends  had  caused  a  large  ramada 
or  shed  to  be  built  near  the  beach  for  the  accommo'* 
dation  of  the  party,  and  the  storing  of  the  goods : 
numbers  of  mules  appeared  in  readiness,  bringing 
petacas  (hide  trunks)  filled  with  bags  of  sand  in 
imitation  of  talegas,  or  bags  of  dollars ;  one  talega 
of  real  dollars  being  displayed  to  carry  on  the  decep- 
tion. Faulkner  acted  as  the  interpreter,  and  Capt. 
Bunker  gave  a  dinner  to  the  whole  party  in  the 
ramada.      A  very  respectable  American  merchant 
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now  resident  in  Coquimbo,  was  then  in  Valparaiso^ 
and  was  miule  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Scorpion^  and  of  the  scheme  laid  to  entrap  her :  he 
accordingly  dispatched  a  letter  to  captain  Bunker^  to 
apprise  him  of  the  suspicions  he  entertained,  and  of 
the  facts  he  had  heard,  advising  him  to  be  guaried 
against  those  who  were  treating  with  him^  as  they 
were  impostors.    Bunker  received^  while  at  dinner^ 
two  other  letters  from  other  quarters,  which  he 
showed  to  Faulkner,  who  persuaded  him  they  were 
designs  to  lead  him  into  a  snare,  and  that  he  was 
responsible   for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  his 
friends.    Bimker  feeling  all  possible  confidence  in 
the  assurance  of  Faulkner,  as  well  as  those  of  grati* 
tude  towards  him,  tore  up  the  letters  with  cont^npt. 
After  dinner  he  went  on  board  to  bring  his  invoices, 
with  which  he  was  immediately  to  return,  in  order 
to  commence  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  his  cargo« 
This  was  the  period  fixed  upon,  he  came  at  the  ap» 
pointed  time,  and  had  no  sooner  put  his  foot  on 
shore  than  a  number  of  people  sprung  upon  him 
from  an  ambush ;  the  head  of  the  gang,  a  Portugueses 
struck  Bunker  a  mortal  blow  in  the  breast  with  a 
poignard,  and  the  others  soon  dispatched  the  boat's 
crew ;  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves,  but 
they  all  fell  victims  to  the  treacherous  barbarity  of 
the  Chilenos«    The  mate,  who  is  now  a  merchant 
in  Valparaiso,  alarmed  at  the  appearances  on  shore, 
was  deliberating  whether  or  not  to  slip  the  cable  and 
put  to  sea,  or  send  a  boat  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  bustle,  when  to  his  surprise  the  armed  launches 
came  along  side,  the  crews  of  which  instantly  boarded 
and  took  possession  of  the  vesseL    The  Scorpion 
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was  curried  to  Valpancno,  where  her  valoaUe  eaigo^ 
vesseli  and  all  were  bcM  bf  the  partieB  conoerjied. 
Carraseo  was  at  that  time  president  of  Chile,  and 
Rosaa  was  the  iSaeal^  or  principal  aaesor ;  tibe  whole 
plot  had  been  arranged  with  their  knowledge.    It  is 
teid  thej  receiTed  S0>000  doilom  for  their  share, 
lie  Portuguese  named  Lorenso  is  now  a  rich  pul* 
perOt  or  liquor  dealer,  in  Valparaisp.     The  aeveu 
associates  in  this  affair»  afiter  paymg  the  miscreants 
Ihey  hiredt  divided  the  remainder  of  the  property 
among  themselFes :  one  of  ftem,  named  Frandsco 
Carrera,  atiU  lives  in  Aconcagua.    All  of  tiiem,  not 
long  after,  became  reduced  to  poverty  by  gambling 
and   debaudiery,    excepting   Faulkner,    who  was 
more  careftd  of  his  portion,  amounting,  it  is  said^ 
to  20,000  dollars.     He  afterwards  purchased  the 
estate  of  Quilimari,  in  which  the  bay  of  Pichi^ 
dangui  is  situated,  and  continues  to  own  it :  he  af- 
terwards married  a  woman  of  respectable  £Eunily  in 
QttiUota,  where  he  now  owns  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  houses,  possessing  also  several  habitations  and 
vineyards,  and  has  lately  bought  another  large  estate 
in  Lkillay.     He  is  accordingly  a  man  of  great  pro* 
perty  and  influence  among  the  Quillotanos :  he  leads 
a  quiet  and  domestic  life,  attending  only  to  ilie  aocu* 
mulatkm  of  his  fortune,  but  the  Chilenos  say  *^  it  is 
evident  the  corse  of  God  is  upon  him,  because  his 
children  die  off  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,"  which, 
in  their  eyes,  is  quite  sufficiettt  punishment  for  his 
former  evil  doings.    He  has  never  ventured  into 
Valparaiso  since  the  arriral  of  our  first  ships  of  war 
many  years  ago ;  he  never  can  look  an  Englishman 
(a  stranger)  in  the  face ;  but,  as  he  becomes  familiar* 
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ized  to  them,  he  gains  confidence  and 
tranquillity :  he  was  simple  enough  to  make  himadf 
notorious  in  aspiring  to  the  situation  of  governor  of 
his  province,  for  he  had  for  many  years  acted  in  the 
subordinate  situation  of  primer  alcalde,  and  head  of 
the  cabildo,  an  (rfBee  that  caused  the  head  authority 
to  devolve  upon  him  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
governor*  It  MriU  be  asked.  What !  if  the  Chilenoa 
ware  aware  of  the  part  that  Faulkner  acted  in  the 
affair  of  Pichidangui^  could  they  countenance  his 
being  suffered  to  hold  distinguished  civil  appoint^ 
ments?  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  learn 
a  little  of  the  character  of  the  Chilenos,  to  find 
that  a  murders,  or  any  one  guilty  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  against  society*  is  not  held  in 
mudi  less  estinmtion  on  that  account 

A  short  time  after  the  murder  of  the  English 
engineer*  Faulkner  was  superseded,  and  I  applied 
to  the  new  govenunr  for  punishment  of  the  mur^ 
derer;  and  there  being  at  that  time  a  general 
leva,  or  impressment,  the  culprit  was  marched 
off*  with  many  honest  labourers,  who  were  drag* 
ged  from  their  homes  by  the  barbarous  autho* 
rities  of  the  district,  and  sent  to  join  the  army. 

Ilie  mode  of  recruiting  the  army  is  gmeraUy  by 
a  leva,  or  impressment.  The  minister  communis 
cates  to  the  intendente  of  the  jurisdiction  that  he 
moiA  be  supplied  with  a  certain  number  of  recruits  ; 
the  intendente  divides  this  demand  into  proper  quo* 
tas^  which  he  dispatches  to  the  govemors^of  the  pro* 
vinces ;  the  govemw  distributes  an  order  to  every 
teniente,  or  juez  de  partido,  to  furnish  him  with  the 
-appointed  number  of  men.     The  teniente  is  obliged 
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to  use  secrecy  on  the  occasion ;  he  calls  together  a 
few  milicianos,  and,  mounted  sword  in  hand,  they 
sally  after  dark  to  all  the  pulperias  in  the  partido, 
when  they  seize  many  more  than  the  number  re- 
quired :  the  juez  fixes  upon  such  persons  as  he  chuses 
for  his  conscripts,  and  those  who  have  offended  him,  or 
have  not  been  regular  in  attendance  at  his  pulperia, 
are  the  surest  victims  of  his  choice ;  those  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  from  him  their  release  do  so,  and 
those  who  cannot  remain  prisoners.  He  will  even 
take  payment,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  in  promised 
labor :  should  he,  upon  these  occasions,  have  re- 
leased more  than  his  number,  he  has  to  make  fresh 
sallies,  and  will  then  enter  the  huts  of  his  victims,  or 
watdi  both  day  and  night  until  he  obtains  them. 
It  is  customary,  upon  the  alarm  of  a  leva,  which  runs 
from  hut  to  hut  with  a  fearful  cry,  for  all  the  peons 
to  fly  into  the  ravines,  and  conceal  themselves  in 
some  hole,  where  they  will  remain,  till,  conceiving 
the  danger  past,  they  creep  back  to  their  dwellings 
by  night,  in  quest  of  news.  The  imfortunate  pri- 
soners are  kept  bound  in  the  stocks  till  the  teniente 
has  found  the  number  he  is  to  furnish,  when  he 
conveys  them  upon  horses,  attended  by  his  mili* 
tUunen,  like  so  many  murderers  apprehended  for  pu- 
nishment, to  the  provincial  town,  where  they  are 
confined  in  the  barracks  till  opportunity  offers  for 
sending  them  to  the  capital,  for  which  purpose,  all 
horses  and  mules  that  come  in  the  way  are  pressed 
for  the  occasion ;  and  any  one  attempting  to  escape 
is  liable  to  be  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  guard  that 
attends  them.     On  their  arrival  in  the  capital  they 
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are  distributed  in  the  quarteles  (barracks),  and  drilled 
under  confinement  till  they  have  acquired  the  idle 
and  debaudied  habits  of  a  Chileno  soldier,  which 
takes  away  all  desire  for  returning  home.  This 
barbarous  mode  of  raising  soldiers  is  practised  in  a 
country  pretending  to  be  free,  and  whose  constitution 
stipulates  for  the  inviolability  of  every  man's  per- 
son ;  but  in  no  part  of  South  America  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the 
people  from  the  perusal  of  their  laws  and  constitu- 
tions. 

Soon  after  I  was  settled  in  the  coimtry,  I  found 
the  great  inconvenience  of  frequent  levas,  so  that 
whenever  they  happened  I  could  not  obtain  labourers 
jfor  many  days,  and  this  often  occurred  at  critical 
periods  when  I  most  stood  in  need  of  their  services. 
A  number  of  the  natives  had  become  used  to  my 
ways  and  to  English  implements,  these  persons  were 
generally  selected  by  the  teniente,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  procure  their  ransom.  I,  therefore,  applied 
to  the^supreme  government  for  licence  to  protect  the 
peons  in  my  service  from  leva,  which  was  alwayjs 
granted  while  general  O'JJiggiBB  remained  in  power; 
but  on  the  coming  in  of  Freyre  my  privilege  was 
disputed  in  Quillota,  and  partially  infringed  upon : 
I  therefore  applied  to  the  new  supreme  government 
for  a  continuation  of  the  licence  I  had  enjoyed,  whidi 
was  replied  t<)  by  a  reference  to  the  governor  of 
Valparaiso,  to  know  what  right  I  had  to  claim 
such  a  favor:  general  Freyre  and  his  ministers 
were  personally  acquainted  with  me,  and  well  knew 
the  national  importance  of   my  establishment  at 
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Coneon :  the  reference  therefore  to  my  well  known 
enemy  Zentekfto*  was  considered  bjr  me  an  uumlting 
mode  of  refoeing  a  right  which  I  had  reason  to  claim 
ai  affording  protection  to  about  a  dozen  persons 
engaged  in  acquiring  the  use  of  handicraft  arts 
which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  that  countrjr: 
of  course  I  dropped  the  application  rather  than  suffer 
the  intended  mortificaticm  of  a  refusal  I  had  ako 
begged  an  exemption  from  prorata,  a  name  given  to 
the  impressment  of  mules  and  horses ;  for  as  I  was 
a  foreigner  my  animals  were  always  seized  upon  in 
preference  to  those  of  a  native :  I  shall  presently  de- 
tail the  nature  of  these  proratas. 

Ishall ha»  relate  a  drcumstanoe  whiditook  place 
in  consequence  of  this  refusal,  more  eqieciaUy  as  it 
is  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  government  in  country 
places,  Mid  the  protection  that  foreign  settlers  are 
likely  to  eiperienoe.  I  luul  always  made  it  my  rale 
to  oonfiorm,  wherever  it  was  required,  to  the  custams 
and  prejudices  of  all  persons  in  Chile ;  I  had  diown 
certainly  too  nmch  lenity  and  kindness  towards  the 
oonntry  people,  and  did  mudi  towards  the  araeli(^« 
ration  of  their  condition :  certainly  I  was  less  heeded 
upon  this  account  than  the  natives,  my  equals,  in  the 
neighbouring  estates,  who,  from  their  tyrannies,  in- 
spired fear  in  thd  labouring  classes;  for  among 
the  CShiknos  fear  and  reject  go  hand  in  hand,  and 

*  The  repljr  to  my  ap[ttcation  was^  ^  Let  the  raqscBt  be  re- 
ferred to  the  gDYCimor  of  ValfBrauo^  to  report  what  ckims  th^ 
informant  has  to  the  privilege  solicited."  As  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  does  not  extent  heyond  the  town 
tnm  whkli  I  was  ^Bstaat  thirteen  milesj  no  mistdce  conM  arise 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  government. 
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are  inseparable  firom  each  other/  A  lerret  some  time 
afterwards  took  place,  when  the  jues  of  Concon, 
who  had  two  years  before  bem  a  common  labourer 
in  my  employ,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was 
therefore  incapacitated  for  his  situation^  came  to  me» 
telling  me  of  his  intention  to  seize  t#o  peons  in  my 
service,  the  one  because  he  had  not  been  bom  upon 
the  estate,  the  other  because  h^  was  a  fctt'eign  Crede^ 
a  native  of  Gruayaquil ;  he  ordered  me  to  give  them 
up  to  him.  I  replied  I  should  residt  so  treacheroua 
an  intention :  determined  upon  carr3dng  his  point* 
he  went  to  the  governor  of  Quillota,  and  stated  that 
I  had  secreted  two  deserters ;  upon  whidi  the  gover-^ 
nor,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  iact,  gave  him  an  order,  with  which 
the  fellow  came  to  me  next  morning  at  day-break 
with  his  pistols  in  his  belt  and  his  drawn  sabre,  at^ 
tended  by  two  armed  soldiers,  telling  me  he  was  come 
to  take  away  the  men  from  my  house  by  force :  <m 
seeing  the  juez,  the  men  who  were  at  woric  secreted 
diemselves  behind  Ae  house,  and  efiected  their 
escape  by  a  back  door  while  I  was  parljdng  with 
them«  I  then  told  him  they  were  no  longer  about 
the  premises,  which  he  demanded  to  search,  a  prU 
Tilege  which  I  denied  him,  armmg  myself  wifli  a 
brace  of  pistols  and  a  good  rifle.  The  fellow  re^ 
tired  and  brot^t  witli  him  six  soldiers,  anned  wMh 
muskets  (some  of  whom  were  at  the  tSme  peons  in 
my  employ,  whmn  he  calted  out  upon  the  service,) 
threatening  to  enter  the  premises  by  force,  which 
howevtf  he  bad  not  courage  to  attempt :  he  retired, 
leaving  the  soldiers  at  my  gate,  giving  orAers  to 
suffer  no  ime  to  pass  in  or  out.     In  order  to  put  a 
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stop  to  80  daring  an  outrage,  I  mounted  my  horse^ 
and  rode  with  all  speed  to  QuillotA,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  where  I  saw  the  govemor,and  stated  to 
him  the  indignity :  he  said  he  was  sony  the  mistake 
liad  happened,  and  gave  me  an  order  to  the  juez  to 
remove  his  guard,  and  desist  from  the  search,  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  men  were  not  in  my  house. 
I  was  absent  little  more  than  three  hours,  and  re- 
turned home  just  in  time  to  prevent  more  serious 
outrages.  The  juez,  hearing  of  my  absence,  had  re- 
turned to  my  house ;  had  entered  over  the  walls  of 
my  yard,  in  the  middle  of  which  he  had  drawn  up 
his  armed  soldiers  in  array,  with  their  muskets 
loaded,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  children  and  ser- 
vants :  the  spirited  conduct  of  my  wife  upon  this 
occasion  alone  overawed  the  cowardly  rascal,  and  on 
the  very  moment  of  my  return,  he  was  taking  fresh 
courage  to  storm  the  defenceless  rooms,  when  I 
arrived  with  the  order  to  oblige  him  to  desist,  no 
less  to  the  gratification  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
than  to  the  delight  of  the  affrighted  soldiers,  who 
did  not  much  like  to  encounter  the  armas  de  fuego 
(fire-arms),  which  they  knew  I  kept  within.  This 
anecdote  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
persons  the  jueces  are,  no  less  than  the  governors 
of  provinces.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  in 
illustration,  but  this  I  trust  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

The  prorata,  of  which  I  promised  to  speak,  is  also 
another  of  the  great  hardships  which  the  industrious 
labourers  suffer  from  the  tyrannical  abuse  of  power 
by  their  superiors.  However  detrimental  to  the  par- 
ties concerned  at  the  moment^  it  is  customary  to  pro^ 
ratar,  that  is,  to  impress  horses,  troops  of  mules,  carts. 
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&C.  whenever  it  is  desired  to  transport  stores,. goods, 
or  ba^age  from  one  pait  of.  the  country  to  another, 
be  it  for  the  public  service  of  the  state,  or  for  the 
private  accommodation  of  any  officer  of  government, 
whether  civil  or  military,  or  for  the  convenience  of 
the  local  authorities  of  a  town.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions a  soldier  is  ordered  to  sally  forth  .upon  the 
highways,  and  impress,  without  admitting  excuse,  or 
delay,  as  many  single  .mules  or  troops  of  mules, 
horses,  carts,. and  oxen,  as  he  requires:  these  are  sent 
off  to  perform  such  joumies,  or  to  do  such  work,  as 
are  ordered,  without  the  owner  receiving  the  smallest 
compensation.  .  This  often  bears  very  cruelly  upon 
an  arriero  or  muleteer,  whose  troop  may  have  come 
a  long  distance,  perhaps  a  fortnight's  journey,  with 
heavy  loads ;  and,  however  desirous  of  obtaining  rest 
for  his  tired  beasts,  he  is  obliged  to  submit,  if  it  be 
not .  convenient  to .  the  soldier  to  seek  for  others. 
This  custom  is  of  Spanish  origin,  and  is  one  of .  a 
thousand  .arbitrary  impositions  laid  upon  the  in- 
dustrious.part  of  the  community,  to  keep  them  poor 
and  helpless:  they  submit  from  habit  without  op- 
position. My  troop  of  mules  has  frequently  been 
sent  .to  Casa  Blanca,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with 
heavy  loads,  after  performing  a  hard  day's  work 
towards  Valparaiso  ;  and  if  my  muleteer  did  not  on 
these,  occasions  attend  them,  the  poor  animals  would 
i^main  to  starve  in  the  pound  in  which  they,  are  in- 
closed when  done  with.  Some  of  my  mulesi  after 
such  severe  treatment,  have  been  kept  starving  with- 
out a  morsel  of  food  for  three  days,  before  I  could 
learn  where  they  were  to  be  found,  which  was  not 
always  easy,  as  I  lived  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
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miles  from  Valparaiso.  These  are  only  a  sample  of 
the  many  and  frequent  iaconvenienees  a  foreigner 
mnst  expect  to  meet  with  who  settles  in  Chile. 

The  post-office  establishment  in  Chile,  though 
somewhat  better  managed  than  formerly,  is  stiU 
from  the  nature  of  its  regulations  conducted  very 
badly.  The  recent  improvements  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  post  from  Santiago  to  Val- 
paraiso, whereas,  formerly,  it  was  sent  only  once  a 
week ;  and  a  weekly  courier  is  now  dispatched  to 
Mendosa,  whereas,  fcnrnerly,  he  went  monthly.  The 
Valparaiso  delivery  of  letters  from  Santiago,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety  miles,  is  effected  in  eighteen  hours ; 
the  courier  carries  the  bag  tied  to  his  saddle.  Tlte 
Mendosa  delivery,  a  distance  of  310  miles,  over  stu- 
pendous moimtain  ranges,  is  generally  effected  in  six 
days,  whence  the  letters  destined  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Europe  are  dispatched  by  the  post-office  esta- 
blishment of  Mendosa.  Some  days'  delay  generally 
takes  place  here,  so  that  the  delivery  between  Valpa- 
raiso and  Buenos  Ayres,  on  an  average,  occupies 
twenty-six  days.  Communications  from  the  capital 
to  Coquimbo  and  Concepcion  are  managed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  much  more  dilatoriness,  and 
at  distant  intervals,  so  that  it  is  still  usual  for  com- 
mercial houses  to  dispatdi  their  letters  by  propios, 
or  individual  expresses,  instead  of  the  ordinary  route 
through  the  post-office ;  but  in  this  case,  though  the 
parties  pay  the  great  expense  of  the  messenger,  the 
post-office  exacts  the  fall  postage,  which  upon  ex- 
tensive correspondence  is  heavy.  The  Coquimbo 
courier  takes  in  the  routes  of  Aconcagua,  Quillota, 
Ilk^l,  Petorca,  Ghxasco,   and  CopiiqpOn     That  of 
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Goiice))cion  tiarrted  the  cbrtreip6hdeKde  fd)r  lUtiicA- 
gtm,  Sai^  Fernahdo,  Curico,  Tftlea,  Chillah,  imd  Coh* 
eepdxm^  so  that  the  actual  ^xp^iisefi  of  the  post-offlci 
totabiishikient  is  trifling;  thiey  keep  no  horses  oii 
the  road,  but  bargain  with  people  for  animalis,  wfaicft 
the  courier  hires  at  the  rate  of  k  real  ^r  leagub-^ 
two*pencle  per  mile.  The  efaarge  of  the  cbnveyahliri 
of  a  single  letter  from  Mendosa  to  Santiago  is  fouf 
reals  (two  shillings) ;  frotti  the  lattel*  b  Valp&i^aisb; 
two  reals  (one  shilling),  doubling  the  ^rbportion  bf 
postage,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  tetteir.  Oh 
the  arrival  of  the  bags  at  the  post-office,  the  letters 
iU*e  not  distributed  by  postmen,  but  an  alphabetic^ 
list  is  made  of  the  directions,  with  the  number  affixed 
upon  the  letter,  which  list  is  placarded  outside  the 
office ;  tod  as  persons  tek  for  the  numbers,  iso  are  the 
corresponding  lettisrs  delivered  lipon  pajnUent  df  the 
postage  :  should  the  person  to  whom  a  letter  is  di- 
rected fail  to  pass  the  post-office  and  examine  the 
list,  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  aside  for  a  twelve- 
month, as  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  list  of  the  im- 
called-for  letters  is  exhibited.  I  have  had  several 
letters  lying  for  me  in  the  post-office  for  two  years, 
when  I  have  discovered  them  by  accident  in  the 
lists  when  I  have  visited  Santiago.  One  of  the 
greatest  inconveniences  of  the  system  is  the  facility 
with  which  inquisitive  and  ill-disposed  persons  are 
enabled  to  obtain  possession  of  the  letters  of  others 
without  chance  of  detection.  I  have  myself  lost  let- 
ters in  this  way,  and  I  have  known  others  engaged 
in  mercantile  transactions  become  great  losers  by 
this  nefarious  practice. 

In  the  chapter  upon  Chile  farming,  I  have  de- 
li 2 
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scribed  the  nature  of  the  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  the  many  incitements  to  litigation. 
Under  the  existing  methods  of  testamentary  succes- 
sion, hardly  a  family  is  known  that  is  not  engaged 
some  how  or  other  in  tedious  law-suits  :  at  one  tune 
there,  were  above  a  thousand  cases  pending  in  the 
chamber  of  justice,  besides  a  greater  number  in  all 
the  other  courts  :  there  are  more  law-suits  pending 
in  Santiago  than  there  are  houses  in  the  town :  the 
extent  of  litigation  I  conceive 'to  be  greater  there 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Several  cases 
I  found  to  be  pending  which  had  lasted  from  twenty 
to. forty  years ;  one  case  came  to  a  hearmg  when  I 
was  present  which  had  been  sixty-two  years  in  pro- 
gress ;  it  was  a  sitnple  case  of  mortgage.  I  was 
well  acquainted  with  one  native  who  had  twenty- 
seven  law-suits  pending  at  one  time. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII- 


FINANCE. 


Receipt  and  Expenditure.— Official  Statements. — Financial  dif- 
ficulties.— Government  insolvent. — Estanco. — Revenue  in  de- 
tail— 1.  Tithes. — 2.  Roads.— 3.  Canal  of  Maypo.— 4.  Stamp 
Duty. — 5.  Custpms. — 6,  Church  Property.— Causes  of  Dimi- 
nution of  Revenue  from  Mines. — Tariff. — ^Loan  negotiated  in 
London. — ^Its  impudence  — Consequences.— Conclusion. 


The  revenue  of  Chile,  under  proper  management, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  exigen«» 
cies  of  the  state ;  but  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of  all 
connected  with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  that 
the  country  is  now  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable 
financial  difficulties.  Subsequent  to  the  final  esta- 
blishment of  the  independence  of  the  country  in 
1817,  and  during  the  six  years'  direction  of  general 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  the  resources  of  the  state  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  its  e:q>enditure^  notwithstanding 
peculation  and  robbery  under  every  shape  at  that 
time  existed  to  a  fearful  extent,  both  in  the  collection 
and  expenditure.  Not  only  were  the  current  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  then  satisfied,  but  the. tremen- 
dous expences  attendant  upon  the  recovery,  and  I 
may  say  the  conquest  of  the  country,  were  paid  to 
the  liberating  army,  under  general  San  Martin,  and 
to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  provided 
that  army :  not  only  was  the  gigantic  task  accom- 
plished of  driving  the  Spanish  forces  and  authorities 
from  the  soil,  but  a  large  military  force  was  raised 
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and  equipped,  which  ultimately  carried  active  warlike 
operations  into  Peru.  Not  only  was  a  very  respect- 
able naval  force  also  purchased  and  equipped,  but 
a  most  efficient  marine  establishment,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  was  put  into  action, 
which  in  a  short  time  cleared  the  Pacific  Ocean 
of  ^vy^  S|ianish  T^3ei»  and  opened  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  California  to  Chiloa  to  a  free 
commerce  and  forei^  trade.  It  certainly  redounds 
much  to  the  honour  of  Ch^le  that,  by  means  of  her 
own  resources  alone,  circumstanced  as  she  was,  she 
should  have  contributed  so  efficiently  toward  the  11- 
bier^tion  of  Lower  Peru ;  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  ' 
general  O'Higgina,  that  he  should  have  so  ably  apr 
ppropriated)  and  so  successfully  directed  the  means 
y]i9wd  at  his  disposal ;  the  disgrace  attendant  upon 
tlii^.  subsequent  loss  of  these  advantages  from  the 
proceedings  of  general  San  Martin  does  in  no  degree 
ajttach  itself  to  the  government  of  Chile.  It  la 
Iprue  that  during  thes^  extraordinary  exertions,  the 
govermpaent  was  greatly  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  its  fii^ancii^  difficulties  by  the  British  merchants, 
who  came  forward  with  loans  of  money :  but  as  these 
loans  w^re  secured  by  debentures^  which  were  after- 
wards received  at  the  cusifcom-house  in  payment  of 
duties  up<m  the  i^nportation  of  &itish  goods,  the 
governinent,  Ul  great  measure,  became  dependant 
^pon  fpreigoers^  and»  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  interests, 
waa  oUiged  to  wink  at  connivances  existing  between 
djieQa  and  the  custom-house  officers,  who  were  the 
very  organs  through  which  smii^ling  transactiona 
were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  which 
matKiy  agents  of  the  gov^nm^nt  wope  notorioualy 
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known  to  share.  The  produce  of  the  custom-house 
bad,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
become  the  principal  branch  of  revenue,  so  much 
so  that,  while  the  importation  duties  in  the  first 
year  of  indqiendenoe,  1817,  amounted  to  375,000 
dollars,  the  nett  .receipts  in  the  year  1819  increased 
to  the  sum  of  1,466^571  dollars,  notwithstanding  the 
extensive  smuggling  then  carried  on.  Owing  to 
the  cause  before-mentioned,  the  government  had  its 
revenues  mortgaged  to  the  merchants ;  and  in  satis- 
fying the  many  claims  upon  it,  the  treasury  gave 
bills  payable  at  the  custom-house,  the  demand  upon 
which  were  much  greater  than  the  amoimt  coming 
in  to  its  coffers  :  persons  therefore  holding  these  de- 
bentures could  procure  the  money,  which  was  always 
greatly  needed,  only  by  selling  them  at  a  consider- 
able discount  to  the  British  merchants,  who  alone 
were  aUe  to  obtain  the  value  they  represented  by 
pajdag  them  into  the  custom-house  in  discharge  of 
duties.  The  quantity  of  paper  money  constantly 
afloat  brought  it  in  time  to  a  considerable  discount : 
in  1819  it  was  at  thirty  per  cent,  and  afterwards  it 
increased  to  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent. 

Subsequently  these  debentures  were  mostly. re* 
ceived  by  the  government,  and  its  debt  was  nearly 
annihilated  when  general  Freyre  arrived  with  his 
troopB  at  Valparaiso,  and  produced  a  revolution  in 
the  government.  One  reason  for  this  change  was  the 
conduct  of  the  government  respecting  tiie  revenue, 
and  its  appropriation,  wliich^  it  was  said,  would  be 
wiioUy  reformed.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  evils  complained  of  ware  greatly  increased, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  state  was  misapplied  to  an 
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extent  hitherto  unknown:  that  this  was  so,  I  shall 
prove  from  the  statements  of*  the  finance  minister, 
from  documents  and  from  information  derived  from 
the  best  sources. 

Grovemment  paper,  which  had  almost  whollydis- 
appeared  from  the  market  at  the  close  of  O'Higgins's 
power,  as  soon  as  the  ministry  became  shortened  of 
means,  was  re-issued  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  made 
on  the  extraordinary  struggle  for  independence,  and 
bills  upon  the  custom-house  were  now  again  dis- 
counted at  /a  loss  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent* 
The  minister,  finding  his  situation  very  critical,  re- 
solved to  have  recoiu*se  to  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
raising  money :  he  was  aware  it  would  meet  with 
violent  opposition,  and  he  therefore  presented  to  the 
congress  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  national 
finances,  hoping  by  a  confession  of  their  insolvent 
condition  to  excite  an  alarm  in  the  country,  which 
might  enable  him  to  carry  his  further  designs  into 
execution.  Every  one  knew  that  the  afiairs  of  the 
nation  were  in  a  sadly  ruined  state.  In  order  more 
efiectually  to  succeed  in  his  manoeuvre,  the  minister 
most  absurdly  and  indiscreetly  adopted  the  plan  of 
painting  the  state  of  the  finances  even  worse  than 
they  really  were. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  pressing  difficulties  of 
the  moment,  it  became  necessary,  as  one  of  the  first 
steps,  to  confiscate,  or  at  least  to  appropriate  to  the 
service  of  the  government,  the  whole  monasterial* 
property  of  the  country:  this  was  certainly  a  dan- 
gerous measure,  and  great  indeed  was  the  courage 
of  the  minister  who  carried  it  into  execution.  A 
proper  application  of  the  money  thus  raised  might 
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have  relieved  the  temporary  jpressure;  hut  here 
again,  as  in  respect  to  a  remittance  from  Loi^on^ 
on  account  of  the  Chile  loan,  peculation  in  every 
shape  set  to  work  its  powerful  engines ;  and  that 
which  might  have  brought  into  the  treasury  coffers 
immense  sums  of  money,  was  undergoing,  when  I 
left  Chile,  a  distribution  among  favourites,'  and  was 
sacrificed  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocratical  in- 
terest: for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  haciendos 
in  the  country,  belonging,  I  believe,  to  the  Do- 
minican fraternity,  and  situated  in  the  plains  of 
Maypo,  was  all  but  given  to  a  needy  but  influential 
man,  partly  in  lieu  of  old  supposititious  claims, 
which  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  under 
the  government  of  O'Higgins,  and  partly  in  exchange 
for  some  mortgage  bonds  upon  this  property:  at 
the  same  time  that  another  person  offered  in  hard 
cash  for  the  estate  the  sum  of  120,000  dollars, 
being  double  the  amount  of  the  *  estimated  sum 
for  which  it  was  sold  to  the  other  individual. 
From  these  powerAiI  sources  but  little  immediate 
relief  was  obtained,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
propose  "  the  direct  contribution,"  a  species  of  pro- 
perty tax  upon  all  mercantile,  agricultural,  and 
other  property. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  that  the  minister,  think- 
ing to  intimidate  the  monied  interest,  presented  to 
the  congress  the  report  before  alluded  to,  respecting 
the  financial  ways  and  means;  and  as  the  discus- 
sion of  its  merits  will,  more  than  any  other  evi- 
dence, expose  the  weakness  of  the  country,  the  im- 
worthiness  of  its  governors,  as  well  as  the  spirit 
ftTii^tiTig  among  the  more  powerful  members  of  the 
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mmmwBity  of  Ckile,  I  shall  prelude  the  subject 
with  a  skefedi  of  the  revenue  as  it  stood  in  the  year 
after  the  action  of  Chacabuoo. 

(}opg  of  an  qffkial  sUUemeni  qfthe  reventie  of  the  repubUc  rf 

Chile  in  the  year  1817- 

Quintas  of  gold^  silver,  and  copper   ......  80,000 

Papal  bulla,  cruzada,  and  indulgence 10,000 

Tentlifl,  including  four  novenoa 70,000 

Bridge  duty  and  tolls  per  oordillera  . .  1 . . .  2,000 

10,000    Debts  of  confiscations,  by  returns  of 8,019 

Encouragement  of  mines,  salaries  deducted  5,000 

Road  duties 2,000 

Canal  of  Maypo 5,500 

18,000    Quicksflver nil 

Stamp  duty 11,000 

Duties  on  flour,  cattle,  eatables,  &c 24,000 

Duties  on  home-made  spirits,  pulperias ....  24,000 

Balanza  and  tacama  duties 8,000 

3^00    Imperial  missions l65 

Monthly  contributions    292,000 

50,000    Debts nil 

35,431     Capitals  of  confiscations nil 

541,684 

Custom-house 375,000 

187«500    Administration  of  tobacco , nil 

Produce  cf  profits  of  the  mint    00,000 

of  gold  and  silver 250,000 

30^31  Ordinary 1,286,684 

Extraordinary ....      304,231 

Total,  ....  dollars  1,530,915 


The  nett  revenue,  therefore,  putting  aside   the 
extraordinaries,  amounted  to  1,826,684  dollars :  two 
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years  afterwards  it  amounted  to  1,758,1  S7  dollars 
4  reals.  But  the  minister^  iu  the  last  statement, 
CYidently  wishes  to  impress  the  belief  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  since  the  revohitioii  have 
been  gradually  decreasing.  It  should  be  known 
that  no  annual  statements  of  the  revenue  or  other 
statistical  accounts  of  the  couqtry  are  ever  pub* 
Ushed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  studiously  oon«- 
cealed  from  the  public  eye.  Circumstances  that 
need  not  be  named  put  me  in  possession  of  the 
documents  I  am  now  using*  The  minister  Bene^ 
vente  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  the  year  18.24,  the 
revenue  of  the  country  amounted  to  no  more  than 
953,200  dollars.     The  following  is  his  statement. 

J* 

Tenths  (diesmoe) 249,650 

Duties  on  retail  of  cattle^  eatables,  &c.  ...•••..  20j300 

Stamp  duties,  and  papal  bulls 12,787 

Gmfiscations 550 

283^87 
Custom-house  of  Santiago  during  nine  months  of 
tbis  year,  up  to  the  7th  of  November,  including 

Alcavalao 322,546    1^^ 

Custom-house  of  Valparaisoi^  in  like  manner^  to 
the  S9th  of  October , v . .      347,387    3^ 

-       953,220    5+ 
Add  hy  supposition  thiee  months'  customs 223,31 1     1^ 

rf  1,176,531    7 

The  real  produce  of  each  item,  as  it  onght  and  is 
knawB  to  Ve  collected,  is  as  follow : 
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State  of  the  revenue  of  Chile  in  the  if  ear  1824. 

Papal  bulls  of  Cnuada,  and  indulgence *  10^000 

Tenths 800,000 

Bridge  dutiesand  roads  per  cordillera 2,000 

Road  duties 50,000 

Canal  of  Maypo   10,000 

Stamp  duties 20,000 

Duties  on  flour,  meat,  and  other'  eatables   24,000 

Duties  on  home-made  spirits,  pulperias,  &c. .  20,000 

Custom-house  (at  least) 1,000,000 

Ordinary 1,436,000 

Produce  of  confiscated  property  of  the  church  in  tents 
alone Extraordinary..      200,000 

1,636,000 
Estanco  on  tobacco  . .  * 400,000 

2,036,000 


The  last  item  is  added  merely  to  show  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Chile ;  it  does  not 
come  into  the  coffers  of  the  treasury,  but  is  kept  as  a 
distinct  account,  and  for  a  foreign  purpose.  The  total 
amount,  therefore,  received  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  1824  could  not  have  been  less  than 
1,636,000  dollars,  whereas  the  minister  of  finance 
accounts  for  and  acknowledges  only  950,000  dol- 
lars ;  but  this  fact  is  of  little  moment  in  a  country 
like  Chile:  we  will,  however,  look  into  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  accoimt,  and  examine  the  ministerial 
statement  of  that  year's  expences,  which  is  prepos- 
terous beyond  all  former  example. 

The  expences  attendant  upon  the  government  of 
general  O'Higgii^is  never  approached  the  amount 
exhibited  this  year,  even  at  the  height  of  its  mi- 
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litaiy  and  naval  struggles.  We '  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Chile  is  now  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  that 
the  charges  of.  its  administration  ought  to  be  much 
less  than  in  .the  periods  of  the  greatest  national  ex- 
ertions. It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  charges  of 
government  were  increased  by  the  cost  of  the  naval 
armament  sent  to  Peru  in  1824,  under  the  com- 
mand of  admiral  Blanco,  for  that  was  defrayed  by 
an  extraordinary  levy  now  made  permanent,  which 
I  have  not  taken  into  the  account  of  the  national  re- 
sources; the  equipment  itself  cost  about  100,000 
dollars ;  the  chief  expenditure  attending  it  was  the 
partial  discharge  of  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  navy. 
This  extraordinary  sum  was  levied  by  taxes,  under 
the  name  of  patentes,  licences  claimed  from  every 
merchant,  shop-keeper,  retailer,  pedlar,  shipowner, 
and  dealer. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  receipts,  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
current  charges  of  the  year,  the  minister  of  finance 
presented  to  the  congress  the  following  items  of 
the  national  expenditure  of  Chile  for  the  year  1824. 

Executive  branch  of  govemment. 136,103 

L^^ative  ditto .^ 26,500 

Judicial  ditto 47,900 

Administration  of  finance    209,130    2^ 

Army    1,22S,S2S    3 

Navy 514,S49    2 

Lihraiy ,... 3,000 

Direction  of  national  economy  according  to  recent 

statute  *. 36,520 

Oidinary  and  extaordinary  expences 500,000 

Dollars  . .   2,497,325    7+ 
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This  ministmal  statement  places  th6  coUiiti^  in  a 
terribly  insblvent  state :  its  expenditure  of  two  tad 
a  hi^  miUions  is  to  be  satisfied  by  a  rerenue  ot  little 
more  than  one  million.  The  object  of  the  minister'a 
application  to  the  congress  was  to  put  a  good  fiu^ie 
Upon  his  schemes,  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  haoeii- 
dados  respecting  the  tax  he  had  projected  upon  th^ 
landed  j»*oprietors,  to  whom  he  had  reason  to  fear  the 
measure  would  be  obnoxious.  But  these  too  cunning 
people,  strongly  averse  from  any  direct  taxation,  or 
from  any  measure  that  should  tend  to  expose  the 
value  of  their  property  and  the  extent  of  their  in* 
comes,  came  to  a  very  opposite  determination  to  that 
of  the  minister.  Reasoning  among  themselves,  the 
landholders  said,  if  this  be  a  true  statement  of  ouf 
condition,  to  what  a  situation  are  we  reduced  !  Let 
the  minister  retire,  we  will  not  give  our  support  t6 
any  such  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Resources  of  the 
country :  we  are,  in  fact,  now  worse  off  than  we  evi!# 
were  under  the  administration  of  O'Higgins,  iroin 
the  ruinous  proceedings  of  whose  ministry  the  pre^ 
sent  men  came  expressly  to  deliver  us.  This  wad 
the  persuasion  of  the  most  respectable  landholders  I 
met  with,  previous  to  lesiving  Chile!  the  country- 
was  divided,  party  spirit  among  the  few  most  in- 
terested ran  so  high  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  the  friends  and  advisers  of  Freyre,  who 
in  like  manner  were  determined  to  avert  the  gitm^- 
ing  storm :  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  congress, 
that  it  should  dissolve  itself,  and  place  the  supreme 
legislative  autliority  in  the  hands  of  the  direetor^'-a 
measure  that  I  believe  has  since  been  carried  into  I 
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effect.  B^ieyente  attempted  to  retreat  from  kis 
critical  situation,  but  the  party  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do  so»  and  he  again  resumed  his  functions.  It  is 
not  easy  to  foretell  where  these  turmoils  will  end^ 
but  we  may  safely  predict  that  Chile  cannot  quietly 
progress  imder  the  present  system.*  The  great  body 
of  the  people  feel  no  interest  how  they  are  governed^ 
or  who  governs  them  ;  €he  persons  of  consideration, 
who  determine  who  shall  be  rulers,  are  a  small  body; 
and  as  these  persons  enjoy  exclusive  privilq^es,  and 
are  permitted  to  defiraud  and  plunder  the  revenue, 
the  members  of  the  government  are  left  to  do  nearly 
as  they  please,  without  the  least  check  being  plaiced 
upon  their  actions,  excepting  as  in  the  case  just 
quoted,  where  the  immediate  interests  q£  these  pri- 
vileged persons  come  into  collision  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  government.  No  solid  advancement  fsaoi 
be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  country  while  its 
very  feeble  resources  are  thus  swallowed  up;  no 
beneficial  measures  can  be  adopted  while  the  gross 
ignorance  and  intolerant  prejudices  of  even  the  most 
leading  persona^  among  them  oppose  all  useful 
prc^ess.  Before  any  essential  improvement  can 
take  place  in  the  country,  the  Chilenos  must  acquire 
useful  knowledge,  and  gain  the  light  of  experience  to 
guide  them  to  a  better  mode  of  action.  As  a  first 
step,  they  must  learn,  the  advantage  resulting  from 
honesty  and  good  faith,  discover  the  good  policy  of 
adopting  these  principles  among  themselves,  and 
oblige  their  rulers  to  have  recourse  to  thena  in  aU 
their  actions.    A  long  period  of  time  must  elapse  be- 

*  Since  tliifl  was  written  the  revolution  reooided  in  Appendix  A 
lui9  occuired. 
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fore  this  change  can.  take  place  in  a  society  so  con- 
stituted as  that  of  Chile;  and  if  it  ever  be  effected  it 
must  be  the  result  of  such  a  coniSict  of  parties,  such  a 
scene,  of  trials,  as  Buenos  Ayres  suffered  during  a 
period  of  many  years :  out  of  these  convulsions  much 
good  may  result,  but  before  any  solid  government 
can  be. established^  there  must  arise  men  of  talent, 
of  patriotism,  of  liberal  feelings,  and  of  honesty  ;  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  must  be  taught  to  think 
how  they  can  best  be  governed ;  public  opinion  must 
be  created  before  any  solid  checks  can  be  placed 
upon  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But,  happen  when 
it  will,  it  can  never  take  place  with  the  same  rapidity, 
nor  to  the  same  extent,-  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Buenos  Ayres ;  the  Chilenos  possess  little  of  the  vi- 
vacity, quick  perception,  or  mental  talent  observable 
in  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  existing  state  of  Chile  is  indeed  most  lament- 
able ;  the  few  who  are  best  informed  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  condition,  but  they  know  not  how  to 
set  about  remedjring  the  evil:  they  feel  sensible  that 
there  exists  no  single  member  of  the  community  to 
whom  they  can  look  up  with  confidence.     Conscious 
that  some  great  change  is  necessary,  they  entertain 
a  very  reasonable  apprehension  that  a  mere  change 
of  persons  will  only  increase  the  evil.  -  All  respect 
general  Freyre  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  but  consider 
him  incompetent  to  manage  the  helm  in  such  a 
period  of  difficulty  as  the  present :  all  the  Chilenos 
with  whom  I  conversed  seemed  disposed  to  put  up 
with  their  present  bad  management  rather  than  risk 
the  hazard  of  exchanging  it  for.  a  still  worse  govern- 
ment ;  San  Martin  they  say  took  away  enough  from 
them;  the  administration  of  O'Higgins  fleeced  them ; 
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the  ]present  men  hare  stripped  them ;  and  another 
set  will  be  no  less  rapacious  in  filling  their  cofiers 
without  effeeting  the  least  good  to  the  country.  AH 
parties  in  this  respect  are  alike,  and  they  therefore 
prefer  the  retention  of  the  present  men  in  power  as 
the  least  of  unavoidable  evils  ;  but  such  a  state  of 
affairs  never  can  remain  long,  and  Chile  beyond 
doubt  must  be  torn  asunder  by  dissensions,  so  long 
as  no  right  mode  of  judging  of  the  conduct  of  public 
men  exists,  while  mutual  confidence  is  lost,  and 
while  public  robbery,  without  restraint,  is  permitted 
among  the  governors  of  the  state.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  resources  of  Chile  are  sufficient, 
if  properly  husbanded,  to  discharge  the  necessairy 
expences  of  the  government  without  calling  for  the 
levy  of  fresh  imposts :  even  the  present  duties  might 
with  advantage  be  diminished,  and  yet  ^  be.  made 
more  productive.  I  shall  treat  briefly  and  succes- 
sively upon  the  several  branches  of  revenue. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hdstory  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  its  financial 
system  was  founded  on  a  perfect  monopoly  and  ex- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and .  that 
the  measures  tending  to  the  creation  of  its  revenues 
were  regulated,  by  the. most  selfish  and  tyrannical 
principles.  Among  others  equally  notorious  and  in- 
jurious was  the  estanco,  a  monopoly  which  the  go- 
vernment claimed  to  itself  in  the  growth  and  sale  of 
several  articles  of  first  rate  necessity  with  the  Cre- 
oles. Among  the  principal  commodities  of  the  es- 
tanco were  tobacco,  foreign  wines,  and  spirits;  and  of 
tibese,  tobacco  yielded  -almost  the  whole  product  of 

VOL.  II.  N 
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this  liranch  of  revenue.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  Guayv 
aquil  was  the  principal  place  of  culture,  but  the 
central  warehouses  of  the  king  were  in  Lima.  In 
Chile  no  tobacco  was  suffered  to  be  grown,  but  its 
supplies  were  entirely  drawn  from  Peru ;  no  penKm 
was  allowed  to  retail  t!he  article  without  obtaining  a 
previous  licence  from  the  government,  nor  to  pur- 
chase any  but  such  as  came  directlyfrom  the  govern^ 
ment  stores :  for  this  purpose  dep6t8,  all  subjeil  te 
one  g^ieral  administration,  w^re  established  in  every 
principal  town.  In  the  year  1808,  it  appears  from 
an  official  document  published  by  the  present  minis- 
ter of  finance,  that  the  nett  produce  of  this  branch 
of  revenue  amounted  to  the  sum  of  18S,278  dollars : 
it  ought  to  have  netted  300,000  dollars  according 
to  the  return,  but  its  product  was  lessened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminished  value  of  the  stodc  in  hand. 

Staiement  of  the  Estanco  of  Tobacco. 

The  nett  produce  of  ihe  several  admiiiistratioiifl 

of  the  estanco^  in  the  whole  year  of  1S08,  Ddlars. 

produced  the  total  amount  of SlS^lS 

Deduct  salaries  and  vaxious  cbatgda,  viv.— 

Salaries  of  management* 17,325 

Freight^  carriage^  rent,  postage^  and  other  ez« 

pences 10,S59 

The  tobaeoo  account  has  heen  deUted  as  helour  $$Jl63 

■  .     61M7 

S56,S34 
Deduethig  the  dimtnished  yalue  of  the  present 
atotok  odupiied  wHh  dat  eadsting  in  1S07« .  7S,556 

Dollars  1S5^78 

After  -the  revolution,  which  established  the  ii 
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pendeiiee  of  Chrle,  in  181 7>  the  produce  of  the  es- 
tenco  wm  187»500  dollars ;  but  the  action  of  ChaCa- 
hoco  took  place  on  the  12th  of  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  patriot  troops  did  not  enter  the  capital 
tiD  the  hegtomng  oi  Mardi :  if,  therefore,  nnder  the 
eoltfusion  of  the  eBtablisfament  of  a  new  order  of 
iMagB,  and  under  an  entirely  new  adminidtration  of 
petsdns,  the  estanco  netted  that  sum  m  the  course  of 
ten  montfas,  we  may  conclude  it  ought  not  to  faanre 
produced  less  than  300,000  dollars  under  the  royal 
government.  Owing  to  the  robberies  and  the  smug^ 
glittg  firaads  upon  the  revenue,  which  quickly  esfai- 
bited  themselves  aa  the  leading  objects  of  the  most 
influendal  persons  in  the  patriot  govemm^st,  the 
produce  of  the  following  year  amounted  to  little  ot 
nothing :  subsequently  it  became  so  losing  a  concern, 
that  the  government  abandoned  the  monopoly,  and 
declared  the  whole  trade  of  tobacco  free  from  all  re* 
striction,  and  in  common  with  all  other  general  mer-^ 
Aandize  it  became  importable  from  all  parts,  upon 
tile  payment  of  certain  duties.  The  heavy  charges 
levied  upon  tihe  introduction  ci  all  fikreign  commodi- 
ties o^ned  an  estensive  door  to  smuggling,  but  that 
itt  tobacco  more  espediBlly  was  carried  on  to  so 
shfltmeful  an  extent,  that  for  a  loi^  while  it  ceased  to 
yidd  m  revenoe  of  more  tkna  SOyOOO  dollars  pet  an- 
num. After  the  asstnnptkta  of  the  government  by 
gmersi  Freyre,  one  of  the  most  formidable  difficul- 
ties that  i^esented  itself  was  the  obHgaition  just 
then  entailed  n^n  the  country,  of  paying  tiie 
teeming  interest  aiid  charges^upon  the  loan  nego- 
ciated  in  London,  amounting  annually  to  a  sum 
Httle  fidiort  of  400,000  dollars )  the  abstrfut^  inability 
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on  the  part  of  the  govenunent  to  satisfy  so  heavy  a 
call,  especially  under  its  increasing  difficulties,  was 
notorious.  This  induced  a  number  of  native  mer- 
chants and  landholders,  conjointly  with  the  resi- 
dent British  commercial  agents,  to  propose  to  the 
minister  a  scheme  which  should  rid  him  of  this 
frightful  burden :  they  offered  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  punctual  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the 
loan,  provided  the  ancient  royal  monopoly  of  the 
estanco  was  renewed  and  granted  to  them  upon  cer- 
tain advantageous  stipulations :  they  proposed  to 
pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  all  intermediate  accruing 
interests,  upon  conditions  that  the  importation  of 
tobacco  should  be  prohibited  to  all  but  themselves ; 
thatthey  might  have  the  right  of  growing  it  in  the 
co\mtry  in  lieu  of  importing  it,  if  they  so  preferred ; 
that  they  should  have  the  monopoly  of  selling  it  at 
the  price  they  chose,  and  also  that  they  should  enjoy 
the  exclusive  trade  in  every  other  article  formerly 
estancado  by  the  Spaniards.  This  monopoly  was  to 
continue  secured  to  them  for  the  above  term,  and  the 
government  was  to  grant  them  a  capital  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars  to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  the 
scheme  into  execution.  The  preliminaries  of  this 
treaty  were  agreed  upon,  but  not  finally  settled, 
when  Freyre  annulled  the  last  new  constitution  he 
had  adopted,  and  called  together  another  congress; 
which  no  sooner  met,  than  the  half-finished  treaty 
was  submitted  to  them  by  the  estanquistos  under 
somewhat  altered  features :  all  the  former  clauses 
and  obligations  were  retained  excepting  one,  cer- 
tednlf  not  the  least  important,  that  ^  paying  the 
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principal  of  the  loan  at  the  end  of  the  term  express- 
ed :  this  article  was  suppressed,  and  the  contract  was 
agreed  to  and  ratified ! !  It  may  be  justly  wondered 
how  this  circumstance  happened,  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  the  Chilenos,  and  to  learn  that  almost 
every  body  of  influence  and  of  capital  had  a  share 
in.  the  proposed  company,  and  that  eiQpenos  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  through  the  desired  object  with 
the  requisite  success. 

The  minister  in  his  report  states  this  to  be  a  most 
foiiunate  bargain  for  the  country:  so  it  may  be  in 
one  sense,  since  by  the  mode  followed  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco, 
no  greater  sum  than  20,000  dollars  per  annum  was 
for  a  long  wWie  obtained ;  indeed  the  greatest  sum 
known  to  be  collected  by  the  patriot  government 
while  the  estanco  was  in  force  never  exceeded  200,000 
dollars.  In  order  to  trace  the  cause  of  this  misma- 
nagement to  its  true  source,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
inquire  what  are  the  advantages  the  estanquistos  are 
likely  to  derive  from  their  bargain. 

The  tobacco  consumed  in  Chile  is  mostly  brought 
from  Guayaquil  and  Peru,  in  the  pure  dried  leaf, 
twisted  into  long  thin  bundles,  called  masas,  each 
weighing  one  pound :  these,  under  the  royal  estanoo 
administration  of  the  Spaniards,  were  usually  retailed 
at  three  reals  and  a  half  per  masa :  after  the  patriot 
govemtnent  had  thrown  opeh  the  trade,  and  esta- 
blished its  free  importation,  upon  the  pa}anent  of 
regular  and  heavy  duties,  a  fair  competition  reduced 
its  price  to  three  reals  and  even  to  two  reals  and  a 
half  per  masa.  The  average  consiunption  through- 
out the  whole  territory  of  Chile  is  allowed  to  be  two 
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millions  of  masas,  or  jlMiuiids,  of  tobaooo.  Wif]i  the 
viem  of  cultivatiiig  in  Chile  the  tobacco  plant  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  the  new  estanco  com- 
pany immediately  purchased  certain  estates,  and  are 
now  making  preparations  for  an  extensive  cotture  of 
this  plant :  they  calculate  upon  very  reasonable,  in* 
deed  upon  established  data,  that,  provided  no  pditi-** 
calobstacies  intervene  to  prevent  them,  they  will 
succeed  in  producing  it  in  a  marketable  state  finr  half 
a  real  per  pound.  The  new  admini8trati<Hi  of  the 
company  commenced  ite  operations  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1824,  previous  to  which  it  was  oUigatory 
upon  every  holder  of  the  commodity  to  hand  over 
his  stock,  however  lai^  or  small,  upon  being  satisfied 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  remuneration :  but  this  value 
was  determined  by  the  company  itself^  which  pur- 
chased up  all  the  tobacco  in  the  country  at  two  reals 
and  two  reals  and  an  eigbdi  per  pound :  several  per- 
sons, and  among  them  some  Englishmen,  had  pre- 
viously speculated  beyond  their  actual  means,  and 
upon  credit,  in  the  purchase  of  a  lai^  stock  of  to- 
bacco, in  the  fuU  expectation  that  the  company  would 
be  obliged  to  buy  it  of  them  at  a  fair  profit.  But  here 
they  were  mistaken,  and  it  is  supposed  they  will  be 
nearly  ruined  by  the  adventure :  the  company,  aware 
of  their  movanents,  it  is  said,  made  them  fair  offerg 
in  the  beginning,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  accept^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  placed  them« 
selves  at  the  mercy  of  the  privileged  individuals, 
who  have  felt  aggrieved  that  the  offers  which  they 
made  were  treated  disdainfully.  Every  pulpero  and 
dealer  has  been  obliged  to  take  out  alioence,  and  to 
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place  a  painted  sign  over  his  door,  before  he  can  be 
allowed  to  sell  tobacco,  s^^ars,  or  other  espedes  es- 
tanradas :  the  company,  after  the  manner  of  our  ex- 
dae  establishment  in  England,  only  that  it  is  more 
inqnisitorial  and  open  to  abases,  is  fully  empowered 
to  enter  every  house,  search  all  stores  suspected  to 
contain  unregistered  tobacco,  to  pry  into  the  books 
of  licensed  dealers,  and  examine  persona  on  oath  as 
to  receipts  and  sales :  indeed  the  privileges  it  enjoys 
are  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  in  a  country  thai 
pretends  to  have  launched  into  independodce  upon 
the  principles  of  unsliackled  commerce,  and  the  un- 
controlled eigoyment  of  dvil  freedom.  These  deal- 
ers are  allowed  a  certain  per  centageupon  sales  of  the 
espedes.  The  price  fixed  by  the  company  for  the 
retail  of  tobacco  is  five  reals  per  pound.  Now,  cal- 
euUting  that  the  annual  expences  of  the  monopolists 
wiU  be  amply  covered  by  the  interest  and  utility  of 
the  half  million  of  dollars  given  to  them  by  the  go- 
vernment, we  may  estimate  as  follows  the  probable 
revenues  of  the  new  estanco  company  :— 


CHABGBS. 

To  2,000^000  pounds  of 
tdbaooo^  atludf  area! 
per  poimd 125,000 

To  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dmdends  up- 
on the  London  loan, 
including  charges  . .  465,000 


m» 


550,000 
Balance   remaining  as 
ihe  amuud  fir^  of 
the  estanoo  company  700,000 

Dolkn  1,250,000 


BBCEIPTS. 

By  the  sale  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  tohaooo,  at 
5  reals  per  nound 

Dollars  1,850,000 
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In  this  statement  we  arrive,  by  approximation,  at 
the  probable  advantages. which  this  privileged  body 
will  derive  from  their  bargain :  the  first  two  years 
before  their  arrangements  have  become  fully  organ- 
ized they  will  probably  make  little  more  than  com- 
mon interest  for  their  advances,  but  every  year  af- 
terwards their  profits  will  accumulate  prodigiously : 
estimating  the  annual  revenue  of  700,000  dollars,, 
wiih  interest  at  five  per  cent,  (while  money  in  Chile 
is  worth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent  interest) 
during  the  period  of  seventeen  years,  sinking  the  first 
three  years  of  their  charier  as  unproductive,  we  shall 
find  accumulated  a  sum  little  short  of  twenty  nUl- 
lions  ofdoUwrs :  but  let  us  reduce  the  probable  an- 
nual profits  on  the  score  of  conting^ides  to  two- 
thirds  of  our  estimate,  say  to  500,000  dollars,  and 
calculate  the  accumulation  that  must  ensue  in  the 
same  term  of  years,  and  we  shall  find  a  product  of 
fourteen  millions  and  three  quarters  of  dollars  ;—a 
monstrous  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  a  private  com- 
pany, in  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  coimtry^ 
at  the  expence  of  the  community,  and  that  too  of 
the  industrious  part  the  least  able  to  afibrd  it 

If  we  examine  into  the  political  tendency  of  the 
estanco  monopoly,  we  shall  find  it  one  of  the  most 
injurious  measures  that  can  be  conceived :  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  every  free  principle  of  commerce,  not 
only  in  its  immediate  effects,  but  indirectly  in  many 
ways.  The  only  excuse  the  government  has  been 
able  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  the  measure  is,  that, 
however  injurious,  it  is  unavoidable :  many  have 
replied  to  this,  **  If  necessity,  then,  has  driven  you  to 
the  adoption  of  the  measure,  why  not  suffer  it  to  be 
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under  your  own  control  only  so  long  as  difficulties 
press  upon  your  finances  ?  "  To  which  the  minister 
thus  replies  in  his  report  or  expose  of  the  national 
weakness  :  **  Few  who  look  upon  our  necessities  can 
deny  the  advantage  of  the  estanco,  but  some  are 
anxious  that  it  should  be  administered  by  the  repub- 
lic :  but  let  us  look  to  the  fact  that  even  the  Spanish 
government,  in  1808,  could  obtain  out  of  the  estanco 
only  a  nett  produce  of  183,278  dollars  ;  let  us  oh- 
serve  that  we  were  then  ruled  with  union  and  energy 
by  a  tyrannical  gove^ment;  that  we  then  obeyed 
with  the  humble  resignation  of  slaves ;  that  the  to- 
bacco stores  of  Peru  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
authority ;  that  Chile  had  not  to  advance  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  the  monopolized  article ;  that  an  im- 
changeable  established  order  reigned  throughout. 
Now  every  thing  is  quite  opposite,  imd  yet  we  have, 
the  advantage  presented  to  us  by  the  proposed  plan 
which  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
annually  400,000  doUars,  a  siun  that  will  be  paid 
for  us  in  London." 

This  statement,  though  containing  some  truth,  is 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sophistry ;  the  short  and 
plain  fact  is,  that  the  company  is  not  the  speculation 
of  a  few;  but  that  all  the  influencial  persons  in  the  ca- 
pital have  been  allowed  a  share  in  the  promised  golden 
harvest :  hence  the  true  source  of  the  dangerous  mo- 
nopoly. ■  Here  again  we  have  before  us  another  sad 
example  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Chile  doing  any 
good  for  herself,  when  all  those  who  should  be  her 
diief  supports  unite  hand  in  hand  to  sacrifice  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  to  their  own  private  advan- 
tage. 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  obBervatioss 
relAtive  to  the  different  branches  of  t^a  nati(»ial 
revenue. 

1.  Tithes. — The  tenths,  or  dieemos,  collected 
throughout  America,  under  the  Spanish  govermnent, 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Spain  by  a  special  extension 
of  the  papal  authority,  which  gave  to  him  the  pa- 
tronato  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  :  the  church  was 
placed  under  his  especial  keeping,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  was  that  he  collected  the  tenths,  one  fourth 
of  which  was  distributed  among  the  archbishops  and 
bishops,  another  quarter  among  the  deacons  and 
canons,  a  third  quarter  was  given  to  the  curates, 
and  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  tbe  building  of 
churches*    In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  king, 
in  cases  where  it  could  be  afforded,  appropriated  a 
considerable*  portion  of  these  revenues  to  other  pur- 
poses, allowing  to  all  the  members  of  the  church 
certain  considerable  fixed  salaries.     It  was  at  this 
period  that  the  diezmo,  like  many  oth^r  important 
branches  of  the  revenue,  was  farmed  out  to  indivi- 
duals in  several  h>ts,  corresponding  with  the  several 
provinces  in  the  kingdom;  these  were  put  up  to 
public  tender,  and  granted  to  the  highest  bidder: 
by  him  the  right  of  gathering  tithes  was  leased  out 
^ain  at  a  considerable  profit,  in  small  portions  cor- 
responding with  the  smaller  districts  to  other  indi- 
viduals, whose  interest  it  was  to  make  the  beat  they 
could  of  the  right  they  had  acquired  by  purchase. 
The  system,  therefore,  lost  the  charm  whidi  had  for- 
merly  invested  it  when  claimed  immediately  by  the 
church ;  but  it  was  only  when  it  became  a  secular  ccmi- 
merce  that  the  people  even  thought  of  evading  its  col- 
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lecdon  whenever  they  could  find  opportunities  of 
doing  so:  it  ceased  then  to  be  paid  with  Ihe  same  good 
will  as  formerly,  until  at  length  it  came  to  be  consi- 
dered by  the  peasantry  as  a  severe  imposition  upon 
them.  This  system  of  collecting  the  tithes  exists  in 
Chile  to  the  present  day,  except  that  the  patriot  go- 
vernment appropriates  to  itself  almost  the  whole  of 
die  tenths  by  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the  clergy : 
tar  instance, .  the  bishop,  whose  income  used  to 
amount  to  40,000  dollars  per  annum,  was  curtailed 
to  a  salary  of  7000  dollars ;  that  of  a  deacon  to  4000 
dollars ;  and  that  of  a  canon  to  2500  dollars. 

It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  the  titlies  have  netted  an  increasing  reve-> 
nue  to  the  government.  Formerly  they  were  leased 
<Mit  in  three  great  divisions,  Coquimbo,  Santiago,  and 
Concepdon,  each  producing  about  25,000  dollars: 
the  system  of  tendering  for  these  purchases  opened 
a  door  to  collusion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  took  off  all 
responsibility  from  the  superior  authorities,  in  such 
manner  that  each  diezmero  held  his  administration 
of  the  tenths  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  tenure. 

One  of  the  good  effects  attendant  upon  the  change 
of  (XHiggins's  government  was  the  breaking  up  of 
this  monopoly  which,  like  many  other  remains  of 
Spanish  habits,  had  still  continued  in  existence.  By 
the  division  of  tithes  into  smaller  lots,  and  the  sepa* 
ration  of  the  right  of  collection  of  living  stock  firom 
that  upon  the  product  of  the  soil,  a  more  open  com- 
petition was  produced :  the  consequence  of  which  has 
been  that,  while  formerly  the  tenths  never  produced 
above  75,000  dollars  per  annum,  they  have  recently 
bnmght  into  the  treasury,  according  to  the  report  o( 
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the  finance  minister,  S499650  dollars.  But  this 
amount  affords  no  criterion  as  to  the  sum  actually 
exacted  from  the  people ;  and  herein  consists  the  in- 
superable objection,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  policy  at- 
tendant on  this  mode  of  collection.  The  people,  fully 
aware  that  they  are  unjustly  pajdng  a  tax  to  a  set 
of  individuals  who  have  no  claim  either  on  them,  or 
upon  the  state,  feel  sensible  that  the  amount  exacted 
is  two  or  three-fold  that  which  is  really  paid  over  to 
the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  nation:  this  idea 
never  occurred  to  them  under  the  Spanish  regime, 
where  no  one  ever  entertained  any  notion  beyond  that 
of  implicit  obedience  under  an  imvarying  uniform 
system — ideas  which,  more  especially  in  this  case, 
were  rigidly  inculcated  by  the  estabUshed  clergy;  but 
since  these  duties  have  assumed  a  still  more  secular 
character,  since  the  clergy  have  ceased  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  collection,  and  since  produce  of  all 
kinds  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  these  notions 
have  become  supplanted  by  others  of  an  opposite 
character.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  tax,  left  to  a  more  open  competition,  has  lately 
produced  such  an  increased  amount  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  when  we  reflect  that,  within  these  few 
years,  wheat  upon  the  threshing  ground  seldom  bore 
a  higher  value  than  four  reals,  or  half  a  dollar  per 
fan^a;  whereas,  after  intervening  years  of  dearth,  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  season  just  passed  a  most  pro- 
ductive crop  of  wheat,  which  is  not  likely  to  sell  for 
less  than  three  dollars,  or^  at  the  lowest,  two  dollars 
and  an  half  per  fanega,  while  in  the  intermediate  sea- 
sons the  price  has  never  been  less  than  three  dollars 
and  a  half,  seldom  below  five  dollars,  and  has  more 
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than  once  attained  the  valne  of  twelve  dollars  per  &- 
nega,  even  in  the  capital.  Now,  as  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  years  of  abundance  as  well  as  of 
scarcity,  have  acquired,  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  a  great  increase  in  value,  it  follows  that 
the  revenue  of  the  tithes  ought  to  have  increased 
considerably.  A  similar  advance  in  the  value  of 
cattle  has  taken  place  throughout  Chile ;  a  fat  ox« 
that  used  to  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  now  fetches 
sixty  and  seventy  dollars ;  a  cow,  formerly  worth 
eight  dollars,  is  now  saleable  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
doUars ;  a  calf,  from  eighteen  months  to  two  years 
old,  out  of  which  ages  it  is  customary  in  Chile  to 
select  the  tithes,  was  worth  in  1820  only  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1824  they  were  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  dollars.  I  have  myself  sold  calves 
of  fifteen  months  old  for  seven  dollars  and  a  half 
each.  The  same  comparatively  increased  value  has 
been  observed  to  take  place  in  all  kinds  of  grain^ 
garden  produce,  and  fruits  of  every  description 
throughout  Chile,  a  country  which  is  no  longer  th^ 
seat  of  excessive  abundimce  and  cheapness  which  it 
was  formerly  represented  to  be. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  ex- 
traordinary rise  of  prices :  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, no  doubt,  has  had  some  effect,  so  has  the  influx 
of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  provisionipg  of  shipping, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  all 
these  added  together  will  not  account  for  the  varia- 
tion of  prices  between  those  of  the  present  and  those 
of  former  years.  We  may  look  for  an  explanation 
with  greater  certainty  to  the  increased  and  more 
general  distribution  of  capital  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  t  within  the  last  few  years  the  competition  pre- 
Kattd  in  a  more  open  and  free  internal  commerce, 
Wk&di  by  creating  a  facility  of  producing  at  all  times 
a  dertain  market,  which  formerly  did  not  exist,  has 
greatly  ittcreased  the  Consumption. 

In  CMle,  undei^  the  Spanish  role,  the  Only  pui^"- 
^asers  were  a  few  men  of  large  capitals,  #ho  com^ 
bined  together  to  regulate  the  markets  kt  their  plea- 
Sure,  when  the  farmer  or  holder  ci  produce  was 
obliged  to  sen^  his  stock  to  wardhousing  agents  in 
tiie  ports,  where  perhaps  it  remained  for  many 
months,  and  at  kattgth  was  sold  very  frequently  at  a 
losing  price.  The  cause  for  the  increased  Talue  of 
produce  haBS  by  the  natives  been  invariably  attributed 
to  die  account  <tf  scarcity ;  but  this  I  am  persuaded 
has  not  operated  to  any  great  extent,  as  I  cannot 
believe  the  scarcity  ever  existed  to  the  degree  re- 
presented. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  Information  in  such  a  country  as  Chile,  or 
to  obtain  any  satisfactory  data  that  may  guide  us 
toward  any  statistical  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
eapaMlities  of  its  resources.  Anxious,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  wheat  annually  raised  in 
the  several  provinces  of  the  country,  I  instituted 
the  most  diligent  inquiries,  and  obtained  a  series 
of  data,  whidi,  though  not  founded  on  positive  re- 
turns, may  p^haps  be  admitted  as  approximations. 
The  government  has  never  made  it  an  object  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  actual  returns,  and  it 
htts  been  tihe  interest  of  the  cBezmeros  to  conceal  the 
fiBal  truth :  the  following  table  must,  therrfore,  be 
received  in  the  tiew  in  which  it  has  been  framed : 
in  the  first  colmnn  is  placed  the  names  of  the  dis- 
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trids ;  in  the  second^  the  annmnt  of  Utiles  collected 
in  fanegas  of  two  and  a  half  bushels  each }  and  In 
the  third,  the  quantity  of  wheat  actually  prodnoed 
in  like  measures. 

Amount  of  Total  quantity 
tithes  col-       of  wheat 
lected  in        reaped  in 
Difltricts  of                     fanegas.         fanegas. 

Aconcagua,  San  Felipe . .  •  •   7000  . .  70,000 

Putaendo   S500  . .  85,000 

Santa  Rosa  and  Curimon    7000  • .  70,000 

Santiago  and  Colina 4000  • .  40,000 

Quillota   2000  ..  20,000 

Casa  Blanca 1000  . .  10,000 

Melipilli 1000  ..  10,000 

Rancagua 4000  • .  40,000 

San  Fernando    8000  ..  80,000 

Talca 4000  ..  40,000 

Petorca 400  .  •  4,000 

Illapel 200  . .      2,000 

Guasco,  Coquimbo,  Copiapo      500  « .      5,000 

Other  smaller  places 1400  . .  14,000 

Concepdon,    including    the 

country  southward  of  Talca, 

and  northward  of  theBiobio  21,000  ..    210,000 


Faunas   65,000  ••    650,000 

The  annual  amount  of  wheat  exported  from  Val- 
paraiso to  the  ports  of  P^ru  used  to  vary  from 
120,000  to  200,000  &negas ;  durkig  the  hst  four 
years  there  has  been  no  exportation  whatever,  Peili 
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being  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States 

of  North  America :  say  that. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  annually  sent  to    Fan^as. 

Peru  from  Valparaiso  used  to  be 160,000 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shipped  annually 

from  Concepdon  to  Peru 40,000 


Total  amount  of  export  of  wheat  in  fanegas  200,000 


Deducting,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported from  that  raised,  as  before  shown,  we  ascer- 
tain nearly  the  amount  consumed  in  the  country: 
now  as  the  population  of  Chile  cannot  exceed  600,000 
souls,  we  find  the  quantity  of  450,000  fanegas  of 
wheat  consumed  by  this  number  of  persons,  which  is 
about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  each  individual  per 
annum,  without  deducting  the  quantity  put  by  and 
expended  in  sowing  the^  land  for  the  next  year's 
crop :  the  amount  consumed  by  each  person  in  Eng- 
land is  eight  bushels  yearly  ;*  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Chile  the 
poor  people  eat  very  little  bread,  their  support  con- 
sisting chiefly  upon  maize  under  different  shapes  of 
masamorra,  chococa,  and  harina  tostada:  of  French 
beans  (frijoles),  pumkins,  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
v^tables. 


*  The  populaticm  of  Parifl  is  stated  to  be  714^000,  the  annual 
consumption  of  bread  is  251,536^719  pounds,  equal  to  352  pounds 
for  each  person :  the  quantity  of  flour  or  wheat  from  wfaidi  this 

s  made  is  thus  calculated  S52 r-  =  282  lbs.  or  44  bushels  of 


wheat  consumed  by  each  person. 
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2.  Thb  Duties  upon  Roads.— -When  the  father 
of  the  late  director  was  president  of  Chile^  tinder 
the  authority  of  the  King  of  Spain,  among  the  prin'- 
dpal  objects  of  his  care  were  those  of  making  new 
roads  and  repairing  old  ones.  The  face  of  the 
country  between  the  metropolis  and  its  sea-port» 
has  been  noticed  as  a  very  undttlatory  surface^ 
formed  bjr  many  ramifications,  proceeding  firoln 
three  principal  forks,  which  strike  off  from  one 
mountainous  ridge,  branching  froln  the  main  Cor-«^ 
dillera  towards  the  toast#  These  ramifications 
have  akeady  been  described,  together  with  their 
gorge,  ravines,  valleys,  and  table-heights:  it  trill 
have  been  seen  that  the  three  forks  present  ridges 
of  suddenly  steep  ascent,  known  in  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Cuestas,  each  are  about  1000  feet 
ai)ove  the  bottom  of  their  bases;  no  roads  for- 
merly existed  over  these  cuestas,  other  than  mere 
beaten,  irregular,  and  stony  tracks,  which  with 
difficulty  were  passable  by  loaded  mules :  the  traffic 
from  Valparaiso,  therefore,  used  in  former  times  to 
Be  by  way  of  MelipilU,  so  as  to  avoid  pasmng  over 
the  cuestas,  for  this  route  trends  round  the  base 
of  their  termination  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
Maypo.  This  distance  was  above  fort{r  leagues^ 
whereas  the  actual  geographical  distance  is  no  more 
than  twenty-two  leagues.  Don  Ambrosio  CK Higgins 
conceived  die  idea  of  shortening  this  route  by  making 
new  roads  over  the  several  cuestas,  which  should  be 
passable  as  well  by  carts  as  by  mules,  so  that  the 
conveyance  pf  goods  frt>in  the  coast  to  the  capital 
might  be  gi^dy  facilitated*  This  great  work  he 
executed  with  much  skill  and  judgment*  and  wa 

VOL.  II.  o 
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have  h^e  presented  one  of  the  most  lasting  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  the  president,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  the  country  can  boast  o£ 
These  roada  have  been  cut  in  a  zig*zag  line  along 
the  steep  sides  of  the  cuestas,  the  most  &yourable 
£|)ot8  being  chosen  to  facilitate  a  commodious  access 
and  egress ;  they  present  gradually  inclined  planes 
about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  requisite  jnrecau- 
tions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  draining  wat»s 
flowing  down  the  mountain  slope,  from  approaching 
the  npun  road.  By  this  work  the  journey  was 
shortened  to  nearly  two-thirds  its  former  distance, 
being  now  reduced  to  thirty  leagues. 

This  road  under  the  Spanish  government  was 
kept  in  excellent  repair ;  and,  to  defray  the  expence 
of  maintaining  it,  a  very  small  toll  of  half  a  real  (or 
threepence)  was  levied  upon  the  entrance  to,  and 
departure  from,  Valparaiso^  of  every  mule  laden 
with  merchandize.  But  no  sooner  was  the  patriot 
government  established,  and  the  traffic  of  foreign 
merchandize  as  well  as  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
had  increased  to  an  extent  befra^  unknown,  than 
the  government  bethought  itself  of  the  utility  of  ap- 
propriating the  tolls  to  the  revenue,  first  exacting 
half  a  real,  and  subsequently  a  real  upon*  every 
mule  load,  and  in  proportion  upon  every  cart  load 
proceeding  by  this  route.  The  origimd  object  of  the 
imix)6t,  however,  quite  escaped  th^  reCoUectien  of  the 
government,  so  that  during  a. period  of  eight  yean' 
most  rigorous  exaction  of  the  toll,  not  one  doUar 
was  expended  upon  r^airs ;  in  consequence  0f  ^vHbich 
the  roads  are  in  many  places  going  ra{Hdly  to  decay : 
this  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  perh^M  no  ooun- 
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tiy  in  the  world  presents  better  materials  for  road 
making  than  Chile. 

The  government  likewise  established  another  set 
of  tolls  upon  the  road  leading  to  Quillota,  Acon- 
cagua, La  Ligua,    and  the  northern  road   to  Co^ 
quimbo.      As  by  this  route,  Valparaiso  is  almost 
wholly  supplied  with  provisions  and  fnlits  for  the 
use  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  consumption  of 
die  shipping,  the  traffic  along  this   road  is,  per^^ 
haps,  greater  than  that  upon  the  route  of  the  ea«> 
pital.      The  roads  from   Aconcagua  and  Quillota 
present  only  beaten,  rugged,  and  stony  tracts  on  tke 
side  of  the  hills  in  many  places  where  the  valley  is 
impassable  :  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  in  no  degree 
cleared  the  way ;  so  very  ru^ed  is  the  track  that  a 
stranger,  unaccustomed  to  Chileno  roads,   would 
wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  a  loaded  mule  to 
pass  along ;  but  the  dexterity  of  a  Chileno  arriero 
ezoeeds  that  of  any  other  muleteer  in  the  world ;  it 
may  be  said  of  them,  that  the  art  of  managing 
mules  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  natives  of  Chile 
display   the   least  ability.      Ambrosio    O'Higginfl 
conceived    the   plan   of  completing   the   northern 
road,  and  had  actually  commenced  it,  when  his  ap** 
pointment  to  the  viceroy alty  of  Pern  put  an  end  to 
tfa»  lisefol  and  much  required  public  woik :  he  had 
dready  ifinished  the  cart-road  over  the  Siete  Her« 
manas,  a  series  of  hilly  ridges  jutting  into  the  sea 
between  Valparaiso  and  titie  Vina  de  la  Mar,  a  small 
valley  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the  former.    At 
die  first  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  this  road 
was  passable  by  carts,  as  I  was  ^sored  by  an  estate 
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proprietor,  who  brought  along  this  road,  in  vehicles, 
all  his  family  and  household  eflTects,  in  moving  to- 
wards the  capital ;  but  in  18199 1  surveyed  it  with 
much  attention,  with  the  expectation  of  being  able 
to  convey  by  land  to  the  place  of  my  establishment 
certain  valuable  articles  which  I  was  very  unwil- 
ling to  risk  by  sea :  it  was,  however,  impossible  to 
attempt  the  conveyance  even  of  a  sledge,  the  road 
was  so  completely  broken  up  by  the  rains,  from 
the  want  of  timely  and  trifling  repairs.  Notwith- 
standing the  sum  annually  exacted  from  the  poor 
muleteers,  upon  whom  the  tax  alone  falls,  the  road 
of  the  Hermanas,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  since  I 
have  been  in  Chile  has  become  almost  impassable 
by  mules :  had  no  more  than  100  dollars  been  ex- 
pended every  year  in  repairs  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  it  would  have  been  maintained  in 
good  condition  as  a  serviceable  cart  road. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  revenue: 
when  the  toll  exacted  on  these  roads  was  no  more 
than  half  a  real  per  load,  they  were  farmed  out,  like 
many  other  of  their  taxes,  to  private  individuals, 
the  one  for  20,000  dollars,  the  other  for  22,000 
dollars  per  annum :  when  the  tolls  were  doubled, 
some  portion  was  given  to  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  the  greater  share 
remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  This 
branch  of  revenue  cannot  produce  less  than  70,000 
dollars,  whereas  the  sum  actually  exacted  from  the 
muleteers  is  not  less  than  100,000  dollars.  In 
having  placed  in  my  statement  of  the  revenue 
50,000  dollars  as  the  product  under  this  head,  I 
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cannot  fail  to  be  considerably  below  the  sum  actually 
received. 

S.  Canal  op  Maypo. — ^TTiis  was  a  very  useful 
public  work,  commenced  many  years  ago  under  the 
Spanish  government.  Between  the  river  Maypo 
and  the  capital  there  exists  a  tract  of  fine  level 
ground,  which  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture  had 
been  heretofore  useless :  it  occupies  an  extent  of 
many  square  leagues :  it  was  foreseen  that  the 
waste  barren  land  so  contiguous  to  the  metropolis 
would  become  of  immense  value,  could  it  only  re*- 
ceive  the  benefit  of  irrigation.  .  The  water  of  the 
river  Mapocho  is  wholly  consumed  in  the  irriga* 
tion  of  its  own  fertile  valley,  in  the  supply  ne-* 
eessary  for  the  metropolis,  in  watering  the  vil- 
lage of  Renca  and  the  lands  lying  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  vicinities  of  Santiago.  A 
canal  was  cut  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  May- 
po plain,  near  the  foot  of,  and  parallel  to,  the 
Cordillera,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Maypo  entered  the  southern  part  of  this 
plain:  its  course  runs  northward  for  about  nine 
leagues,  and  it  has  a  sufficient  declivity  to  enable 
its  surplus  water  to  flow  into  the  river  Mapocho 
above  the  city.  On  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution,  the  work  was  not  half  finished ;  but  as  it 
proceeded,  irrigation  was  afforded  to  the  bordering 
plains:  in  1817,  before  the  work  was  completed^ 
the  revenue  produced  by  the  annual  renting,  of  irri* 
gating  channels  amounted  .to  5,500  dollars.  About 
two  years  ago  the  work  was  finished,  and  this 
brought  by  far  the  most  valuable   and  extensive 
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portion  of  ground  into  cultivation :  the  proprietor- 
ship of  these  lands  has  lately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  as  the  whole  of  these 
fine  tracts  formed  parts  of  estates  belonging  to  se- 
veral convents.  The  quantity  of  ground  thus 
brought  into  cultivation  since  the  year  1817  has 
trebled  in  extent,  and  in  placing  this  item  of  the 
revenue  at  10,000  dollars,  we  are  certain  of  falling 
below  the  truth. 

4.  Stamp  Duty. — ^According  to  the  official  state- 
ments of  18179  the  returns  upon  stamps  during 
that  year  netted  1.1,000  dollars ;  since  th^i  the 
duties  have  been  doubled,  X  may  say  in  many  cases 
trebled;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  notorious  mal- 
appropriation  o£  the  stamps  by  the  governm^it 
officers,  this  branch  of  the  revenue  would  nett 
from  60,000  to  80,000  dollars  per  annum.  In 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  same  system  formerly  prevailed 
to  a  no  less  degree  of  .enormity ;  but  during  the  last 
substantial  reforms  there,  no  sooner  was  the  distri- 
bution of  stamps  and  the  collection  of  duties  placed 
under  proper  checks,  than  this  item  of  revenue  in- 
ctieased  five  or  six  fold.  I  am  satisfied  that,  in 
placing  S0,000  dollars  as  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
actually  received  into  the  treasury  under  this  head, 
the  sum  is  considerably  below  the  actual  amount. 

ft.  Custom-^House. — In  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  chapter,  I  have  stated  the  amount  of  this 
branch  of  revenue  at  the  earlier  periods  of  the  na- 
tional independence  what  it  is  now  quoted  to  be  by 
the  ministerial  official  reports,  and  what  it  ought  to 
produce  under  th6  existing  trade  of  the  country,  and 
a  more  honest  system  of  management. 
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I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  mode  In  which 
the  duties  upon  the  custOm-house  were  paid,  and^ 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  contraband  introduction 
of  foreign  goods.     It  now  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  mode  of  levying  the  customs.     The 
duties  are  always  after  die  Spanish  system,   estir 
mated  and  levied  at  so  much  per  cent  upgn  a  jra-' 
luation,  not  determined  by  the  market  price  of  the 
articles,  but  by  the  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  vistas, 
or  custom-house  searchers :  it  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible  for  a  merchant  to  calculate  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  introduction  of  foreign  goods ;  but,  as  the 
government  of  Chile  does  not  allow  their  officers  a 
suffident  salary,  they,  are  obliged  to  connive  with 
the  merchants,    both  in  smuggling  and  in  filing 
under-valuations,  receiving  from  the  latter  a  pro- 
portionate  bribe.      Similar  parcels  of  goods  may 
at  one  time  be  valued  in  the  custom-house  at  1000 
dollars,  at  another  100  dollars,  and  the  usual  tariff 
duties  paid  thereon  accordingly ;  the  difference  is  a 
robbery  to  the  state,  no  advantage  whatever  results 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  goes  entirely  into 
the  pockets  of  the  custom^^ouse  officers,  merchants, 
and  agents.      The  foreign  agent  can   dispose  of 
goods  with  greater  facility  in  propcnrtion  as  he  is> 
in  favour  with  the  custcon-house  officers,  and  the 
rate  he  pa3n3  is  r^ulated  by  the  mutual  under-  ^ 
standing  existing  between  them :  the  fair  merchant 
who  has  no  such  means  at  his  command  cannot 
stand  in  the  market  against  such  unequal  drcum- 
slances. 

Hie  foreign  trade  of  Chile,  therefore,  like  all 
matters  in  state,  justice,  and  police,  is  madatained 
by  empino,  intrigue,  and  bribery. 
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According  to  the  latest  tariff  that  I  have  seen,  the 
duties  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  into 
Ciiile  are  twentjr-^ix  and  a  half  per  cent  ad  vahh 
rem ;  this  is  upon  all  goods  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation not  particularly  specified  in  the  tariff;  and 
upon  goods  so  specified,  such  for  instance  as  wines^ 
spirits,  xnade-clothes,  furniture,  and  other  things, 
the  manufacture  of  the  country,  double  duties,  or 
fifty-three  per  cent  ad  valorem  are  levied.  The 
general  duties  above-mentioned  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Rentas  generales 15  per  cent, 

Almoxarifazgo .;•••...  7 

Subencion  (to  support  war  charges)  1^ 

Impuesto \ 

Averia  (convoy  duty) \ 

Correspondenda •••••«  8 

86^^  per  cent* 


Upon  the  entry  of  a  foreign  ship,  the  master  or 
consignee  is  obliged  by  the  law,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  its  anchoring  in  the  port,  to  deliver 
into  the  custom-house  two  manifests — ^the  mani- 
fiesto  por  mayor  is  the  gross  accoimt  of  the  bills  of 
lading^the  manifiesto  por  menor,  which  is  a  new 
regulation,  is  the  particular  account  of  the  contents 
of  each  package:  this  latter  is  very  vexatious,  as 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  consignee  to 
state  these  contents,  and  the  law  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily disregarded  in  this  particular,  no  less  than  in 
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that  for  the  time  of  delivering  in  the  manifests; 
vhich  is  generally  delayed  a  week,  in  which  time 
(uU  opportunity  is  allowed  for  connivance  with  the 
vistas.  Upon  being  landed,  all  goods  are  placed 
in  the  custom-hoiise ;  the  store-keeper  taking  tai 
account  of  the  marks  Which  are  checked  against 
the  manifest,  and  the  consignee  obtains  an  ord^r 
from  the  administrador,  or  chief  officer  of  customs, 
to  deliver  such  goods  as  he  applies  for :  with  thi& 
order  the  merchant  receives  the  goods,  at  M^hich 
time  the  packages  are  opened  by  the  vista,  who 
puts  upon  the  margin  of  the  order  such  a  valuation 
as  he  pleases,  and  upon  this  valuation  there  is  no' 
check  whatever,  and  the  packages  are  immediately 
carried  off  to  the  merchant's  warehouse.  This  va« 
luatiou  fixed,  by  the  vista,  is  then  carried  to  the 
administrador,  from  which  a  reduction  of  two  per 
cent  is  made  to  foreigners  and  six  per  cent  to  na^ 
tives;  and  upon  this  reduced  valuation  either 
twen1y«4ix  and  a  half,  or  fifty-three  per  cent  duties, 
are  levied>  according  to  the  description  given  in  the 

tariff. 

Three  years  ago  the  single  and  double  duties 
atoounted  to  thirty-six  and  a  half,  and  seventy-three 
per  cent. ;  but  at  that  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
general  call  of  the  mercantile  classes,  the  alcavala 
duty  of  tetai  per  cent,  was  remitted,  and  ostentatious 
parade  was  made  by  the  government  respecting  its 
generosity  in  this  great  reduction  of  customs. 

The  minister  of  finance,  in  order  to  counterba* 
lance  this  loSs  to  the  revenue,  invented  a  new  descrip* 
tion  of  duty,  which  he  called  el  derecho  de  aumen« 
tadon — the  augmentation  duty.    This  financial  in« 
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veDtioQ)  hitherto  unheard-of  in  the  civilized  countries 
of  Europe,  is  due  only  to  the  genius  of  the  sage  p<v 
litical  economists  of  Chile. 

Two  custom-houses  were  established :  la  aduana* 
the  principal,  was  fixed  in  Valparaiso,  la  aduana,  the 
general^  in  Santiago;  in  hoth  of  which  foreign  goods 
can  now  be  passed  with  equal  facility,  whereas,  for- 
merly, the  passing  of  goods  could  only,  be  ^ected 
in  Santiago,  while  the  deliveries  in  the  port  were 
made  conformable  to  the  orders  obtained  from  the 
heads  of  the  department  in  the  capital.     This  is  so 
£ar  advantageous,  as  a  consignee  can  now  manage 
with  only  one  establishment,  whereas,  formerly,  two 
were  requisite,  and  he  can  nqw  at  once  dispatch  all 
his  goods  in  the  *' principal  custom-house"  of  Val- 
paraiso; but  in  case  of  his  having  so  passed  his 
goods,  and  he  desires  at  a  future  time  to  send  them 
in  preference  to  the  market  of  the  capital,  where  a 
more  certain  demand  generally  exists,  he  cannot  do 
so  without  passing  the  same  goods  once  more  through 
the  ''general  custom-house"  of  Santiago;  in  this 
process  the  goods  are  subjected  to  a  new  valuation, 
which  in  the  capital  is  necessarily  augmented  by  the 
duties  already  paid,  by  the  heavy  expenses  of  lapd« 
ing  and  warehousing  in  the  port,  and  by  the  exr 
travagant  cost  of  carriage  over  ninety  miles  of  diffi- 
cult road,  upon  the  backs  of  mules  ;  and  this  aug« 
mented  vidue  may  also  be  still  more  increased  by  the 
increased  average  of  that  particular  market.     The 
vista  of  the  ^  general  custom-house"  is  directed  to 
ascertain  this  augmented  valuation  of  goods  so  in- 
troduced,  and  upon  this  increased  valuation  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  who  may  have  bought  them  of  the 
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consignee,  has  to  pay  new  duties  at  the  same  rata 
per  cent,  as  was  paid  on  their  first  introduction^into 
Valparaiso. 

This  may  be  best  exemplified  by  two  cases^  which 
came  immediately  under  my  cognizance :  in  the 
one  case  a  quantity  of  goods  were  bought  in  Valpa^ 
ndso  of  a  merchant,  duties  paid ;  they  had  passed 
through  '*  the  principal  custom-house,''  under  a  va- 
luation of  fifteen  dollars ;  they  were  now  sent  to 
Santiago,  where,  in  the  *<  general  custom-house''  they 
were  re-valued  at  seventy  dollars :  an  additional 
duty  of  twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent  was  there^ 
fore  levied  upon  the  amount  of  fifty-five  dollars,  the 
augmented  valuation,  and  the  owner  had  to  pay  four- 
teen and  a  half  dollars  augmentation  duty  for  goods 
which  he  had  bought,  including  duty,  for  twenty 
dollars.  The  other  case  was  in  a  cask  of  nails  in- 
troduced into  Santiago  by  an  original  consignee,  who 
had  paid  duties  in  Valparaiso,  under  the  viduation  of 
109  dollars :  arrived  in  Santiago,  the  value  of  the 
cask  was  declared  to  be  297  dollars,  and  fresh  duties 
of  twenty-eix  and  a  half  per  cent  were  accordingly 
exacted  upon  the  augmented  value  of  188  dollars. 
This  rate  of  valuation  is  arbitrary,  and  presses 
chiefly  upon  the  smaller  dealer,  and  fair  trader ;  but 
with  those  natives  and  foreigners  who  maintain  an 
understanding 'with  the  vistas,  the  valuations  are 
moderate,  in  proportion  to  the  bribes  and  gratifica- 
tions given  to  the  examining  officers.  This  law 
<q^erates  as  well  upon  goods  recently  introduced  as 
upon  those  which  have  been  a  long  while  warehoused 
after  paying  the  fir^t  duties. 

6.  Church  property. — The  value  obtained  by 
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tibe  confiscation  and  seizure  of  monastic  property^ 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  churches  has  been  very 
great,  yet  but  little  money  has  found  its  way  into 
the  coffers  of  the  treasury.  I  happened  to  be  in 
Quillota  at  the  time  the  seizure  took  place,  when  the 
public  authorities  robbed  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
silver  ornaments,  the  friars  and  heads  of  convents 
themselves  assisting  in  the  general  plunder.  The 
mere  rents  alone  of  the  confiscated  estates,  which 
consist  of  the  most  valuable  cultivated  lands  in  Chile, 
would  constitute  a  very  considerable  item  of  revenue 
'to  the  state,  but  it  does  not  seem  the  wish  of  the 
ministry  to  retain  them  as  fiscal  property ;  a  desire 
has  rather  been  displayed  to  appropriate  them  as 
much  as  possible  among  certain  favoured  partisans, 
by  artificial  sales  and  similar  subterfuges.  One 
instance  of  this  came  within  my  knowledge,  as 
before  stated :  instead,  therefore,  of  being  retained 
as  portions  of  the  national  revenue,  and  applied  to 
the  alleviation  of  its  difficulties,  a  great  part  will 
be  squandered  among  a  small  class  of  individuals. 
In  stating  the  nett  revenue  derivable  from  the  con- 
fiscated monasterial  lands  at  200,000  dollars,  after 
deducting  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  friars, 
I  am  certain  I  have  quoted  it  below  the  actual 
amount. 

Produce  qfSeignorage  at  the  Mifit  JOuties  on 
BuBion^  Duties  on  product  of  Mines. — In  my  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  mines,  and  mining  opera* 
tions  of  Chile,  I  have  entered  fully  into  the  causes, 
of  the  utter  annihilation  of  this,  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  revenue :  from  the  official 
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report  of  1817»  it  will  have  been  selen  that  the 

Seignorage  at  the  mint  yielded    .  •  •  •      60,000 

Dnties  on  bullion S!50,000 

Duties  on  product  of  mines 80,000 


Dollars     390,000 


I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  in  the  year  1824^ 
according  to  the  return  of  the  intendente  of  the 
mint,  the  total  produce  did  not  amount  to  the  sum 
necessary  for  discharging  the  salaries  and  the  ex« 
pences  of  maintaining  the  mint  establishment. 
Having  already  entered  so  fully  into  the  subject,  it 
would  be  useless  to  repeat  those  observations^  and 
the  reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

National  ^^^penifi/e^r^* -«  Notwithstanding    the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  in  spite  of 
the  outcry  against  useless  expenditure  raised  by  the 
party  of  general  Freyre,  as  the  ground  for  excluding 
general  O'Higgins  from  the  government,  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  state  since  this  change  in  the  directory 
have  been  nearly  double  of  what  they  were  pre- 
viously.    Among  other  modes  .  of  increasing  the 
calls  upon  the  treasury,  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
public  money  has  occurred  in  granting  salaries  to  the 
members  of  the  congress,  who  are  the  mere  tools  of 
the  reigning  party,  and  under  the  head  of  national 
economy,  a  mpst  useless  and  absurd  expenditure  has 
been  invented,  botb  amounting  together  to  the  sum  of 
above  60,000  dollars.     The  expences  attendant  upon 
the  administration  of  finance  are  preposterous  beyond 
example,  being  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  last 
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year's  recdpta,  if  the  official  return  of  the  finance 
minister  is  to  be  credited;  for  while  he  states  the 
nett  receipts  of  the  revenue  at  near  1,000,000  of 
dollars,  he  brings  a  charge  upon  its  collection  and 
management  of  210,000  dollars.     In  the  army  esti- 
mates, a  tremendous  and  unjustifiable  charge  is  made 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  requires  no  armed  force, 
or  at  most  not  above  2000  soldiers  for  the  protection 
of  the  province  of  Concepcion  against  the  irmptiom 
ctf  tiie  Indians,  and  for  all  other  usefid  purposes; 
yet  a  large  standing  army  is  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pence,  amounting  to  tt  sum  one*fourth  greater  than 
ihe  total  receipts  of  the*  treasury,  according  to  the 
computed  statement  of  the  minister.     Under  sudt 
egregious  mismanagement  of  the  public  resources,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Hie  ministry  should  be  i^uced  to 
great  straights  to  satisfy  the  increasing  denrnnds 
upon  its  coffers :    indeed  from  all  the  samples  we 
have  had  of  Chileno  ministers,  we  may  be  assured 
t&at  were  the  annual  receipts  of  the  treasury  multi- 
piled  twenty  fold,  means  would  be  found  for  its 
misappropriation :  the  national  finances  can  never 
be  clear  of  difficulties  so  long  as   the  same  irre- 
sponsible system  exists  in  Chile.     I  shall  dismiss 
the  subject  of  the  revenue  by  alluding  to  the  direct 
contributioii,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  loan  ne- 
godated  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  of  London  by 
the  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Chile. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  attempt  of  the  government 
to  estaMish  a  ^  oontribudon  directa,"  the  first  per- 
manent direct  tax  ever  levied  upon  the  moaied  part 
of  the  omimttnity.  Formeriy,  forced  and  temporary 
contributions  were  raised  in  periods  of  urgent  want,  the 
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quota  upon  each  person  being  arbitrarily  apportioned^ 
but  they  were  only  had  recoiurse  to  when  there  tt as  no 
other  alternative :  the  onus  on  tl^se  occasions  gene- 
rally fell  upon  the  commercial  dasses,  or  upon  those 
who  refused  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  party  in 
power,  most  of  the  hacendados  and  other  privil^ped 
persons  being  omitted  purposely.  Since  ^  the  ruined 
state  of  the  finances  has  been  apparent,  and  it  has 
been  made  evident  that  some  pecuniary  levies  are 
necessary,  the  **  comerciantes,"  or  trading  class^ 
fearing  the  recurr^ice  of  old  times,  have  begun  to  talk 
loudly  on  the  injustice  that  nearly  all  the  burthens 
of  the  state  should  be  made  to  fall  upon  trade  alone; 
and  that  the  landholders,  who  by  the  effects  of  the 
re voluticm  had  doubled  and  trebled  the  value  of  their 
estates^  should  not  be  made  to  bear  an  equivalent 
share  with  Hiem  in  Contributions  to  the  revenue. 
This  has  emboldened  the  minister  to  propose,\in 
imitation  of  the  example  set  by  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
direct  contribution  which  calls  equally  upom  all  peov 
SOBS  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  state  accord* 
ing  to  their  incomes.  The  Chilenos  have  hitherto 
been  remarkable  for  the  implicit  obedience  shown 
on  every  occasion  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  ao- 
(hfirities,  whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  power  ; 
hardly  an  instance  is  known  of  any  atteBq>t  at  re- 
sistance, even  in  those  cases  which  met  with  general 
disapprobation,  or  that  wounded  their  most  violent 
pr^^udices.  The  patient  naaner^  in  which  the  peo* 
pie  submitted  without  a  rcsnonstranoe  to  Ae  confis- 
cation of  church  property,  surprised  all  the  worid ; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider  the    manner    in    which    the    measure    was 
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effected.*  No  measure  could  have  been  more  op- 
posed to  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  nothing 
ever  offended  their  prejudices  more  violently ;  gtiU 
with  their  usual  inanition  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
in  public,  notwithstanding  that  in  private  all  com- 
plained, held  up  their  hands,  muttered  a  prayer  and 
crossed  themselves,  whenever  the  subject  was  men- 
tioned :  at  that  time  it  was  well  observed,  that  when-^ 
ever  the  government  should  decree  that  every 
Chileilo  should  wear  a  ring  through  his  nose,  few 
would  be  found  to  disobey  the  supreme  mandate. 
The  hacendados,  however,  considering  themselves 
exempted  by  a  kind  of  natural  right  from  personal 
exactions  of  all  descriptions,  formed  at  once  the  re- 
solution not  to  submit  to  the  direct  contribution ; 
the  gain  acquired  by  this  class  of  the  community  by 
honest  as  well  as  by  dishonest  means  was  extremely 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Chileno  goremment  appeared  to  haye 
fbDowed  the  exaztiple  pursued  by  the  Spanish  courts  in  aooom- 
pHdiing  the  dissolution  of  the  very  extraordinary  religious  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  possessed  power  and  address  sufficient  to 
have  withstood  that  arbitrary  act>  had  a  previous  intimation  of 
such  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the  fraternity.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  friars  were  possessed  of  no  political  authority  or 
address ;  they  were  without  means  and  defenceless :  the  conduct 
shown  to  them  was  therefore  mean  and  despicable.  Throu^out 
Chile  ^t  one  hour  of  the  same  day,  or  rather  it  was  in  deep  mid- 
night, the  miHtaiy  governor  of  every  town  attended  by  a  miHtary 
guard,  took  possession  of  every  convent,  seizing  aU  the  books  and 
documents  of  the*  several  brotherhoods :  no  one  would  quarrel 
with  the  ministry  on  the  score  of  the  act  alone,  which  in  the  state 
of  the  country  was  in  every  way  wise  and  judicious ;  but  the  man- 
ner of  performing  it  was  disgraceful  to  those  who  ordered  its 
execution :  it  bore  the  appearance  of  performing  an  act  of  which 
lihey  were  ashamed. 
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great :  each  was  desirous  to  conceal  the  extent  of 
his  means,  especially  the  more  influencial  among 
them*  who  had  acquired  fortunes  by  means  they  did 
not  like  should  be  made  apparent:  the  tax  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  inquisitorial  measure,  which 
w;ould  lead  to  exactions  from  them  greater  than 
they  could  apprehend :  not  only  were  their  fears 
exdted,  but  their  pride  was  woimded,  and  a  report 
of  a  measure  which  was  seriously  contemplated 
hy  the  government  two  years  before  was  indus- 
triously circulated  among  them :  whether  this  be- 
lief was  founded  upon  any  actual  arrangement  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  before  I  left 
C!hile.  It  was  believed  that  the  government  had 
in  contemplation  a  somewhat  Spencean  plan— to 
increase  the  productions  of  the  country,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  the  revenues  of  the  state, 
by  apportioning  to  every  poor  person  in  the  com- 
munity a  freehold  spot  of  ground  and  a  portion 
of  living  stock,  which  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
richer  classes.  The  report  produced  the  required 
effect,  for  when  I  left  Chile  every  person  of  pro- 
perty, down  to  the  lowest  shopkeeper,  had  re- 
solved not  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  either  neglected  to  return  the  schedules 
sent  to  them,  or  else  sent  them  back  blank :  they 
were  directed  to  each  individual  a  second  time,  with 
as  little  success,  when  the  director  b^an  to  talk  of 
coercive  measures;  but  the  weak  state  of  his  fi- 
nances and  the  fear  of  causing  another  revolution 
prevented  any  further  proceeding ;  for,  according  to 
later  accounts  from  Chile,  we  find  him  demanding 
his  resignation,  and  that  being  objected  to,  he  was 
VOL.  11.  t 
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dissolving  the  congress  and  establishing  the  directory 
in  absolute  su^emacy. 

Having  so  far  given  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
revienue  and  expenditure  of  the  country,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  a  fiill  and  clear  undarstandii^  of  iU  finab- 
cial  affairs  that  I  should  make  some  observations  on 
the  loan  negociated  in  Lohdon  ostiensibly  for  the  vtai 
of  that  state,  and  expose  the  misreiM-esentations  con- 
tained in  a  printed  paper  headed  ^  CbiLE  Loan,** 
put  forth  in  London  in  th^  name  of  <<I>oK  Ak>- 
TONto  Jose  de  YrisaAbtI,  Minister  of  State,  Sikb>- 
offiter  «£  the  Legion  of  MeKt,  Envdy  Exiraor- 
dittaiy  ktnA  Minister  Flenipotentii^  from  the  60^ 
vemn^^Ht  of  Chile,  and  now  t^iding  in  London, 
^Wh6)  Itas,  by  virtue  of  the  special  power  vested 
in  hitn,  contracted  witli  Messrs.  Hullett,  Bao- 
tttfitts,  and  Co.^  in  conjunction  with  eminent 
hMkSes  in  Londoik  and  Paris,  for  a  loan  of  One 
MiELLioiir  STERLING  foT  the  service  of  the  Re- 
pubHiofChae.^* 

■ 

This  is  ^  most  eztrfu^rdinary  paper.  The  loan  is 
not  stated  to  be  necessary  in  conseqiuence  of  any  pe- 
tionikiy  dfficulties  under  which  the  country  labored. 
It  wte  not  to  dischai^  any  debt,  it  was  not  to  fit 
Mt  the  fleet  or  to  equip  the  army ;  for  it  e^fessly 
6ays,  *<  Chile  has  no  foreign  public  debt,  and  the 
paper  money  whidi  was  issued  on  the  credit  of  the 
government  has  ahready  been  redeemed/'  It  was, 
hhys  the  printed  paper,  ^'  to  reform  the  financial  sys- 
tem," *•  to  call  forth  the  productive  capabilities  of  a 
diversified  territoiy,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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p^^ulation.  '^Tbe  modem  improvenie&ts  in  agrieul- 
tore  aad  mining  will  be  introduced,  and  the  numbe(r 
and  fhnds  of  the  banks  of  Rescmte  will  be  increased 
in  the  mining  districts ;  all  these  measures  will  be^ 
neit  tilt  pnl^  reTenae  not  less  thaa  the  national 
j^xMperity?'  These  plaiisibie  pretensions,  so  alluring 
tothoia  wliolmeWDodungoftheiSteteof  Chifei  Were 
u&wr  heard  of  in  that  country  as  reasons  for  raising 
a  loan  until  the  printed  paper  arriTod ;  and  when  it 
did,  people  looked  at  It  with  perfect  aBtonishment : 
those  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  eountrf  kztew 
that  no  loan  was  wanted  for  any  useAil  purpose,  and 
that  it  was  utterly  imposiiUe  that  it  could  be  ap- 
plied to  any  of  the  purposes  named  in  the  printed 
proposals.  Bat  they  were  even  more  astonished  to 
find  Mt.  Yrisam  pot  forward  in  it  as  tiieir  late  mi- 
nister of  state  and  present  plenipotentiary,  and  made 
to  assert  that  ^  the  present  annual  revenue  of  the 
state  is  equal  to  nearly  fourteen  times  the  amount  of 
the  yearly  interest  of  the  Joan,  Ihat  the  securities 
are^  a  mortjgi^mi  all  Ae  revenues  oiihe  state,  esti- 
mated upon  the  jxroduce  of  former  years  to  amount 
to  about  poun  hiluonb  of  dollars,  or  800,0001 
iBterlSng  p&t  amum,  and  ibat  following  revenoes  ore 
^eeially  pieced  fot  ibe  pa3rment  o£  the  interest  and 
tvdemption  of  the  loan,  tie. : — 

Tlie  nett  xevenue  arising  fiom 

the  mint  estimated  at 800,000  dolls,  or  60>000^  per  ann. 

Andtihelandtax,ofdiezmos,at250>000    de.   or  50^000^     do. 
fieing  upwards  of  hsSt  a  mil-  ' 

lion  of  dollars,  or  about....  110,000^ 

nearly  double  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  and 
contribution  the  sinking  fund.** 

p  2 
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It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  people  to  persuade 
themselves  that  what  they  read  was  seriously  in- 
tended, but  they  were  unaccustomed  to  these  trans- 
actions. 

The  last  assertion  is  very  remarkable ;  the  inte- 
rest and  sinking  fund  for  the  first  year  is  80,000/., 
and  that  for  the  second  year  nearly  70,000/L,  and  yet 
this  modest  paper  asserts  that  110,000/.  is  nearly 
double  these  amounts  respectively. 

The  government  of  Chile  was,  as  has  been  shown, 
vested  in  a  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  that  they 
had  no  such  objects  in  view  as  there  stated  in  the 
printed  paper,  I  knew  well  from  the  assilrance  of  the 
supreme  director  himself,  and  that  this  was  so  is 
folly  proved  by  the  report  made  to  the  director  by 
Don  Jose  Santiago  Portales,  intendente  of  the  mint, 
in  consequence  of  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Yrisarri  to 
raise  a  loan  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  Chile,*  this 
report  deprecates,  in  the  strongest  terms  raising 
money  by  any  such  means. 

The  tithes  or  diezmos,  called  in  the  printed  paper 
"  Land  Tax^  and  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
mint  are  said  to  be  '^  specially  pledged  are  to  be 
collected,  and  kept  separate  and  distinct  by  the  Treor 
surers  General  of  Chile  by  virtue  of  an  irreDOCaUe 
decree  of  the  supreme  director  and  senate,  and  no 
part  thereof  is  to  be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  state,  except  such  surplus  as  may  accrue  after 
the  stmi  necessary  for  the  half  yeaxjy  remittance  to 
England  shall  be  completed  and  ready  for  transmis- 
sion." 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  revenue  derived 

*  See  Appendix  C. 
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from  the  mint  did  not  pay  its  current  expences,  and 
consequently  produced  no  revenue  whatever,  yet  the 
printed  proposals  state  the  revenue  at  60,000/.  per. 
annum ;  and  as  to  the  irrevocable  decree,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  the  words  to  satisfy  every  one, 
that  if  any  decree  had  been  passed,  it  could  not  be 
irrevocable,  and  that  those  who  caused  the  words  to 
be  printed  were  knowingly  and  intentionally  doing 
what  was  not  honest.  But  what  must  every  one 
who  reflects  think  of  this  assertion  when  they  are 
informed  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Portales  was  made  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1822.  condemning  the  proposal  to 
raise  money  by  loan,  and  yet  that  the  loan  was  con- 
tracted for  and  made  public  in  London  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1822,  and  consequently  before  the  answer  of  the 
government  in  Chile  to  the  proposal  to  raise  a  loan 
in  London  could  be  received.  Had  it  not,  however, 
been  thus  precipitated,  it  never  could  have  been  made, 
and  t^nsequently  it  could  not  have  been  turned  to 
.  account  in  the  way  the  Chilenos  say  it  has  been  by 
those  whom  they  hesitate  not  to  name,  and  on  whom 
they  cease  not  to  bestow  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
diets.  So  far  from  the  supreme  director  counte- 
nancing the  transaction,  I  know  that  he  was  com- 
pletely ashamed  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  false- 
hoods which  the  printed  proposals  contained,  and 
that  he  hesitated  not  to  express  his  indignation  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Notwithstanding  the  irrevo- 
caUe  decree  to  put  aside  the  produce  of  the  mint  and 
the  land  tax  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan, 
not  one  dollar  arising  from  these  or  any  other  regular 
source  of  revenue  has  been  appropriated  for  any 
such  purposes. 
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While  the  matter  was  under  discussion  a  ressel 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  from  England,  bringing  a  por- 
tion of  the  loan  in  Spimish  gold  money  amounting  to 
60,000/.  sterling :  the  temptation  was  too  great  for 
a  venal  and  corrupt  ministry  to  withstand,  the  money 
was  accepted,  and  the  bargain  for  the  loan  was  rati- 
fied. The  gold  was  landed,  and  was  on  the  road 
to  Santiago,  when  general  Freyre  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso. It  was  currently  reported  and  believed  that 
in  the  changes  which  took  place  at  the  moment 
scarcely  any  of  the  money  reached  the  public  trea^ 
sury. 

The  printed  proposal,  it  has  been  observed,  says 
that  the  revenue  of  Chile  is  ^  nearly  fourteen  times 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest  of  the  loan,**  and 
that  this  revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  I  have  shown,  from  the 
statem^Eit  of  the  minister  Benevente,  that  in  the  j^ar 
1824  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,176,531  dol- 
lars, about  235,306/.,  and  that  this  was  probaUy  the 
whole  amount  which  the  plundering  rapacity  of  the 
ministers  permitted  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
service,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  nett 
revenue.  The  interest  of  the  loan  is  60,000/L  per 
annum ;  the  sinking  fund  and  charges  will  make  the 
sum  to  be  paid  more  than  80,000/.  per  ann^m ;  but 
if  we  take  the  interest  only  at  60,000/.  per  annum, 
this  sum,  instead  of  being  a  one  fourteenth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  ChUe,  the  whole  revenue  wiU  be  less 
than  four  times  the  aanount  of  the  interest  of  the 
toan,  and  not  so  much  as  three  times  the  amount  of 
the  interest,  diarges,  and  sinking  fund. 

The  best  informed  people  in  Chile  are  totally  ig- 
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i^T9^t  ^QW  lifce  xno^ey  raised  has  been  dispcMsed  of; 
hpt  the  time  will  come  when  an  account  muat  be 
giyen,  and  thw  it  will  be  knqwp  how  it  haa  hap- 
pei^  t^iat  the  country  hf^s  h^i^  burthened  with  the 
enormous  debt  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  without 
any  but  a  very  small  sum  indeed  having  in  ^py  way 
beep  appropriated  even  to  the  use  of  ministers. 
They  know  thfit  an  immense  annual  burthen  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  country,  fpir  which  no  equi- 
valent has  been  received,  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  from  the  tiiQe  this  inquiry  takes  place,  if  not 
before  that  period,  and,  perhaps,  even  very  shortly, 
the  government  will  determine  that  no  remittance 
on  account  of  the  lo^  shall  be  sent  out  of  the 
cQuntry.  The  priQted  proposals  were  filled  with 
pi^repr^iientations,  which  wiU,  hereafter,  have  the 
^e^  of  disgFa.cing  the  Chilenos,  through  the  con- 
duct of  their  government  in  having  sanctioned  the 
proceedings,  and  mis^plied  the  small  portion  of  t|ie 
Joan  which  reached  Santiago.  It  has  had^  the  effect 
of  deluding  the  people  pf  England,  many  of  whom 
will  eventually  he  sulSerers.  But  it  has  enriched 
som^  persons,  who  will  care  nothing  for  the  disgrace 
or  injury  it  may  produce  either  in  Chile  or  England. 
Such  speculating  times  as  we  have  lately  witnessed 
are  the  times  for  bad  men  to  make  nio^ey,  and 
such  transactions  as  are  set  forth  in  these  proposals 
fiir  s^  loan  for  Chile,  and  such  proceedings  as  we 
have  seen  take  place  under  it  cannpt  fail  to  en- 
courage, cunning  and  roguish  men  to  plunder  those 
who  have  not  wisdom  enough  to  avoid  the  induce- 
ments held  put  for  advancing  their  money. 
The  advantages  which  the  transactipas  related 
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seemed  to  hold  out  to  those  who  could  contrive  to 
be  sent  to  England  in  an  official  capacity  caused  a 
sort  of  contention  at  Santiago  for  diplomatic  em- 
plojrments  or  agencies  to  England.  It  was  well  im- 
derstood  in  that  city  that  mining  and  jobbing  in 
London  could  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  men 
who  thought  more  of  money  than  of  the  honour  of 
their  coimtly  were  exceedingly  desirous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  circumstances. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  in  Chile  at  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Yrisarri,  who  was  ultimately  super- 
seded, and  Don  Mariano  De  Egana  was  sent  in  his 
stead. 

Mr.  Egana's  name  has,  since  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, appeared  in  more  than  one  prospectus  for 
mining,  and  other  purposes,  in  South  America,  and  it 
may  be  predicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  event 
can  ever  be  predicted,  that  no  one  of  these  projects 
will  succeed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  some,  at  least,  among  those  who  brought 
tiiem  out  ever  contemplated  any  thing  beyond  the 
gain  they  expected  from  seUing  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  the  other  advantages  now  so  Well  known  to  have 
resulted  to  those  who  got  such  companies  up.  It  is 
equally  disreputable  to  foreign  deputies  and  the  go- 
vernments which  send  them,  that  their  names  should 
appear  in  any  such  speculations ;  they  bring  odium 
on  all  such  persons  and  all  such  governments,  and 
tend  to  prevent  their  being  recognised  as  independ- 
ent states  by  the  governments  in  Europe.  They 
have  degraded  the  English  nation  and  government 
in  the  opinion  of  the  South  Americans,  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  associated  individuals 
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and  the  measures  of  goveminent.  Whatever  cdft" 
tempt  these  semi-barbarians  and  egotistical  people 
may  entertain  of  the  conduct  of  our  countrjrmen  on 
the  Exchange,  it  will  tend  to  lessen  the  respect 
they  would  otherwise  have  had  for  our  govern* 
ment,  more  especially  the  Chilenos,  who,  not  having 
even  the  materials  for  forming  a  government  suffi- 
ciently regular  and  stable  to  induce  a  recognition 
of  their  independence,  will  see  in  the  refusal  nothing 
but  the  same  pitiful,  and  apparently  disgraceful 
conduct  which  they  will  not,  and,  indeed,  do  not  fail 
to  attribute  to  the  jobbers  on  'change. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

B£LIGION,  MORALS,   MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

THE   CHILENOS. 

One  Religioa  only. — Ckurch  estaUitdqnent. — Mckrals, — Husband 
and  Wife*— Parent  and  Child.-r— Mendicity. — Food*-:-Domestic 
Habits. — Houses. — Furniture.  —  Occupations  of  Women.— 
Dress. — Manners  of  the  better  Classes. — Dirtiness. — Commer^ 
dal  flntWi  ■  Pilfering  oomnum  to  all  Classes. — Robbery  ooai- 
mon.  —  Ingratitude. — Gaming. — Want  of  Cunonty. — Educa* 
tion  hardly  known. — Public  Library. — Fine  Arts  unknown.— 
Funerals. — Rapacity  of  the  Clergy.  —Consumption  of  Tobacco- 
— Customs  common  to  Chilenos  and  Arabs. — Murder  frequent. 
-—Murderers  protected  by  the  Church. — Punishments. 


No  religious  sect  can  be  tolerated  in  Chile ;  none 
but  the  only  true  religion,  the  most  holy  Roman 
catholic  can  be  known  there.  Every  true  believer 
among  the  Chilenos  is  satisfied  that  such  as  dissent 
therefrom,  in  the  slightest  degree,  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  perdition  in  the  next  world,  while  in  this 
world  they  should,  as  infidels,  be  held  up  to  public 
execration,  and  subjected  to  private  abhorrence. 
This  feeling  is  prevalent  throughout  Chile  among 
all  classes,  even  among  the  best  informed  of  them ; 
and  the  injurious  influence  of  this  persuasion  against 
foreigners  is  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Lest  in  the  many  reforms  of  state  so  often  projected 
by  difierent  parties  the  least  suspicion  should  arise 
in  the  minds  of  these  bigotted  people  that  any  re- 
laxation from  their  debasing  intolerance  might  be 
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aFen  cantemplst^d^  every  faction^  on  all  occasions^ 
more  espedaUy  in  the  fundamental  laws,  and  several 
constitutions  promulgated  £rom  time  to  time,  has 
caused  it  to  be  distinctly  proclaimed  tbat  no  other 
religion  should  be  tolerated  in  Chile. 

In  the  last  new  constitution  cvf  Chile  ^s  is  stated 
in  the  most  positive  terms ;  and  the  principal  author 
of  that  constitntion,  who  is  held  to  be  an  orade  of 
wisdom  among  his  countrjrmen,  and  is  the  organ  of 
^e  opinions  of  the  best  informed  on  this  subject^ 
says,  in  an  elaborate  essay  published  by  him  in  praise 
of  this  specimen  of  legislation,  that  no  other  per* 
suasion  oipght  on  any  account  to  be  permitted  in 
Chile.  The  reasons  why  it  never  can,  and  never 
ov^ht,  to  be  permitted  in  Chile  are,  in  his  opinicoa^ 
conclusive,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  undw 
which  she  k  placed. 

^  Toleration,"  he  si^,  ^^  cannot  exist  in  C9ule» 
because  this  presupposes  a  necessity  for  p^mltiiii^ 
it,  but  here  we  neither  home  4inf  ether,  mer  inai» 
amif  eAer  rdigkm  than  the  CatheUc ;  other  nations 
have,  because  it  has  haiqaiened  that  nearly  half  the 
populaldon  hM  been  composed  of  various  s«ict«  who 
have  had  recourse  to  frequent,  long,  and  bloody 
Givil  wars  against  each  other  in  order  to  enforoe  the 
toleration  of  their  diffierent  persuasions ;  and  when 
oilier  oolomes  have  been  formed,  settlers  of  all  sorts 
have  eataUished  themselves  by  common  consent; 
with  equal  i^ivil  and  religious  rights.  Under  sudi 
eirenmstances  alone  has  religious  tdieration  been 
pennitted,  a«d  then,  under  a  thousand  restrictions, 
and  even  worse  coosequeBces.  In  Eng}ani»  no 
sooner  was  religious  toleration  pennitted  than  the 
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Catholics  became  proscribed.  In  France,  all  Cal- 
vanistic  hugonots  were  put  to  the  sword  or  banished. 
In  Spain,  the  Moors  and  Jews  were  expelled,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  and  decrees  in  favour  of  toleration. 
The  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  tolerating  spirit, 
which  has  been  so  much  extolled,  sacrificed  seventeen 
millions  of  Christians,  and  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  Jews.  The  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  and 
the  similar  one  of  Athens,  prohibited,  under  severe 
punishment,  strange  religions.  In  China,  and  other 
regions  of  Asia,  said  to  be  tolerant,  no  one  can  draw 
a  line  of  distinction  between  the  moral  and  religious 
codes.  How  miserable  would  be  that  people  whose 
politics  had  little  to  do  with  religion;  its  cri- 
minal code  would  be  atrocious,  and  its  morality  cor- 
rupt." 

The  church  establishment  of  Chile  was  under  the 
control  of  its  bishop,  who  was  subject  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  see  of  Lima.  Chile  can  now  boast  of  the 
only  remaining  high  church  authority  in  this  part 
of  America,  as  Buenos  Ayres  is  without  a  bishop. 
Owing  to  the  uncompromising  opposition  which  the 
bishop  of  Santiago  offered  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  his  authority 
in  upholding  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Spain,  it 
became  necessary  to  curb,  and  to  reduce  his  power 
and  he  was  banished  to  Mendoza;  but  his  great 
distance  causing  some  inconvenience,  and  exciting 
the  £ears  of  the  conforming  clergy,  he  was  recalled ; 
but  as  he  again  displayed  his  unconquerable  hatred 
to  the  new  system,  he  was  sent  to  Melipilli,  whither 
the  clergy  might  have  access  to  him  for  regulating 
purely  ecclesiastical  matters.     After  the  expulsion 
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of  general  O'Higgins,  with  the  hope  of  his  ultimate 
accession  to  the  patriot  cause,  now  that  the  Spa- 
nish domination  was  irretrievably  lost,  the  bishop 
was  recalled  to  Santiago,  where  he  co-operated  in 
the  installation  of  the  new  government,  to  the  no 
small  joy  of  the  superstitious  Chilenos,  who  attri- 
buted all  their  political  misfortimes  to  divine  dis- 
pleasure, which  was  more  especially  and  porten- 
tously manifested  by  the  great  earthquake  with 
which  the  country  was  visited  about  this  time. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  government  was 
retarded  by  his  influence,  and  he  was  again  banished 
to  Melipilli. 

In  the  accoimt  of  the  finances  of  the  country, 
under  the  head  of  tithes,  I  have  entered  inta  the 
detail  of  the  appropriation  of  the  tenths,  and  the 
remuneration  of  the  clergy,  and  in  another  place  in 
the  same  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  confiscation 
of  conventual  property,  and  as  there  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Chile 
beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  the  most  bi- 
gotted  catholic  countries,  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
what  effect  its  influence  has  produced  upon  the  mo- 
rals and  character  of  the  people. 

The  morals  of  the  Chilenos  are  greatly  influence 
by  the  clergy.  The  church  establishment  of  Chile 
is  divided  into  several  jurisdictions,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  provinces,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  several  curacies,  each  of  which 
embrace  within  its  range  the  circuit  of  eight  or  ten 
large  haciendas,  in  an  extent  probably  of  200  square 
miles.  Each  hacienda  has  generally  a  chapel  built 
close  to  the  estate  house,  which  is  the  property  of 
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th6  poMe«8or.  It  ifi  by  no  means  the  duty  of  the 
cunte  to  ciuise  tbe  chtirdi  service  to  be  performed 
M  any  of  these  places^  eitcept  at  the  central  place  of 
ilis  curacy ;  thoM,  therefore,  who  resdde  at  a  distanoe 
from  thte  i^ace^  are  derived  of  tihe  c^portonity  <^ 
attendii^  ch^u^  Bcndoew  In  ord^^  hoif(^ver>  to 
tbllect  bte  fees,  and  to  correspond  with  the  tetter  of 
Ms  dWy^  the  curate  either  by  hims^^  or  by  some 
Ifiriar  whom  be  sends  as  his  deputy,  visits  onoe  a 
year  the  chapel  of  each  hacienda.  This  generally 
happens  at  Christmas.  According  to  the  rites  of 
the  RottilBh  church  evary  chri^an  is  obliged  to 
confess  at  least  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  excom*- 
znunication:  a  dev<yat  christian  who  attends  mass 
upoa  '^ery  ifeast-day  will^  as  a  matter  of  duty,  t!on<- 
fess  his  siUs  at  et^ry  op^KMUnity  that  offers ;  Imt  if 
lie  <ic/ritpfy  only  to  the  extent  of  his  ohfigtition,  he 
"Will  have  to  rake  otit  of  his  memory  all  the  sifts 
a)id  failings  he  may  have  committed  during  the  pre^ 
ceding  twelve  months,  and  lay  the  whole  in  the 
most  undisguised  manner  before  the  priest:  the 
priest  according  to  his  pl^isure  adjudges  the  extent 
of  penance  and  of  corporal  suffering  the  confessed 
sinner  is  to  inflict  upon  himself,  or  he  grants  abso^ 
lution,  or  concedes  the  favour  of  indulgendes,  or 
papal  bulls,  for  avoiding  any  rigorous  observance 
rf  the  ordinances,  for  which  the  poor  penitents  and 
ifearful  creatures  pay  according  to  their  circum- 
stances. It  is  at  these  times  that  we  see  iauaticism 
carried  to  its  height ;  the  acts  of  self-punishnrent 
on  some  occasions  are  dreadful.  The  minds  of  the 
miserable  fanatics  are  wrought  up  against  heretics, 
for  the  clergy  view  with  angry  feelings  the  change 
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in  public  ofif nion^  wU di  since  tbe  introductioii  of 
fbre{giiel*8  has  taken  plftee  respecting  dieir  infltienee, 
their  resources,  and  their  power:  they  endravtmt 
to  arm  the  more  fanatical  and  the  lower  dasses 
against  forei^^ners,  and>  on  those  occasions,  the  lifeDf 
an  Englishmaii  is  in  d^mger  among  the  peasantry  of 
Chile.  The  act  of  cohfession  dfisdxnes  connfixiom 
that  are  but  too  common  among  a  people  boulid  bf 
no  moral  restraint:  no  Booner  is  this  discovered 
hy  the  priest  than  he  obliges  the  parties  to  many, 
whether  they  entertain  or  not  mutual  regard  w 
affection,  and  most  frequently  against  tibeir  will. 

The  moral  debasem^t  of  the  population  is  great 
beyond  belief ;  it  is  produced  in  no  small  measute 
by  the  intolerant  system  taider  whidi  liiey  are  bred, 
and  is  increased  by  tiie  terror  excited  by  the  priests 
and  the  tyrannic  sway  exserdted  over  their  ondeiv 
standings:  tbey  are  IMight  implidt  t>bedienGe,  in^ 
tolerable  deceptioiH  and  absuid  ftoatidsm ;  every 
good  and  moral  feeling  is  stifled  m  the  bud ;  Iramim 
iBdustry  and  ingenyity  ate  destroyed,  by  the  belief 
that  a  confidence  in  ihe  Virgin  is  ^  more  effeM  kk 
assisting  the  progress  of  natare,  or  in  averting  the 
evils  and  miseries  attendant  iipoti  our  earddy  cah 
rear,  thi^  a  toiore  rational  and  manly  teliatiee  i^H 
our  own  mUscular  alid  mentiai  exertions  over  tii^ 
elements  of  the  material  worM  which  has  been  pla^ 
oed  nnder  ova:  immediate  con^ol. 

The  Chileiios^  thou^  ihey  Inayb^  said  to  possess 
in  no  d^;ree  a  single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  pos- 
sessing fewer  vices  than  oth^  Creoles ;  there  is  k 
passiveness,  an  evenness  about  them  approaching  to 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  strongly  resemble  in  many 
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respects :  even  in  their  physiognomy  they  have  the 
broad  low  forehead  and  contracted  eyes ;  they  have 
the  same  cunning,  the  same  egotism,  and  the  same 
disposition  to  petty  theft  They  are  remarkable, 
too,  for  extreme  patience  and  endurance  imder  pri- 
vations ;  they  can  seldom  be  moved  to  passion,  and 
are  most  provokingly  unfeeling.  A  foreigner  may 
use  towards  a  Chileno  the  most  opprobrious  epi- 
thets, may  convict  him  of  falsehood  and  deception, 
may  fly  into  a  passion  about  his  induct,  but  he 
cannot  be  moved  from  his  sang  firoid,  he  will  bear 
all  patiently,  even  blows,  and  Idok  at  a  stranger 
with  a  sneer :  his  patience  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
she^,  the  camel,  or  the  llama  and  alpaca. 

In  respect  to  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  attention  displayed  by  the  woman 
towards  her  husband :  the  husband  never  is  known 
to  raise  his  hand  against  his  wife,  it  would  be  an 
eternal  disgrace  to  him  ;  there  is  the  same  evenness 
of  conduct  observed  between  them,  but  we  perceive 
none  of  that  apparent  ardour  of  affection,  that  do- 
mestic union  between  the  sexes  which  is  seen  in 
other  places.  For  such  a  country,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  faithful  to  each  other,  though 
this  is  far  from  pure  constancy.  The  laws  place 
them  so  perfectly  independent  of  each  other,  that 
they  can  separate  at  their  pleasure,  each  upon  their 
own  property;  or  the  wife  may  whenever  she 
pleases  retire  from  her  husband,  obliging  him  to 
give  her  the  moiety  of  the  increase  upon  their  for- 
tunes since  their  marriage.  Among  the  better 
classes  this  is  a  common  case,  both  enjoying  their 
paramours,  or  following  the  com^e  of   life   best 
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floited  to  their  tastes :  this  is  generally  the  case  ia 
default  of  children ;  where  there  is  a  large  family 
they  quietly  overlook  each  other^s  failings.     Among 
the  peasantry  the  same  kind  of  relation  exists  be- 
tween man  and  wife ;  and  though  we  never  see  any 
remarkable  affection  for  their  children,  there  is  al- , 
ways  a  steady  care  shown  towards  them,  especially 
towards  the  females.      The  mother  watehes  her 
doogbters  with  an  anxious  eye,  evidently  aware  c^ 
their  firailty :  no  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate  any 
strong  principle  of  vh-tue  in  them,  or  to  conceal 
£rom  them  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  whidi  has  a 
tendmcy  to  looseness  ;  and  this  tends  to  make  them 
fEiithless  wives.  This  character  is  general  in  aU  classes 
of  society.     I  have  noticed,  among  the  poorer  class, 
the  attention  shown  by  children  to  their  aged  pa- 
rents who,  when  unable  longer  to  provide  for  them- 
selves,  are  supported  vnth  much  care  and  attention. 
This,  however,  may  proceed  as  mtich  from  obligation 
as  from  a  sense  of  real  affection,  as  a  law  is  still  in 
force  by  which  a  young  man  is  obliged  to  give  the 
half  of  his  earnings  to  his  parents  until  the  period 
of  his  marriage,  when  he  becomes  released  from 
tins  oMigation :  if  a  peon  do  not  marry  till  a  late 
period    of  life,    his  father  is    entitled  to  exiforc^ 
from  his  son  the  moiety  of  his  earnings :  yet  I 
have  known  instances  of  young  men,  who,  &om  this 
cause  alone,  have  left  their  homes  for  some  distant 
province,  that  they  might  enjoy  unmolested  the  fruits 
of  their  labour.     Mendicante  are  very  seldom  met 
with  in  the  country.     There  exists  among  the  pea^ 
sants  toward  each  other  a  degree  of  hospitality  that 
VOL.  IL  a 
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is  truly  admirable.  These  may  be  said  to  be  the 
only  amiable  feelings  possessed  by  the  common 
people  in  Chile. 

.  The  wants  of  the  peasants  are  very  few,  and  those 
few  are  soon  and  easily  satisfied :  when  they  can  pro- 
cure bread  they  will  almost  subsist  upon  it ;  when 
they  have  it  not  they  are  contented :  the  same  may 
be  said  with  respect  to  meat ;  and,  when  they  have 
neither  bread  nor  meat,  they  will  as  happily  enjoy  a 
hodgepodge  of  beans  lioiled  till  they  fom  a  Jcfc 
soup,  swimming  with  tallow,  a  greasy  mess  of  which 
they  are  peculiarly  fond  of  when  flavored  to  their 
palate  with  a  due  admixture  of  red  pepper,  garlic, 
and  onions.  At  their  meals  they  never  sit  down  to 
table :  some  few  of  the  better  order  of  peasants  it  m 
true  use  a  table,  but  it  is  one  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter  and  a  foot  high,  just  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  earthen  bowl  in  which  their  mess  is  served : 
roimd  this  the  whole  family  squat  themselves,  some 
on  the  stool,  some  on  a  saddle  doth  rolled  up,  some 
on  a  block  of  wood,  and  others  with  their  knees  to 
their  chins :  a  few  horn  spoons  and  a  single  knife 
are  the  only  implements  made  use  of;  forks  are  not 
known  among  them ;  the  same  spoon  is  passed  from 
one  person  to  another  in  turn ;  they  never  sit  on 
chairs,  nor  do  they  use  plates ;  all  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish  without  any  nicety.  Their  drink  is  water, 
or  a  little  chica  when  it  is  procurable ;  chica  is  a 
half  fermented  wine  made  of  grapes  or  berries  ;  it  is 
handed  round  in  a  horn  cup,  and  is  supplied  from  a 
store  preserved  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  lama.  The 
only  furniture  possessed  by  them  is  generally  a  sin^ 
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gle  wcx)den  chair,  a  table,  a  few  earthen  bowLs  and 
jars,  a  knife  or  two,  a  few  wooden  or  horn  spoons, 
green  glass  bottles  are  now  generally  seen  in  their 
houses,  and  sometimes  an  English  earthenware  plate 
or  a  mug.  Tlieir  bed  is  made  of  four  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  across  which  are  lashed  horizontal 
sticks,  over  which  is  stretched  a  hide :  this  is  ccm- 
cealed  at  one  end  of  the  rancho  hy  a  partition  made 
of  rush  matting. 

The  rancho  is  constructed  In  a  similar  manner 
throughout  Chile :  posts  with  forked  tops  are  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  six  'feet  a-part,  and 
of  the  height  of  six  feet ;  these  form  a  parallelogram 
twenty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  which  is  the 
size  of  the  building.  In  the  central  line  within  are 
fixed  two  similar  posts,  twelve  feet  in  height  above 
the  floor,!  which  serve  to  support  the  ridge  tree  of  the 
roof  and  the  hipping  ridges;  horizontal  poles  are 
then  laid  in  the  forks  of  the  shorter  posts,  forming 
a  square  frame,  which,  with  the  ridge  pole,  support 
the  rafters :  these  are  secured  generally  with  strips 
of  hides.  A  number  of  thin  branches,  or  canes,  are 
tied  cross-ways  upon  the  rafters^ .  and  other  short 
pieces  are  tied  so  as  to  form  eaves  all  round  the 
building:  this  constitutes  the  frame-work  of  the 
rancho ;  the  poles  fixed  in  the  ground  are  generally 
of  hard  red  wood,  such  as  molle  or  espino,  which 
never  decay  by  insertion  in  the  moist  soil.  The 
roof  is  made  pf  bundles  of  thatdi  tied  on  to  diis 
frame-work  by  the  bade  of  climbing  plants,  so  as  to 
make  a  water-tight  covering  against  the  rain*:  the 
walls  consist  merely  of  a  spreading  of  twigs  and 
Imshes  placed  vertically^  tightly  secured  on  both  side^ 
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between  several  opposite  caaes^  whidi  are  tied  toge*' 
ther  and  fastened  to  the  upright  posts :  the  wh<^ 
being  plastered  inside  and  outside  with  a  mixture 
of  mud  well  kneaded  with  chaff,  and  forming  a  dose 
walling,  which,  though  crooked  and  rough,  suffi- 
ciently answers  the  purpose  required.  These  walls 
are  never  white-washed,  and  it  may  be  easily  coit-. 
celved  how  dark,  miserable,  and  dirty  these  ranchos 
must  be :  they  have  no  windows,  excepting  some- 
times a  small  opening  of  a  few  inches  square,  formed 
of  a  few  sticks,  closed  by  a  door.  Fire-places,  and 
of  course  chimneys  are  unknown  among  them :  a  few 
boards  nailed  together,  turning  on  wooden  pivots  in 
lieu  of  hinges,  forms  a  door,  and  constitutes  all  the 
carpenter's  work  about  the  building ;  iron  work  is 
not  required.  Every  peon  constructs  his  own  hut, 
and  when  he  has  occasion  to  shift  his  residence,  the 
whole  is  easily  pulled  down,  ^and  the  materials  con* 
veyed  to  the  new  place  of  abode,  and  there  easily  put 
together  again ;  all  the  fresh  materials  being  a  few 
bushes,  a  little  twine,  or  strips  of  bark,  and  some 
firesh  mud.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  huts  well  suited  to  the  habits  of  the 
people :  their  great  fault  is  a  general  want  of  clean- 
liness, for  the  floors  bemg  of  the  bare  earth,  and  sel- 
dom swept,  are  very  dirty,  and  correspond  with 
their  general  habits  of  filthiness.  Instead  of  a 
wooden  door,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  hide 
stretched  on  a  frame  is  substituted. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  almost  entirely  of 
their  own  manufacture :  I  ought  to  have  premised 
Jthat  the  females  are  much  more  industrious  than  the 
males;  ik&x  occupi^ions  are  sedentary  and  better 
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suited  to  tbeir  habits.  When  not  otherwise  em* 
ployed  they  are  generally  engaged  in  spinnings 
their  mode  of  effecting  which  is  remarkably  sim- 
ple: neither  distaff  nor  spinning  wheel  is  known 
among  them ;  a  web  of  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely 
twisted  and  slung  upon  their  arm ;  the  jenny  is  a 
simple  wooden  rtick  about  a  foot  long»  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  an 
annular  disc  of  iron,  to  afford  it  gravity  and  to  aet 
as  its  fly  wheel ;  one  end  of  the  web  is  fixed  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  jenny,  which  being  spun  roimd  by 
the  finger  and  thumb  gives  a  twisting  motion  to  the 
end  of  the  web :  being  guided  by  the  eye  and  r^u- 
lated  by  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  is  pidled  out  to 
the  degree  of  extension  necessary  to  'give  a  proper 
thickne^  to  the  thread:  the  length  spun  at  each 
trial  is  as  long  as  the  hand  can  reach  above  the  head, 
the  jenny  nearly  touching  the  ground,  the  operator 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor.  After  this,  the 
spun  thread  is  twined  round  the  jenny,  and  a  dex- 
terous loop  made  round  the  top  of  the  stick  by  the 
finger  and  thumb,  when  another  length  is  in  like 
manner  spun :  the  loop  is  then  undone  in  a  twink- 
ling, the  thread  again  wound  round  the  instrument, 
and  the  process  repeated  with  great  dexterity,  re- 
gularity, and  neatness.  When  a  prop^  quantity  of 
yam  is  thus  spun,  it  is  wound  round  a  sort  of  reel 
into  hanks,  and  lA  Ihen  dyed  of  the  requisite  edor; 
every  woman  is  a  most  excellent  dyer,  the  only  fo^ 
reign  materials  used  being  indigo,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Brassil  wood,  which  are  imported ;  alum  and  gre^ti 
vitriol,  called  polucra,  are  brought  in  a  natural  etn^ 
from  the  Oordillera :  all  other  materials  are  found  fal 
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the  neighbourhood ;  they  consist  of  yarious  vege-^ 
table  substances,  flowers,  and  roots  ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  various  as  well  as  the  brilliant  and 
permanent  colors  they  produce  with  no  other  assist- 
ant than  a  copper  saucepan  set  over  a  few  embers  in 
the  open  air. 

The  principal  material  used  for  the  dress  of  both 
males  and  females,  is  a  kind  of  loose  unfuUed  and 
Undressed  woollen  cloth  which  they  call  bayeta ;  it 
is  either  white  or  blue ;  for  mep  more  especially  the 
latter.  These  cloths  are  woven  in  a  rude  kind  of 
loom  made  of  rough  sticks  fixed  outside  the  cottage, 
with  merely  a  shed  of  bushes  thrown  over  it  to  pro* 
tect  the  weaver  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  construction  of 
the  loom  more  than  in  its  rudeness,  its  simplicity, 
And  its  efficiency,  considering  the  materials  that  com* 
pose  it.  The  weaving  is  always  performed  by 
women  ;  the  wife  and  daughters  spin  and  make  all 
the  clothes  for  the  family,  as  well  as  a  surplus  quan- 
tity which  is  readily  disposed  of  at  a  very  cheap 
rate.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  wonder  that  our 
coarse  cloths  do  not  find  a  more  extensive  sale 
in  Chile,  when  we  find  these  bayetas,  which  are 
a  yard  wide,  and  very  durable,  sell  for  two  and 
a  half  reals  the  yard  undyed,  and  four  reals  or  two 
shillings  when  dyed  blue.  In  like  manner  they 
weave  sashes,  blankets,  saddle-cloths,  ponchos,  &c. 
^f  cotton  as  well  as  woollen:  the  uncivilized  Indians 
to  the  southward  are  even  more  dexterous  in  these 
arts  than  the  more  cultivated  Chilenos,  and  it  is  ad- 
mirable to  witness  the  ponchos  brought  from  Con- 
cepcipn ;   in  fineness  and  clo^ene^s  of  .texture,  in 
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brilliaiuy  and  durability  of  colours,  xa  variety  and 
elegance  of  patterns,  some  may  vie  with  many  of  our 
best  European  works  of  art. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  generally  of  a  shirt 
of  this  blue  bayeta,  open  at  the  collar,  a  pair  of 
white  cotton  drawers  or  trowsers  that  come  half  way 
down  the  1^,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  breeches 
made  of  blue  bayeta,  fastened  round  the  waist  by  a 
long  woven  sash  of  variously  coloured  worsted,  into 
which  their  kmfe  is  stuck  on  one  side.  Their 
breeches  are  open  at  the  knees  so  as  to  show  the 
loose  trowsers  hanging  somewhat  below  them :  they 
wear  no  stockings,  and  generally  sandals  made  of 
raw  hide  as  substitutes  for  shoes :  this,  with  a 
poncho  and  a  small  straw  hat,  constitutes  the  dress 
of  the  working  peon.  The  better  class  of  peasantry, 
however,  wear  cotton  stockings,  knitted  by  the  fer 
males,  and  shoes  of  leather;  a  short  blue  jacket 
over  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  large  silver  buckles 
at  the  breeches  knees,  whidi  are  worn  more  for 
ornament  than  use.  Their  principal  distinguishing 
accoutrements  consist  in  their  saddle  equipage :  about 
their  bridle  reins  there  is  much  silver ;  the  stirrups 
are  of  silver,  massive  and  clumsy,  with  silver 
ferrules  upon  the  stirrup  leathers,  and  a  sort  of  gay 
silver  ornamented  martingale.  The  saddle*  traps  are 
prized  according  to  the  nimiber  and  value  of- the 
different  cloths,  some  of  which  are  of  fine  wool, 
woven  and  ornamented  of  various  colours  and  gay 
pattei'ns.  The  rider  wears  a  showy  pair  of  worsted 
boots,  coming  up  to  his  knee  and  down  to  his  ande, 
a  pair  of  massive  silver  spurs,  the  large  rowels  of 
which  hong  loosely  vqfon  their  pivots,  so  that  in 
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walking  their  loud  danldiig  serves  to  announoe  the 
approach  of  the  wearer  long  before  he  ia  seen :  thk 
indeed  seems  their  chief  purpose.  A  man  thus  ac- 
coutred, with  the  addition  of  a  small  gay  poncho, 
with  a  fringed  margin,  has  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
his  ambition;  he  never  desires  more  ridhes  tfaaii 
such  as  appertain  to  his  own  dress,  and  that  which 
belongs  to  his  horse;  for  his  saddle-cloths  form 
his  only  bed.  All  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  a  thidc 
tail  hanging  down  their  backs;  but  within  the  last 
three  years  this  custom  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  more  inunediate  neighbourhood  of  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso. 

The  stirrups  of  the  poorer  peons  are  of  wood, 
very  large  and  dumsey,  gayly  carved  and  hollowed 
out  on  one  side  like  a  box,  into  which  the  foot  is 
placed, 


The  spurs  of  the  poorer  dass  of  peons  are  of  iron 
with  large  rowels. 

All  wear  a  worsted  sash  (a  faxa)  two  yards  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  of  fine  texture,  and  dyed  of 
some  very  gay  colour,  generimy  of  pear^een  or 
crimson,  which  is  wrapped  round  their  body  and 
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eerveg  to  keep  up  their  breeches:  one  end  of  the  sarii 
is  used  as  a  purse»  their  money  being  tied  up  in  it. 
Their  knives  are  loosely  tucked  into  the  girdle 
behind. 

A  triangular  piece  of  seal  fikin>  whose  two  acute  * 
angles  meet  in  £ront  and  are  secured  by  a  loc^ 
and  button,  the  obtuse  angle  hfoigmg  behind  them, 
serves  to  keep  their  trowsers  firom  wearing  out  either 
in  riding  or  when  sitting  on  the  ground,  as  they  in- 
variably  do  in  doors. 

The  women  wear  neither  stays,  gowns,  stoddngs, 
nor  shoes,  a  loose  cotton  shift  and  petticoat  of  blue 
bayeta  slung  from  their  shoulders  usually  constitutes 
the  whole  of  their  dress.  Their  bosoms  are  un- 
covered, and  these  in  most  of  the  married  women 
have  a  disgusting  appearance:  from  their  sedentary 
habits  and  want  of  cleanliness,  the  breasts  become 
relaxed  and  hang  down  over  the  tops  of  their  petti- 
coata :  when  they  move  abroad,  or  at  home  in  cold 
weather,  or  before  foreigners,  they  usually  throw 
over  their  shoulders  a  reboea,  a  three-cornered  shawl 
of  coloured  baixe,  which  conceals  their  neck  and 
diest:  they  wear  their  hair  plaited  in  long  tails 
hanging  down  their  badcs  like  the  men.  On  going 
to  mass,  or  on  going  abroad  on  feast  days,  many  of 
them  now  wear  a  long  sleeved  gown  of  English 
printed  calico,  cotton  stoddngs  and  shoes,  and  a 
large  round  man's  hat :  they  seldom  appear  abroad 
witiiout  their  rebosa,  which  is  commonly  scarlet, 
pink,  li^t  blue,  or  green.  Their  saddle  is  the 
sillon  before  described ;  they  carry  a  whip  in  their 
right  band,  and  hold  the  reins  in  their  left.  They 
Win  gallop  up  and  down  steep  hills,  and  fearlessly 
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manage  their  horses  with  admirable  dexterity.  They 
are  dexterous  in  mounting ;  placing  the  face  to  th^ 
saddle,  a  man  will  lay  hold  of  their  heels  and  lift 
them  up>  when  they  make  a  sudden  turn  into  the 
chair;  the  foot  board  is  then  adjusted,  and  their 
short  clothes  properly  accommodated. 

Boys  are  frequently  seen  with  nothing  on  them 
but  a  poncho,  at  other  times  a  simple  shirt  of  blue 
bayeta  and  a  pair  of  short  loose  trowsers  of  the  same 
material ;  girls  wear  a  single  petticoat  and  a  calico 
shift,  which  has  a  sort  of  body  to  it :  neither  boys 
nor  girls  wear  either  shoes  or  stockings ;  their  coarse 
black  hair,  which  is  seldom  or  ever  clipt  or  combed, 
hangs  loosely  over  their  face,  aiid  shoulders :  their 
flkins  are  never  washed,  they  never  change  nor  shift 
their  clothes,  and  are  brought  up  amidst  all  kinds 
of  filth  and  wretchedness.     In  this   respect  men, 
women,  and  children  are  all  alike.     None  of  them 
ever  wash  themselves  (except  to  bathe  their  hair.) 
-From  the  time  their  shirt  or  trowsers  are  newly  put 
on,  they  are  never  removed  till  they  faU  off  in  rags; 
-they  all  sleep  in  the  open  air  in  fine  weather  upon  a 
few  sheep  skins  or  saddle  cloths,  in  their  day  clothes, 
merely  covered  with  a  poncho.     The  washing  of 
'their  heads  before  alluded  to  is  performed  several 
times  during  the  summer  season,  and  is  considered 
a  great  luxury  among  them.     The  bark  of  the 
quiUay  tree  is  beaten  between  two  stones,  and  then 
agitated  with  water  in  a  wooden  trough  till  it  forms 
a  strong  lather,  the  hair  is  then  washed  with  this 
lather,  which  removes  from  it  the  grease  and  ver- 
min :  it  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  combed,  smoothed, 
and  plaited :  their  coarse  black  straight  hair  thus 
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assumes  a  bright  lustre,  of  which  they  are  very 
proud.  The  labouring  men  can  seldom  read  or 
write ;  sometimes  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  tenants 
can  with  difficulty  decjrpher  a  letter  and  write  a 
note,  but  it  is  rare,  and  even  of  those  few  are  able 
to  read  printing;  a  book  indeed  by  no  chance  ever 
falls  into  their  hands. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  of  females  in  society^ 
such  as  those  residing  in  the  interior  towns,  an- 
nounces a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  though  in 
the  undeanliness  of  their  persons,  and  the  filthineds 
of  their  garments,  they  are  but  little  better  than 
the  lower  orders.     They  assume  an  exterior  cover- 
ing of  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  dress,  especially 
the  women,  who  appear  generally  in  white  calicos 
or    muslins,    gaily    worked    and    flounced.      The 
younger  ones  turn  up  their  plaited  hair  with  combs, 
after  the  European  fashion,  and  curl  the  front  hair, 
which  at  night  they  keep  in  form  by  wooden  pins, 
but  the  older  dames  never  fail  to  display  at  their 
full  length  their  plaited  tails,  combing  back  their 
front  hair,  and  never  wearing  caps,  or  other  cover- 
ing to  their  heads.     In  the  capital,  the  females  of 
the  first  dass  are  as  extragavant  in  dress  as  can  be 
imagined.     When  surprized  in  the  morning  before 
deven  o'clock,  until  which  time  they  will  never  show 
themselves  i^  they  can  prevent  it,  they  are  seen  in 
old  cotton  gowns,  with  shoes  but  without  stockings, 
their  hair  hanging  over  their   shoulders,   sitting 
cross-legged  at  their  needle-work,   to  which  they 
apply  themselves  from  day-break :    after  mid-day 
they  are    dressed    in    elegantly  worked    muslins, 
showy  gossamers^  or  silk  dresses,  their  hair  tuimed 
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up,  sitting  on  diairs,  displaying  on  their  feet 
stockings  and  tight  satin  shoes.  When  walking  in 
the  streets  we  see  them  in  a  most  showy  attire,  as 
if  dressed  for  a  ball,  without  bonnets,  having  a 
laced  veil  or  a  handsome  shawl  thrown  over  the 
back  qf  their  heads  and  falling  over  their  shoulders : 
their  conceit  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  country,  it 
is,  perhaps,  equalled  only  by  their  excessive  igno- 
rance ;  though  wh^n  young  taught  by  their  mo- 
^ers  to  write  and  read,  they  never  when  grown  up 
devote  an  hour  to  the  perusal  of  books :  their  only 
accomplishment  is"^  the  piano  forte,  upon  which  aU 
learn,  not  to  play  from  notes,  but  merely  by  the 
ear;  all  they  strive  to  acquire  is  the  ability  of 
playing  a  few  waltzes  and  country  dances,  which 
they  execute  without  taste  and  without  judgment. 
Seldom  indeed  are  the  ladies  of  the  first  families 
better  than  the  picture  here  drawn:  they  acquin 
from  an  early  age  an  air  of  self-importance,  and  a 
pleasing  manner.  They  are  courteous  to  all,  talk 
much  and  loud,  flirt  with  ease,  and  are  pleased  witili 
the  attention  of  young  men :  but  beyond  a  gossip 
of  scandal,  touching  articles  of  dress,  or  where  pur- 
chasable articles  are  to  be  obtained,  and  perhaps  the 
incidents  of  the  theatre,  not  an  idea  escapes  th^n. 
I  never  could  sit  half  an  hour  in  the  society  of  any 
of  them  before  all  topics  of  conversation  were  worn 
out :  they  are  exceedingly  inelegant  in  their  ges* 
tures,  vulgar  in  their  deportment,  laugh  at  every 
trifle,  and  have  in  common  with  the  lower  classes 
the  habit  of  spitting  before  you  in  a  disgusting 
manner :  it  is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  our  tx>untry- 
meu  can  entertain  the  lofty  notions  some  have  ex- 
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pressed  respecting  the  Chikno  belles;  Hxeiy  have 
nothing,  in  my  opinion,  to  render  tkem  e^^  to- 
lerable. The  older  dames  sddom  stii;  ont  of  doors, 
but  sit  at  home  in  state  to  reoeire  company,  and 
assist  in  gossipping  with  the  young  men  vrljo  come 
to  flirt  with  their  daughters.  In  tiieir  exterior  they 
are  no  less  gay  in  their  own  fashion^  bat  the  know- 
ledge of  the  filth  existing  undemeatih  a  gay  exterior 
is  disgusting  beyond  enduranee.  Boon  after  the 
great  earthquake  I  happened  to  eaU  very  eariy  in 
the  morning  upon  ome  of  the  first  funilies  in  Chihv 
consisting  of  nearly  a  dozen  females,  who  are 
usually  seen  most  gaily  attired :  they  bad  deserted 
their  house,  and  were  living  in  a  temporary  shed» 
made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  middle  of  the  patio : 
it  was  an  unfortunate  vimt,  for  I  surprized  the 
ladies  in  didiabille.  The  father  was  absent  in  ther 
country,  the  husband  of  one  o£  the  daughters  waa 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country:  the  anxiety  for 
receiving  news,  whidi  they  know  foreigners  are 
always  first  to  communicate,  favoured  my  admission, 
and  I  was  received  under  drcumstanoes  whieb  at 
other  times  would  have  excluded  me.  I  cannot 
describe  idl  tiiat  I  saw  r  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
aj^iearanoe  of  the  beds,  the  confosbn  and  filth  of 
the  room,  exceeded  all  I  could  have  ^jonceived ;  the 
dishabille  wbA  dirtiness  of-  the  joimg  ladies  was  £hc 
beyond  the  worst  I  had  heard  of  them»  and  mmre 
than  I  was  before  willing  ta  believe;  but  the  old 
modier,  generally  so  gay,  presented  a  picture  beyond 
all  bdief^  dressed  in  a  dirty  cM  red  calico  gown» 
fisded^  and  almost  worn  out,  whsich  never  had  beeq 
washed  from  the  day  it  was.  made,  was  loosely 
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hangJDg  about  her  shoulders'  and  displaying  in 
the  opening  behind  the  only  other  garment  she  had 
on:  but  such  a  sight!  its  texture  was  actually 
soaked  and  stiffened  with  grease  from  her  skin,  and 
discoloured  with  old  age  and  long  wearing  nearly  to 
the  colour  of  mahogany. 

The  women  make  all  their  own  dresses ;  mantua- 
makers  and  milliners  are  unknown  in  Chile.  Such 
is  the  folly  and  rage  for  expensive  finery,  that  any 
particular  dress  worn  at  a  tertulio,  or  ball,  becomes 
the  topic  of  conversation  of  the  female  part  of  the 
community  for  many  days  afterwards.  A  lady,  to 
indulge  her  rage  for  extravagance  in  this  respect, 
will  not  be  deterred  by  price  from  purchasing  any 
thing  novel  or  extraordinary ;  and,  however  expen- 
sive a  dress,  it  is  the  custom  never  to  appear  twice 
in  public  in  the  same  vestiture.  They  certainly 
display  much  taste  and  ingenuity  at  their  needle : 
a  foreigner  who  meets  them  only  at  a  dance  may  be 
excused  in  formii^  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
CShileno  ladies. 

The  dress  of  the  young  men  of  the  capital  is 
equally  extravagant ;  in  points  of  dandyism  they 
will  almost  outvie  our  first  bucks  at  home:  the 
European  fashions  are  greedily  sought  after,  and 
the  tailor's  has  become  one  of  the  best  trades  in  the 
capital  The  hats  of  the  country,  though  of  better 
materials  than  our  own,  can  never  be  endured  when 
those  of  English  manufacture  are  to  be  obtained. 
The  young  men  are  generaUy  of  very  dissolute 
habits :  they  are,  however,  completely  exempt  from 
the  vice  o£  drinking,  but  in  gambling  and  de- 
bauchery they  excel. 
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One  of  the  most  ludicrous  customs  previaleBt. 
among  the  higher  classes  is  the  extreme  precocity 
of  diildren :  we  meet  boys  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  yeax^,  dressed  in  surtout  coats,  trowsers, 
boots,  and  hats,  after  the  model  of  grown-up  per-^ 
sons :  the  strutting  walk  and  air  of  importance  they 
assume  in  passing  through  the  streets  is  extremely 
ridiculous.  It  i6  the  same  with  girls  of  six  or  eight 
years  old,  they  are  dressed  in  imitation  of  grown-up 
women,  sit  in  the  same  state  at  home,  twirl  their 
fans  between  their  fingers,  and  join  in  the  passing 
conversation  with  all  the  assurance  and  air  of  con- 
sequence of  their  elders.  They  are  indeed  very 
commonly  married  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  of  the  commercial 
classes.  The  introduction  of  foreign  goods  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  British  houses,  but  the 
internal  distribution  of  those  goods,  and  the  mutual 
commerce  in  the  produce  of  Chile  and  Peru  is  mostly 
carried  on  by  the  native  merchants :  this  was  for« 
merly  held  among  the  old  Spaniards  as  almost  their 
only  privilege;  but  as  the  policy  of  general  San 
Martin,  on  the  first  invasion  of  Chile,  was  to  annihi- 
late and  seize  upon  all  Spanish  property  wherever 
it  could  be  found,  the  whole  capital  employed  in 
commerce  disappeared,  and  the  trade  necessarily  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  houses.  The  property 
here  employed  was  in  no  case  belonging  to  the 
houses  so  established :  it  consisted  entirely  of  con- 
signments from  Europe;  so  that  within  a  certain 
limit  the  same  value  became  necessarily  withdrawn 
in  the  sYkape  of  homeward  remittances,  its  place 
supplied  by  increasing  consignments,  upon 
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which,  whdjier  the  ^gmts  ia  Chile  make  firofitable 
or  looing  retunus,  they,  in  either  case,  deducted  iheir 
large  commissione,  which  were  still  further  increased 
by  reduetiofis  in  the  regular  duties  made  in  con^ 
niTance  with  the  officers  of  the  custom-houses,  and 
hy  both  sides  carried  to  their  private  aecmmts,  bwag 
mutually  considered  a  private  speculatiou. 

The  first  commisi^li  houses  establidied  in  CSiite 
mi^;ht  have  made  rapid  fortuBes  had  they  saved 
th«ur  |tarofits ;  but  fidsdy  calculatii^  that  these  aA< 
vantages  would  continue  for  ever,  many  ran  mto  ex^ 
travagandes^  and  set  up  magnificent  estabUshmants, 
witiiiout  calculating  that  their  career  would  be  but 
a  abort  one. 

The  wholesale  trade  having  fallen  ittto  the  hnnds 
af  fbreigniers,  and  their  gains  beii^  known  to  be 
greats  the  baeendadoe  came  forward  with  thdr  U- 
mkted  command  of  means  to  habiHtage  their  sons 
mid  dependants  in  little  shops  for  the  sale  ef  the  im- 
mense influx  of  European  goods,  which  were  retmkd 
at  an  extravagant  profit :  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  foreign  consignments  sold  below  their 
value  ;  indeed,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
tiie  sale  of  large  cargoes,  to  give  long  credits,  and 
tiius  sprung  up  rapidly  a  new  and  indepaident  race 
of  shopkeepers,  formerly  unknown  in  Chile.  The 
whole  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards,  undar 
the  habilitacion  system,  so  that  die  retailers  were 
always  servants,  die  merchants  themselves  being  the 
real  owners  of  the  shops.  The  number  of  in^pend^ 
eat  shopkeepers  in  Santii^  is  now,  however,  con* 
nderaUe,  many  shopkeepers  possessing  his  thmeiand 
or  ten  ttousand  dollars,  according  to  his  success  in 
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trade :  this  race  of  foeings  has  akeady  produced  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  will  in  the  end,  as  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  property^  have  a  considerable  influence  on  morals, 
and  not  less  weight  in  the  scale  of  politics,  for  hi- 
therto every  thing  has  been  imder  the  controlihg 
patronage  of  the  aristocracy.  The  principal  fea- 
ture among  their  shopkeepers,  who  style  them* 
selves  merchants,  (commerciantes)  is  honesty  and 
correctness  in  their  dealings.  I  have  heard  most 
of  the  English  merchants  state,  that  they  never 
in  the  long  run  lost  a  hundred  dollars  among  these 
Creoles,  while  with  their  own  countrjrmen  they  have 
lost  thousands :  this  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Chil^os,  though  it  must  be  confessed  there  too  com- 
monly exists  great  irregularity  and  quibbling  in  their 
proceedings.  One  of  their  great  faults  is  want  of 
punctuality  in  their  payments  ;  it  being  considered 
of  .no  importance,  and  no  disgrace,  to  dishonour  a 
bill  or  promissory  note  upon  its  becoming  due  :  it  is, 
indeed,  an  universal  practice,  arising,  pe]:haps,  from 
the  circumstances  before^mentioned.  A  Chileno 
will  always  pay  when  he  has  money  at  ha^d,  but 
he  will  not  exert  himself  to  procure  the  necessary 
means,  as  it  has  become  the  too  general  practice  for 
every  body  to  put  off  a  punctual  compliance  with  his 
engagements.  No  one  can  ever  calculate  with  cer- 
tainty on  his  available  resources.  This,  more  espe- 
cially, is  considered  of  little '  consequence,  when 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  an  accepted  bill  is 
not  held  to  be  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  came  under  my  observa- 
tion :  a  shop-keeper  purchased  of  an  English  mer- 
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chant  a  quantity  of  goods,  for  whidi  he  gave  his  ac^ 
ceptance  at  three  months  :  at  the  time  when  the  lull 
became  due,  leave  was  adced  and  granted  for  an  ex- 
tension of  three  other  months'  credit;  when  six 

'  months  came  round,  three  more  months  were  soli* 
cited  and  obtained.  Nine  months  having  expired^  and 
payment  not  forthcoming,  a  similar  extension  of  time 
was  granted,  upon  condition  of  a  then  punctual  dis* 

_  charge  of  the  bill :  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months 
payment  being  still  withheld,  the  shop-keeper  was 
summoned  before  the  consulado,  (the  commercial 
court  of  justice)  when  on  a  representation  of  the 
case,  the  acceptor  pleading  his  inability  of  payment 
because  he  still  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
goods,  the  prior,  or  judge,  dismissed  the  suit,  ap- 
pealing to  the  merchant  to  convince  him  of  the  hard- 
ship of  the  case,  and  showing  how  unreasonable  and 
how  incompatible  it  was  with  justice  to  expect  that 
a  man  should  pay  for  goods  before  he  had  sold  them. 
Such  are  Chileno  notions  of  mercantile  probity ! 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  laws  afford 
prompt  and  equitable  redress  in  commercial  dis- 
putes, should  both  parties  be  honorably  inclined;  but 
in  the  consulado,  as  in  every  other  judicial  court  of 
Spanish  origin,  any  man  who  has  the  disposition  to 
be  litigious  and  dishonest,  and  is  aware  of  all  the 
forms  and  quirks  of  the  law,  can,  by  iq»peals  and 
other  processes,  protract  the  issue  of  the  most  just 
cause,  especially  if  he  employ  a  lawyer  of  corres- 
ponding cunning  and  astuteness.  In  case  of  legal 
claims,  the  means  of  embaxgoing  property  are  ready 
and  prompt ;  a  man  can  follow  up  his  property  i£ 
uiquatly  detained,  until  the  final  ri^t  be  established 
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by  legal  process :  but  these  means,  advantageous  ad 
they  are  to  the  just  claimant,  open  a  door  to  the  most 
wanton  litigant,  however  unjust  his  right  of  claim 
to  the  property  sought  to  be  embargoed.  Indeed, 
the  whole  system  of  law  is  very  bad  and  inefficient 
in  practice,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  code  more 
simple,  and  better  suited  to  the  cuiming  of  the 
people. 

The  Spanish  laws  alSbrd  protection  to  fajm  who 
holds  a  written  contract,  but  an  engagement  tmless 
signed  upon  a  stamped  paper  is  of  little  validity.  In 
commercial  matters,  therefore,  any  verbal  engage- 
ment may  be  held  for  nothing ;  promises  are  of  as 
little  avail.  I  may  indeed  say,  that  no  sooner  is  a 
bargain  entered  into  for  the  performing  of  a  con* 
tract,  than  the  Chilenos  will  puzzle  their  heads  to 
find  how  they  can  pervert  the  letter  of  the  agree* 
ment,  and  the  chances  are  many  against  one,  but 
that  on  some  points  they  will  contrive  to  evade  it 
In  many  material  points,  though  they  will  faith- 
fully discharge  their  contracts  according  to  the  con- 
struction they  may  chuse  to  put  upon  them,  they 
have  a  kind  of  instinctive  cunning,  which  leadf  them 
to  the  commission  of  many  acts  of  meanness.  This 
I  have  ever  found  the  case,  upon  every  instance  of 
dealing  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
held  as  a  general  rule,  in  entering  into  any  agree* 
menty  to  take  the  same  precautions  as  if  baigaining 
with  a  professed  rogue. 

The  Chilmios  are  guilty  of  the  most  barefaced 
falsehoods,  and  where  proof  is  brought  against  them 
from  which  they  can  no  longer  shuffle,  they  will 
turn  round  with  incredible  effrontery,  and  persiii; 
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they  were'  only  joking,  or  endeavouring  to  surprize 
you.  This  belongs  to  their  character,  from  high 
to  low. 

However  honest  in  their  commercial  dealings  and 
payments,  they  are  only  so  from  necessity,  and  not 
from  any  moral  conviction :  so  mean  do  they  often 
show  themselves,  that  in  extensive  mercantile  pur- 
chases the  most  respectable  of  the  shop-keepers  will 
steal  trifling  articles  whenever  they  can  do  so  unno- 
ticed.    I  have  met  several  English  merchants,  who 
have  assured  me  of  the  fact  as  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.     I  entered  lately  into  a  merchant's   store, 
where  a  shop-keeper  had  been  purchasing  goods  of 
about  2,000  dollars  in  value,  for  which  he  paid  ready 
money,  and  dispatched  them  to  his  house  by  hired 
peons :  in  putting  them  up  he  contrived  to  slip  from 
an  adjoining  heap  a  cotton  shawl,  worth  no  more 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half,  which  he  concealed  among 
the  woollen  cloths  he  had  been  purchasing:  yet  the 
merchant  assured  me  he  would  readily  give  the  same 
man  credit  to  the  amount  of  10,000  dollars.     This 
kind  of  petty  theft  is  common  among  Chilenos  of  the 
highest  repute  and  of  the  richest  classes.     I  cannot 
avoid  mentioning  two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
among  the  better  class  of  females.     Both  occurred 
to  Lady  Cochrane.     The  first  was  at  a  ball  given  at 
the  house  of  the  American  consul,  where,  on  her  en- 
trance into  the  room,  she  was  met  by  three  Chileno 
ladies  of  the  first  respectability,  who,  with  overpow- 
ering civilities  embraced  her  one  after  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  country  on  wishing  to 
display  great  esteem  :  at  this  time  a  valuable  diamond 
brooch  was  taken  from  her  dress ;  she  quickly  missed 
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it  on .  perceiving  a  part  of  the  dress  torn  away ;  a 
general  search  was  made  about  the  room  in  vain, 
the  trinket  was  lost.  About  a  .  twelvemonth  after- 
wards a  clergyman  called  upon  Lady  Cochrane,  de- 
siring to  see  her  in  private,  when  he  delivered  to 
her  the  lost  jewel,  sajdng  that,  during  confession  a 
lady  had  disclosed  .to  him  the  criminal  act,  that  he 
insisted  on  its  restoration  to  its  rightful  owner  as  the 
first  means  of  atonement.  The  clergyman  of  course 
did  not  disclose  the  name  of  the  lady,  but  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  know  she  was  of  a  most  respectable  family. 
The  other  instance  occurred  to  her  on  a  visit  from 
diree  ladies  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families  in 
Chile ;  they  begged  a  sight  of  her  baby  linen  to  take 
some  patterns  for  themselves.  A  drawer  of  lace  caps. 
Sec.,  was  brought  out,  one  after  another,  was  ad- 
mired, but  on  putting  diem  up  again  she  missed 
three  valuable  lace  caps  and  several  pieces  of  lace 
that  were  folded  up  in  paper :  she  immediately  in- 
formed her  visitors  that  these  articles  were  missing, 
and  on  their  rising  from  the  sofa,  as  if  to  search  for 
them,  there  fell  upon  the  floor  the  parcel,  wrapped  in 
a  pocket  handkerchief  belonging  to  one  of  the  visi- 
tors. Another  instance  of  a  somewhat  suspicious 
charactei;  occurred  in  Lord  Cochrane's  house  :  he  had 
a  little  rose-'wood  cabinet  containing  a  number  of 
medals  and  coins,  a  gold  watch,  several  jewels  and 
valuable  relics  of  family  antiquity  that  he  prized 
highly :  during  his  absence  on  a  cruize  this  cabinet 
disappeared  from  the  drawing-room ;  many  inquiries 
were  made  about  it,  applications  were  also  made  to 

■  * 

the  governor,  the  servants  were  examined,  rewards 
offered,  all  in  vain :  some  months  afterwards  Lady 
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Cochrane,  on  making  a  visit  to  the  daughter  of  the 
governor,  saw,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of 
which  was  left  inadvertently  open,  the  lost  cabinet. 
She  immediately  claimed  her  property,  which  was 
denied  to  be  the  same ;  she  insisted  upon  its  being 
brought  out,  and  upon  the  governor  being  called  from 
his  c&ce,  the  matter  was  discussed :  the  governor 
assitted  lady  Cochrane  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  the  cabinet  was  the  one  lost ;  his  daughter  had 
bought  it  of  a  soldier,  but  that  it  was  then  empty ; 
they  had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  oth^  lost  pro- 
perty. The  cabmet  was  restored :  it  was  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  ever  seen  in 
Chile,  and  must  have  been  noticed  frequently  by  the 
governor  and  his  daughter  in  their  visits  to  Lord 
Cochrane*s  house. 

Imprisonment  is  never  suffered  for  debt,  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  being  inviolable :  his  pifoperty  how- 
ever may  be  seized  and  confiscated  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  creditors ;  that  done,  he  is  no  farther 
responsible  for  the  discharge  of  former  claims. 

In  many  places,  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  government,  I  have  venture  to  mention  the 
spirit  of  peculation  existing  among  the  Chilenos  in 
office :  it  need  only  be  said,  that  it  also  formed  a 
principal  feature  in  the  Spanish  system ;  all  robbed 
and  plundered  the  public  revenue,  and  all  provided 
for  themselves  while  they  continued  in  public  em- 
ployment. From  the  highest  to  the  lower  offices  of 
the  filtate  the  same  system  prevails ;  bribeis  are  every 
where  taken — a  destructive  system  thib  in  a  young 
state.  Little  hope  of  afmendment  in  this  particular 
is  to  be  expected  in  Chile ;  in  Buenos  Ayres  the  ease 
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has  been  different ;  the  system  of  preventive  checks 
so  ably  put  in  force  there  are  not  likely^  for  some 
time,'  to  be  adopted  by  the  aristocratical  and  venal 
people  of  Chile. 

The  CSiilttios,  in  common  with  most  of  the  QreoleB 
of  South  America,  are  amazingly  clever  in  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  individuals:  they  are  not 
easily  deceived;  ev^  suspicious,  they  constantly 
watch  the  intentions  of  those  they  have  to  deal  with : 
this  feeling  is  somewhat  Instinctive  among  thean,  or 
is  rendered  habitual  from  necessity,  where,  like  those 
of  more  civilized  nations,  they  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  human  character  from  books 
or  from  instruction  derived  from  others. 

The  Chileno  peasantry  are  notoriously  thieves,  yet 
scarcely  more  so  than  their  betters ;  it  is  a  propen- 
sity common  to  the  whole  race,  having  perhaps  a 
little  modification  among  the  poorer  classes.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  ruling  system,  and  the 
encouragements  to  vice  thrown  in  their  way  by  the 
existing  Spanish  laws,  we  may  wonder  that  tke  pea- 
santry are  not  more  dishonest  than  we  find  them.  I 
have  lived  in  the  country  where,  with  the  exception 
of  peasants'  huts,  not  a  house  was  to  be  found  with- 
in ten  miles ;  my  house  and  other  buildings  were 
exposed  night  and  day  for  several  years,  open  to  any 
one  who  might  have  had  courage  to  enter  them,  but 
it  never  was  robbed ;  iny  tools  were  stolen  without 
number,  but  such  only  as  were  useful  to  them  were 
taken.  There  is  not  one  peon  in  the  country  who 
would  not  steal  a  knife  or  a  hatchet,  a  crowbar,  or 
any  article  of  immediate  utility,  but  he  would  hardly 
have  courage  to  steal  a  thing  which  was  not  in  ge- 
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neral  use  through  the  countiy,  for  fear  of  detectioo, 
and  because  he  could  not  find  a  ready  sale  for  it : 
could  they  batter  it  away  without  great  cbanoe  of 
detection^  no  article  would  be  secure  from  their 
hands;  but  their  cowardice  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  stealing  valuable  articles.  Chil^aos  who  wiU 
rob  other  persons  will  take  care  of  their  master's 
property,  and  it  is  not' often  that  they  abuse  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them.  A  person  may  travel  over 
all  parts  of  the  country  without  the  least  fear  of 
robbery;  the  only  places  where  I  have  heard  of 
highway  robbery  have  been  on  the  road  between) 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  Highway  robbery  is  in- 
deed extremely  rare  in  Chile ;  the  instances  known: 
have  generally  been  instigated  by  revenge,  or  resulted 
from  drunken  quarrels  :  the  few  instances  that  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  from  the  freaks  of  renegade  sons  of  har 
cendados.  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  tia^ 
veiling  alone  once  or  twice  every  week  from  Concon 
to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  generally 
carrying  much  money  about  me,  reaching  home  long 
after  dark :  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  my  return  at  night 
if  seen  going  to  town  in  the  morning ;  but  I  was 
never  insulted  nor  attempted  to  be  waylaid  on  the 
road,  to  the  surprise  of  most  of  my  countrymen  in 
Valparaiso.  In  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  however, 
robbery  and  house-breaking  are  very  common,  and 
hundreds  of  vagabonds  support  themselves  upon  the 
plunder  of  others :  an  active  police  has  lately  been 
established,  which  has  in  great  measure  tended  to  the 
prevention  of  crime. 

The  Chileno  peasants  are  remarkable  for  ^ant  of 
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gratitade,  a  feeling  in  no  small  degree  engendered  hy 
the  system  which  governs  them,  teaching  them  fear 
to  their  superiors  in  lieu  of  exciting  respect,  and  in- 
spiring pusillanimity  instead  of  manly  independence^ 
The  superiors  never  exhibit  indulgencies  to  the  pea- 
santry, but  from  the  most  selfish  motives,  so  that  a 
reciprocity  of  selfish  feeling  must  ever  exist:  the 
Chilenos  inherit  from  the  Spaniards  their  prominent 
national  characteristic,,  haughty  pride  in  prosperity, 
base  servility  in  adversity ;  tjrranny  towards  infe* 
liors,  and  passive  obedience  to  superiors:  theyin*- 
herlt  also  Spanish  ingratitude  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  afford  in  their  national  character  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  Spanish  adage  which  afiirms  that  **  to 
make  your  neighbour  your  enemy  you  have  only  to 
bestow  on  him  a  favor."  With  such  habits  the  Chi- 
lenos are  not  to  be  managed  with  much  kindness  or 
consideration:  to  ensure  their  active  services  they 
require  to  be  ruled  with  severity,  and  in  proportion 
as  they  are  rigidly  treated  they  will  the  more  respect 
their  masters,  and  contrary  wise  by  opposite  treat- 
ment. 

The  same  feeling  is  apparent  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  and  is  remarkably  conspicuous  in  the  acts 
of  the  government  towards  the  servants  of  the  state*. 
To  those  meritorious  foreigners  in  particular  whohave 
ventured  their  lives  in  the  consummation  of  the  na* 
tional  liberty,  and  have  rendered  such  transcendent 
services  to  the  country,  the  government  has  shown 
marked  ingratitude :  Lord  Cochrane,  to  whom  Chile 
and  Peru  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  annihilation  of 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Pacific,  the  government  has  behaved  shamefully* 
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I  bare  related  many  of  the  glaring  ads  of  injustice 
and  ill-treatment  towards  him,  and  the  jealousies  ex- 
cited against  this  illustrious  chief,  instigated  princi- 
pally by  the  minister  of  war  in  return  for  those  acts 
which  ought  to  have  been  cherished  by  the  nation 
with  pride  and  exultation,  and  which  finally  were 
augmented  to  so  insufferable  a  height  as  to  oblige 
him  to  quit  its  service  in  disgust :  to  this  day  the 
government  of  Chile  has  actually  refused  to  pay  him 
the  prize  money  for  the  vessels  he  captured,  and 
which  are  now  employed  m  the  national  service. 
Among  the  number  of  these  prizes  is  the  Esmeralda 
(now  called  the  Valdivia),  in  effecting  which  he  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  and  which  cap- 
ture is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  naval 
record ;  the  amount  of  prize  money  now  due  to  him 
is  above  60,000  dollars.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
the  minister  of  Chile  publicly  declared  that  Lord 
Cochrane  deserved  to  lose  his  life  for  attempting  ike 
capture  of  Valdivia,  an  exploit  perhaps  never  sur- 
passed in  point  of  heroism  and  judgment,  and  an 
event  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  country,  and  the 
final  success  of  the  great  cause  of  extirpating  the 
Spaniards.  Ashamed  at  length  of  its  conduct,  the 
government  of  Chile  made  Lord  Cochrane  a  dona- 
tioii,  in  the  name  of  the  grateful  nation  of  Chile,  of 
an  estate,  which,  in  order  to  i>erpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  his  name  in  the  country,  was  to  remain  for 
ever  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  descendants,  for  he  was 
not  allowed  to  dispose  of  it.  It  must,  however,  be 
recorded,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Chileno  nation,  that 
this  paltry  boon  has  been  taken  from  him,  and  his 
steward  sent  off  the  estate  by  force. 
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The  other  meritorious  officers  who  served  under 
this  illustrious  chief  have  been  equally  ill-treated,  and 
many,  tired  out  with  useless  applications  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  due,  have  retired  from  the  country 
disgusted  and  pennyless. 

Gaming  is  a  vice  to  which  the  Chilenos  are  greatly 
addicted,  from  the  supreme  director  in  all  grades 
down  to  the  meanest  peasant :  among  the  higher 
dasses  games  of  chance  are  comnaH>n ;  that  called 
monte  is  a  favorite  game,  because  bye-standers  can 
take  ad  much  interest  in  the  stakes  as  the  actual 
phtyers.  In  one  night  it  has  happened  that  a  man 
has  lost  more  money  than  the  amount  of  his  annual 
income,  and  mean  and  hesitating  as  he  may  be  in 
the  purchase  of  trifles,  and  saving  as  possible  in  his 
household  expenoes,  he  will  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
without  an  emotion.  Women  are  no  less  notorious 
fbr  gambling :  the  lady  with  whom  I  had  a  long' 
pending  law-suit,  and  who  possessed  great  property, 
was  the  most  notorious  gambler  in  Santiago :  this 
afforded  her  great  influence  among  the  judges  and 
people  in  power,  and  though  in  other  respects  a  no- 
toriously bad  character,  she  was  every  where  received 
by  her  countrywomen  with  distinction.  While  re- 
sident in  Valparaiso,  she  always  kept  an  op^n  gaming 
table,  to  which  she  brought  young  girls  from  San- 
tiago as  decoys,  and  the  officers  of  the  British  fri- 
gates stationed  there  were  terribly  fleeced  of  their 
money  by  her.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  a  sur- 
geon, who  could  ill  afford  to  part  with  it,  lost  in  one 
night  thirty-six  ounces  (124/.  sterling).  Her  name 
was  current  among  the  British  as  Mrs.  Monte,  or 
Mother  Monte :  whenever  a  run  of  ill  luck  went 
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against  her  in  Santiago  it*  was  only  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  to  Valparaiso  to  replenish  her  coffers. 
The  poorer  classes  of  females  seldom  game,  but  men 
of  all  grades  partake  of  the  general  mania :  the  peons 
also  play  at  cards  when  they  can  get  them,  but  the 
most  frequent  amusement  is  pitch  and.  toss,  of  which 
game  the  better  people  are  not  less. fond :  one  of  the. 
most  remai^kable  scenes  of  this  description  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  was.  in  Valparaiso,  where  two  white 
friars  were  pitching  gold  ounces  with  laymen  in  the 
open  street  in  front  of  the  church-door  of  La  Mer- 
ced, .  in  the  almendrah  The  clergy  indeed  are  as 
notorious  gamblers  as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
mimity.  The  lady  above  alluded  to  had  always  in- 
her  train  a  clergyman  who.  performed  the  part  of 
banker  at  the  monte  table.  The  poor  classes,  upon 
feast^ays,  and  at  aU  times  when  they  can  run  to  the 
pulperia,  practise  scarcely  any  amusements  besides 

The  Chilenos  are  remarkable  for  a  want  of  curi- 
osity, and  a  carelessness  respecting  any  new  or  fo-. 
reign  object  This  has  been  attributed  by  an. intelli- 
gent author  *  as  resulting  from  an  over-cautious  de- 
liberating spirit,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  excite 
them  to  strong  emotions :  but  he  has  certainly  erred 
in  imagining  that  their  insensibility  arises  from  any 
process  of  deliberative  reasoning :  it  rather  proceeds 
from  a  propensity  to  shrink  from  mental  exertion,  a 
feeling  prevalent  among  mankind  in  proportion  to 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  civilization.  I  have 
frequently  endeavoured  to  produce  surprise  by  exhi- 

*  Captain  BasU  Hall — Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.  p.  18. 
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biting  experiments  in  electricity"  and  pneumatics/ and 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  ait,  ex- 
pecting that  at  least  it  would  excite  their  curiosity ; 
but  I  have  universally  observed  the  same  apathy  and 
nonchalance  from  the  highest  person  in  the  state  to 
the  lowest  being  in  the  country  with  very  few  excep- 
tions; theur  reputedly  best  informed  persons  have 
shown  the  greatest  mental  torpor  and  carelessness  at 
the  sight  of  objects  which  I  fancied  would  have  ex- 
cited great  curiosity.  It  is  difficult  to  entertain  the 
Chilenos  when  we  fall  into  their  society :  if  we  speak 
to  them  upon  the  most  ordinary  or  common-place 
topics^  a  stop  will  immediately  be  put  to  the  conver- 
sation by  a  negative  or  affirmative  observation  that 
precludes  its  further  discussion :  it  is  an  irksome  task 
to  maintain  a  conversation  with  them  except  upon 
horses,  races,  gammg,  cattle,  haciendas,  or  subjects 
directiy  connected  with  their  rude  tastes  or  barbarous 
frivolities,  on  which  occasions  they  display  a  little 
animation.  Often,  when  speaking  to  females,  they 
make  indecent  allusions,  put  indelicate  questions, 
in  the  humor  of  which  the  ladies  heartily  join 
with  loud  jokes  and  violent  laughter.  This  I  have 
observed  more  apparent  as  reserve  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  these  foreigners  wore  off. 

The  language  made  use  of  among  the  Chilenos  is 
far  from  pure  Castilian:  the  Spanish  language  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  fullest  in  variety  of  words,  most 
comprehensible  in  its  terms,  and  loftiest  in  ex- 
pression of  the  modem  tongues ;  but  that  of  the 
Chilenos;  though  nothing  but  Spanish  is  known  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  is  poor  and  inelegant, 
rendered  worse  by  an  intolerable  nasal  j^ronunda- 
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lion,  and  poesesBtng  a  paucity  of  words  scaroelj^ 
sufficient  to  express  their  limited  ideas.  Few  are  to 
be  met  with  who  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  of 
geography,  or  even  the  topography  of  their  own 
country :  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the  relative  situa^ 
tion  of  the  different  states  of  Spanish  America  as 
they  are  in  respect  to  other  parts  (^  the  world; 
many  among  the  best  informed  people  have  inquired 
of  me  if  England  were  in  London,  or  London  in 
England,  or  India  close  to  it,  and  other  similar 
questions.  I  have  found  the  same  incredible  ignor- 
ance among  the  letrados,  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
law.  Education  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  among 
them.  In  the  country  parts,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, schools  are  absolutely  imknown,  and,  even 
in  the  capital,  instruction  is  at  the  lowest  ebb :  there 
are  a  few  schools  where  a  small  number  of  boys  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  notation;  but  arithmetic^ 
grammar,  and  languages,  are  reserved  alone  for  the 
students  of  die  university.  Such  are  the  seminaries 
of  the  great  capital  of  Chile :  it  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  account  for  the  far  grosser  ignorance,  and 
the  more  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Chilenos,  above 
any  other  of  the  nations  of  South  America.  It 
would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  the  detail  of  the 
only  school  in  Chile,  and  which  is  dignified  with  the 
name  of  colegio:  it  is  endowed  by  government,  and 
has  r^ular  masters  attached  to  it,  who  are  called 
professors.  To  this  school  are  sent  the  sons  q£  the 
richer  hacendados  and  merdiants:  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  those  am<Hig  the  better  class  of 
gentry,  who  feel  disposed  to  extend  to  their  children 
the  benefits  of  a  school  education,  when  we  learn 
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that  the  number  of  boys  sent  from  the  whole  country^ 
of  Chile  to  this  seminary  amounts  only  to  120» 
although  there  is  ample  room  in  the  school  for  thq 
accommodation  of  nearly  three  j^undred  students: 
this  school  is  held  in  tl|e  convent  of  the  ex-jesuita. 
The  edifices  of  this  order  are  the  be^t  arranged,  and 
most  commodious  buildings  in  all  S^uth  Amerid&. 
In  the  college  of  Santiago,   grammar,   latin,  and 
arithmetic;    theology,  laws,   and  philosophy,   are 
professed  to  be  taught :  arithmetic  is  seldom  carried 
beyond  instruction  in  the  four  elementary  rules,  and 
the  philosophy  taught  here  is  nothing  but  a  series 
of  unintelligible  and  useless  dogmas;  none  of  the 
liberal  or  natural  sciaices,  nor  any  branch  of  useful 
knowledge,  form  subjects  for  instruction.     The  sons 
of  the  aristocratical  families,  sudh  at  least  as  are  in« 
tended  for  the  dmrch  or  the  law,  are  genially  sent 
here*     The  college  boys  are  conceited  beyond  mea** 
sure;  they  are  dressed  in  the  habits  of  men,  assume 
airs  of  self-importance,  and  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  puberty,  which  is  g^oterally  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
are  taken  from  college  and  sent  to  undertake  the 
profession  of  the  law  or  the  church,  or  jdaced  in 
some  public  employment,  or  perhaps  sent  to  the 
country  estate  to  reassume  the  habits  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  guasos.     The  egotism  and  self-conceit  of  the 
Chilenos  are  proportioned  to  their  ignorance,  and 
they  pride  themselves  in  not  requiring  the  know- 
ledge of  books :  they  have  indeed  scarcely  any,  nor 
can  they  endure  the  trouble  of  reading  those  they 
have.     I  remember  that  the  president  of  the  senate, 
a  man  looked  up  to  by  his  countrjrmen  as  a  sort  of 
oracular  authority,  boasted  he  had  not  looked  into  a 
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book  for  thirty  years,  and  another'  principal  officer 
of  the  government,  who  prides  himself  on  being  a 
learned  man,   made  a  similar  boast,    insinuating 
thereby  that  to  him  book  knowledge  was  unneces- 
sary.    Books,  therefore,  are  very  scarce,  and  un- 
sought for  among  them.     General  O'Higgins  with 
difficulty  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  their  introduction  into  the 
country  by  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  passing  of 
a  decree  for  the  importation  of  all  books  without 
reserve,  but  the  elevation  of  general  Freyre  to  the 
supreme  government,  bringing  in  its  sequel  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishop  to  his  functions,  brought 
back  with  all  its  force  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and  the  in- 
terdiction against  the  introduction   of  books:  no 
book  was  now  allowed  to  be  passed  by  any  custom- 
house officers,  nor  even  to  be  sent  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  without  the  strictest  examination,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  work 
tending  to  the  extension  of  heretical  knowledge ;  and 
every  obnoxious  book  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed. 
These  interdictions  only  affect  foreigners,  since,  as  the 
Chil^ios  display  no  taste  for  reading,  books  are  not 
worth  importing  upon  speculation  for  them.     In 
Santiago  there  is  a  public  national  library,  called 
La  Bibliotica  National,  being  the  remains  of  the 
library  of  the  Jesuits :  it  is  rich  in  polemical  works, 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  mixed  with  others 
of  more  general  utility,  but  they  lie  upon  the  shelves 
neglected  and  forgotten.     I  made  many  attempts  to 
procure  admission  into  it,  obtained  an  especial  order 
from  the  supreme  director,  but  I  could  never  find 
any  body  in  attendance  to  open  the  door  for  me, 
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upon  the  many  occasions  I  attempted  to  gain  ad- 
mittance. Mrs.  Maria  Graham,  with  the  most 
laudable  desire  of  benefiting  the  country,  when  she 
quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  contributed  to 
the  national  library  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable 
books,  in  history  and  the  fine  arts  ;  I  was  charged 
with  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  university,  but  the 
director  of  the  library  never  even  returned  a  single 
line  o^  thanks  to  the  liberal  donor. 

The  supreme  director,  O'Higgins,  showed  much 
anxiety  to  establish  schools,  but  no  one  could  be 
found  to  second  his  endeavours.  In  1821  Mr. 
Thompson,  a  missionary  from  London,  endeavoured 
to  establish  two  Lancasterian  schools  in  Santiago, 
and  one  in  Valparaiso,  and,  being  supported  by  the 
supreme  director,  schools  were  commenced  in  spite 
of  much  bigotted  resistance,  but  immediately  after 
Mr.  Thompson's  departure  for  Peru,  the  schools 
were  given  up.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  no  semi- 
nary for  the  instruction  of  girls  is  known  in  the 
country ;  what  little  intuition  they  receive .  is  given 
by  the  mother,  and  the  friar  who  performs  the 
fsamlf  worship. 

Among  such  a  people  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
cannot  have  been  acquired:  a  map  or  a  plan  is 
unintelligible  even  to  their  learned  advocates  at 
the  bar:  as  to  painting,  no  display  of  taste  has 
yet  exhibited  itself;  there  is  not  an  artist  in  all  Chile, 
nor  a  native  who  can  sketch  any  natural  object.  A 
French  portrait  painter  endeavoured  to  establish 
himself  in  Santiago,  but  he  was  soon  forced  to 
abandon  his  professional  pursuits  for  those  of  a  more 
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itiercantile  character.  Not  a  picture  is  to  be  met 
with  in  all  the  city,  except  some  miserable  daubs  oi ' 
the  Virgin  Mary,  or  a  favourite  saint.  The  art  of 
sculpture  ia  equally  unknown ;  there  is  neither  a 
bust  nor  a  figure  of  national  workmanship  in  the  whole 
country,  nor  Is  there  a  single  person  who  is  com- 
petent to  make  even  a  sculptured  or  a  carved  oma^- 
ment.  The  public  buildings,  though  imposing  in 
their  effect,  are  heavy,  badly  proportioned,  and  dcr 
fective  in  the  most  conunon  principles  of  architecture, 
surpassing  in  these  respects  any  moorish  edifices  I 
have  seen :  the  better  class  have  all  been  constructed 
under  Spanish  architects,  but  even  they  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  :  among 
those  which  claim  any  pretensions  to  stile  in  archi- 
tecture, are  the  mint,  the  cathedral,  and  the  palace. 
The  former,  which  is  the  great  boast  of  the  Chilenos, 
is  the  most  egregious  of  the  whole:  we  there  see  great 
columns  upon  lofty  pediments  out  of  all  proportion, 
standh<g  out  from  the  walls,  and  supporting  nothing 
but  a  projecting  patch  of  cornice.  The  heavy 
building,  which  is  of  brick  and  mortar,  is  very  large 
and  substantial :  it  was  built  by  Don  Ignacio  Huido- 
brio,  for  which  he  was  created  marquis  of  Casareal. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  in  Chile  is  most  indecently 
performed,  even  with  persons  in  good  circumstances. 
A  shdl  IS  brought  from  the  church,  in  whidi  the 
body  is  laid  almost  as  soon  as  dead ;  it  is  enwrap- 
ped in  a  shroud,  and  in  two  days  time  carried  to 
the  church  for  buiiaL  The  procession  is  alwi^ 
at  night-<time,  and  performed  according  to  the  ex» 
pence  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  chuse  to 
bestdw  upon  it,  with  the  two-fold  object  in  view. 
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l^espect  to  his  meukory,  and  a  desire  to  release  hh 
soul  ff  oih  purgatory.  On  the  night  appointed^  th^ 
saterdotals  of  the  church  where  hi6  remains  are 
destin^  for  inte^ment^  attended  by  a  host  of 
friars  frbm  the  different  convents^  assemble  at  the 
hotise  df  the  defeeased,  wfae^e  a  grand  enitertain- 
toeat  is  i^d  (jut  foi*  thent,  in  which  the  frieiidi^ 
of  th^  defuhct  pfarticipat^.  To  the  crowd  assfem- 
bled  arotlhd  the  houde  id  distriMited  a  number 
b(  gMss  1  ^thorns  £bted  upon  stared,  eslch  furnished 
with  a  lighted  candle,  and  the  people  carry  them  . 
updtf  their  should^s.  This  crowd  of  lights  pt^ 
etAbb  the  procession  in  a  dlow  step,  and  is  followed 
bjr  tbe  friars  cfaaiinting  lotidly  the  Requiem :  these 
ite  succeeded  by  the  prie^  in  Iheir  tiinics,  be- 
fore "iithcftii  the  tali  WtA  tsttAed  tod  silver  chd- 
Hoes  are  borne :  then  eomte  the  body,  carried  in  the 
SheU,  VLpbii  a  Htter  supported  in  the  hands  of  the 
bearers,  thef  shroud  being  held  by  the  nearest  rela- 
tives ;  his  intiniate  friends  succeed,  UtiA  another  crowds 
eaitying  knthoms,  doses  the  procession.  Arrived 
at  tifie  chuj^ch,  the  body  is  uncovered,  and  exposed 
to  the  crowd  while  the  service  is  read  and  mass 
i»  performed:  no  6o(met  are  all  retired  from  the 
church,  than  the  se:2tton,  who  has  prepared  the 
hole  before-hand,  uncereitaoniously  tosses  the  corpse 
out  of  the  shell,  aiid  thr6\>^iig  over  it  a  quantity  of 
liine  proceed)?  to  cover  it  with  earth,  while  two 
assistants  tdth  heavy  wooden  rammers  beat  down 
tl&  the  earth;  the  body  must  consequently  be 
squeeMd  and  broken,  in  a  manner  that  shocks  our 
notions  of  delicacy.  The  eost  of  such  a  funeral  is 
from  500  to  1000  dollars,   including  the  masses 
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that  are  afterwards  said  for  his  soul.  To  obtain  a 
decent  burial  in  the  churchy  without  any  proces- 
sion, with  the  benefit  of  mass,  the  cost  is  forty  dol- 
lars. For  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  with  a  mass 
in  the  church,  sixteen  dollars  are  necessary;  but 
for  burial  in  the  Campo  Santo,  without  mass,  four- 
teen reals  are  essential;  and  without  this  fee  the 
poorest  person  cannot  be  interred.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public 
square  of  Santiago,  ^and  no  less  frequently  in  the 
coimtry,  upon  the  ground,  with  two  or  four  candles 
burning  near  it,  awaiting  the  charitable  dona- 
tions of  passengers,  till  the  sum  of  fourteen  reals 
(seven  shillings)  has  been  collected  for  the  inter- 
ment of  the  corpse:  this  has  happened  at  feast 
times,  when  many  fall  a  sacrifice  to  fighting  with 
knives ;  or  it  has  occurred  when  some  poor  person 
has  casually  died,  removed  from  his  friends  or 
relations,  without  having  wherewith  about  him  to 
pay  for  his  interment.  The  Campo  Santo  is  a  con- 
secrated piece  of  ground  walled  in,  outside  the  city, 
for  the  interment  of  poor  people :  as  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  necessary  money  is  collected,  the 
corpse  is  unceremoniously  carried  to  this  burial 
place,  where  the  door  is  not  opened  until  the 
fourteen  reals  have  been  paid  to  the  gate-keeper ; 
no  farther  assistance  towards  the  burial  is  given 
by  the  church,  but  the  more  charitable  peons  who 
have  carried  the  body  to  the  place  beg  a  spade, 
open  a  small  trench  close  to  the  surface,  throw  in 
the  corpse,  and  cover  it  up.  The  rapacity  and  un- 
feelingness  displayed  on  these  occasions  are  demo? 
ralizing  lessons  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
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Even  in  country  villages  such  is  the  rapacity  of  the 
clergy,  that  no  person,  however  poor,  can  be  buried  in 
the  church  under  the  cost  of  sixteen  dollars  ;  and  if 
he  be  interred  outside,  the  unfeeling  Chilenos,  such 
is  the  universal  want  of  respect  for  the  dead,  will 
most  assuredly  dig  up  the  body,  for  the  mere  wanton 
purpose  of  stealing  the  shroud  in  which  it  is  some- 
times enwrapped. 

The  burial  of  the  poor  in  the ,  village  churches 
costs  four  dollars,  without  the  benefit  of  mass  to  pray 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  out  of  purgatory :  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  no  one  can  be  admitted 
into  heaven  without  this  intercession  of  the  priest, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  through  purchase ;  and 
frequently  the  poor  peasant  will  pawn  or  sell  every 
^  article  he  possesses  in  the  world  to  procure  for  his 
relative  the  necessary  salvation. 

Tobacco  is  an  article  of  first  rate  necessity  among 
the  Chilenos  :  they  neither  take  snuff  nor  chew  the 
leaf,  but  every  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  smokes:' 
they  use  invariably  very  small  cigars,  the  tobacco 
pipe  not  being  known  among  them  :  these  dgarillos 
or  cigarro  en  hoja,  are  made  from  dry  pure  tobacco, 
a  piece  of  leaf  being  pulverized  on  each  oc- 
casion between  the  finger,  is  placed  within  a 
small  piece  of  unsized  paper,  three  inches  long  and 
one  inch  broad ;  this  is  folded  round  into  a  little 
pipe,  each  extremity  being  turned  up  to  prevent 
the  powdered  tobacco  from  falling  out*  Each  peon 
carries  a  pouch  made  of  a  kid-skin :  the  richer 
classes  have  tobacco  boxes ;  these  hold  the  tobacco, 
paper,  flint,  and  steel :  the  better  classes  use  a  kind 
of  tinder  brought  frx)m  Peru,  made  from  the  inner 
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bark  of  a  particular  sbnib :  the  poorer  classes  have 
their  tinder  made  from  cotton  rags»  inclosed  in  the 
tip  of  a  bullock's  horn :  they  obtain  a  li^t  very 
dexterously :  the  flint  is  held  against  the  tind^  box 
in  the  left  hand,  while  the  steel  in  the  right  hand  is 
smartly  struck  against  the  flint ;  the  tinder  gene* 
rally  takes  fire  by  a  single  blow.  Both  rich  and 
poor  prefer  on  all  occasions  the  sheath  of  Indian 
corn  instead  of  paper  for  making  their  cigars,  as 
the  latter  has  always  a  strong  empyreumatic  flavor. 
In  another  place,  in  speaking  of  the  revenue,  1  have 
de^fribed  the  nature  of  the  monopoly  or  estanco 
lately  put  upon  tobacco  :  this  has  doubled  the  price 
pf  tobacco,  and  will  be  felt  as  a  great  hardship 
among  the  poor,  but  the  greatest  inconvenience  will 
be  the  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  in  procuring  it : . 
no  one  can  now  deal  in  tobacco  but  those  who  have 
proper  licences,  and  these  the  country  pulperias 
cannot  obtain : — ^the  peon  will  therefore  have  to  go 
to  the  tpiYUS,  which  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles 
distant  from  each  other  ;  whereas  formerly  every 
little  pulperia  and  bodegon  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  or  two  used  to  retail  this  much  required 
article. 

There  are  many  striking  coincidences  between  the 
Arab  and  Chileno  cust^oms,  which  are  deserving  of 
notice :  the  present  race  of  Chilenos  retain  very  little 
of  their  original  customs ;  they  have  been  mostly 
adopted  from  the  example  probably  of  the  earlier 
Spanish  settlers.  The  discovery  of  America  was 
npt  long  subsequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Grenada,  their  last  hold/in  Spain ;  and 
Arab    customs,  must  for    some   time  have    been 
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particularly  marked  in  Old  Spain,  and  many  of 
them  transported  without  much  refinement  to  South 
America :  hence  we  see  a  stronger  similarity  in  the 
habits  of  the  Creoles  with  the  Saracens  than  are  to 
be  observed  even  in  Spam. 

The  Arabian  mode  of  sitting  on  low  mud  benched 
covered  with  a  carpet,  called  the  estrado,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Chilenos. 

The  smooth-faced  civility  and  intolerable  hjrpo- 
crisy  of  the  Arabs  is  strikingly  in  character  with  that 
of  the  Chilenos. 

The  Arab  mode  of  cooking  mutton  on  a  wooden 
stake  over  wood  embers,  immediately  upon  being 
killed,  is  common  throughout  Chile. 

The  mode  of  eating  out  of  one  dish  with  their 
fingers  is  characteristic  of  both  Arabs  and  Chi- 
lenos. 

The  Arabs  kill  their  goats  and  sheep  so  as  to  make 
use  of  their  skins  for  bags:  the  head  is  first  re- 
moved, and  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,  the  hand 
is  introduced  between  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
worked  round,  till  the  two  fore*feet  are  drawn  out. 
The  skin  is  then  stripped  ofi*,  so  as  to  be  without  any 
cut  in  it,  and  thus  forms  a  bag  which  is  used  to 
carry  water,  or  other  liquids.  In  Chile,  the  same 
skins  are  used  for  keeping  wine,  honey,  flour,  or 
other  materialSi 

At  £1  Tah  Sidna  Mahommed,  tjie  hute  are  de- 
scribed by  Belzoni  as  built  of  logs,  placed  perpeh- 
diculttrly  in  the  ground,  and  lined  with  canes  on 
both  aides,  with  bushes  in  the  intervals,  and  covered 
with  mud ;  the  roofe  are  thatched  with  rushes.    The 
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exactly  similar  construction  of  the  Chileno  rancfao 
is  very  striking. 

The  dress  of  the  people  of  El  Hesch  is  a  dark 
blue  shirt,  a  pair  of  short  trowsers,  which  readi  to 
the  knees,  a  red  girdle,  and  a  knife  at  their  side; 
their  legs  are  bare,  and  on  their  feet  they  wear 
slippers  or  sandals.  This  is  the  ordinary  costume 
of  the  Chileno  peasantry. 

The  women  of  El  Hesch  have  bare  legs,  and 
a  white  haick,  or  large  cotton  shawl,  in  which 
they  are  so  enveloped  that  no  part  of  their  body 
is  visible  except  one  eye,  their  slippers,  and  their 
bare  heels.  The  singular  dress  of  the  females  of 
Lima  accords  precisely  with  this  description. 
This  peculiar  costume  is  seen  no  where  in 
Peru,  except  in  Lima,  and  in  the  village  of 
Lambayeque :  it  is  not  seen  in  the  large  town  of 
Truxillo,  near  the  latter  place,  nor  in  Arequipa, 
Guamanga,  Cuzco,  or  other  towns  of  Peru.  It 
was  not  known  among  the  Indians,  and  is  only 
now  used  in  the  places  above-mentioned,  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  those  Creole  admixtures  descended 
from  them. 

These  remarkable  coincidences  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  greater  extent,  but  I  shall  close  the 
comparison  with  one  no  less  remarkable,  which 
many  travellers  have  observed  among  the  Arabs. 

"  The  Barabra  boatmen,  who  ply  on  the  Nile,  in 
Lower  Nubia,  are  very  hardy,  and  eat  any  thing," 
says  Belzoni ;  "  they  chew  natron,  mixed  with  tunny 
djebel,  a  sort  of  dried  leaf,  brought  from  Syria, 
putting  the  mixture  between  the  front  teeth  and 
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lower  lip :  this  is  to  them  the  greatest  luxury.  The 
practice  of  chewing  the  coca  among  the  Indians 
of  Peru  is  remarkably  striking.  Coca  is  a  nsmt 
given  to  the  leaf  of  a  small  shrubs  growing  in 
the  interior  of  Peru,  in  appearance  it  is  like  an 
apple  leaf,  and  is  dried  for  sale;  its  taste  is 
somewhat  astringent.  The  Peruvians  always  carry 
about  them  a  small  bag  of  coca,,  and  a  little 
calabash  shell,  filled  with  wood  ashes,  or  quick- 
lime. They  dip  a  stick  into  the  lime,  and  con- 
vey a  small  portion  of  it  on  to  th^ir  tongue  while 
they  iare  chewing  the  coca  leaf,  which  gives  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar and  sweet  taste ;  the  effect  is  enlivening,  and 
somewhat  intoxicating :  by  its  use  the  Peruvian  is 
able,  in  the  sterile  regions  of  the  high  table  lands,  to 
subsist  four  whole  days  without  food ;  it  has  the 
effect,  it  is  said,  of  preventing  sleep :  formerly,  three 
millions  of  pounds'  weight  were  annually  used  in 
Lower  Peru,  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds  in  Upper 
Peru. 

One  more  coincidence  occurs  that  appears  worthy 
of  notice:  in  the  mountain  ranges  about  Cuzco 
are  heaps  of  stones  similar  to  those  known  in 
Arabia,  and  continually  accumulating  by  a  somewhat 
similar  practice,  as  every  traveller,  upon  accomplish- 
ing  the  passage  of  certain  difficult  paths,  is  accus- 
tomed  to  rest  himself  a  while,  and  throw  a  stone  he 
has  brought  witli  him  upon  the  heap,  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  Pachacamac,  repeating  at  the  time  the 
word  apachecta. 

I  have  just  said  that  but  few  of  the  aboriginal 
customs  of  the  Indians  prevailed  among  the  Clulenos 
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of  the  present  day.     In  further*  iUurtratiosi  I  shall 
state  that,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Chile  to  the 
limits  of  the  Biobio^  no  pure  Indian  is  to  be  met 
ifith :  the  poorer  classes  of  settlers  hare  become  so 
intermixed  with  the  original  population,  and  we 
meet  with  such  different  shades,  from  wldte  to  the 
daricest  brown,  that  the  peculiar  character  aad  phjrsi-^ 
ogDomj  of  the  aborigines  has  become  greatly  altered, 
thdur  hm^uags  and  customs  entirely  forgotten.    The 
only  relic  of  Indian  ceremony  that  I  have  seen,  or 
could  hear  of,  is  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  for 
the  celebration  of  which  the  office  of  cacique  still 
remains.      This  festival  is   the  engrafting    of   a 
Bomish  ceremony  upon  an  Indian  feast,  as  it  was 
the  policy  of  the.  Spanish  settlers  to  allow  the  con- 
verted Indians  to  netain  some  appearances  of  their 
old  customs,  so  aa  not  too  vidently  to  break  them 
from  established  prejudices ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
old  ceremony   remained,   merely  substituting  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  one  of  their  former  deities. 

The  office  of  cadque  is  still  hereditary,  although 
neither  the  languid  nor  any  of  the  aboriginal 
customs  have  descended  with  it     The  functions  of 
cacique  are  confined  merely  to  the  celelvation  of 
this  fieurce:    he  merely  preserves  the  insignia  and 
instruments,   and  heads   the  procession  upon  the 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi.     On  this  occasion  the 
cacique,  followed  by  the  peasantry,   sallies  from 
hisiiouse,  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  banner  made 
of  different  strips  of  various  colored  silks  and  ribands 
surmounted  by  a  cross ;  he  is  followed  by  two  rude 
taibers, and  half  adozen.iupes of  various. tones,  eacb 
pipe  having  only  one  tube  and  a  single  note,  so  that 
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one  is  blown  after  another  by  as  many  peons  in  suc- 
cession, without  r^;ard  to  order  or  harmony,  as  they 
march  and  stamp  in  unison  with  their  feet  The  tabor 
or  drum  used  on  these  occasions  seems  very  old :  it 
is  formed  of  two  skins  stretched  over  a  cylinder  of 
wood,  and  bound  tight  by  lacing:  the  pipes  are  about 
eight  inches  long,  two  inches  broad,  and  one  inch 
thick,  carved  fantastically  out  of  a  solid  piece  of 
wood  having  a  hole  bored  down  the  middle:  the 
note  is  produced  after  the  mann^  of  a  Pandean  pipe, 
by  a  tremendous  effort  of  the  breath*  The  appear- 
ance of  the  people  coming  over  the  distant  hills, 
with  the  banner  waving  before  them,  and  the  dis* 
cordant  noise  of  thdr  instruments,  is  carious.  The 
cacique  chooses  the  place  wh^re  the  feast  is  to  be  held, 
which  is  always  at  sonie  pulperia,  and  a  bargain  is 
entered  into  with  him  by  the  keeper  of  the  pulperia, 
by  which  he  shares  half  the  profits  of  the  fair.  The 
first  destination,  however,  is  to  the  church,  which 
the  people  enter  with  their  music  and  their  banner, 
advancing  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  sa- 
luting her  with  a  serenade  of  their  instruments, 
bowing  the  insignia  before  her,  and  demanding  her 
blessing,  the  fanatic  crowd  stamping  with  their  ftet 
to  the  tune  of  the  pipers.  This  done,  they  adjourn 
to^the  pulperia,  in  front  of  which  the  banner  is  set 
up ;  the  cacique  says  or  sings  aloud,  in  a  language  he 
does  not  understand,  a  long  harangue,  the  people  join- 
ing him  at  intervals  in  chorus :  a  party  then  fomm 
itself  i^to  a  circle,  and  dances  round  the  flag  with 
slow,  l|lt^mate,  and  violent  stamping  of  the  feet, 
giving  'ftt  each,  step  a  sideway  motion  of  the  body  %, 
the  pipers  form  part  of  this  circle,  and  keep  their  ior 
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struments  in  time  with  their  feet,  and  in  unison  with 
their  drums.  When  tired  of  this  amusement,  they 
withdraw  to  the  pulperia,  while  others  are  in  readi- 
ness  to  supply  their  places :  this  circular  movement, 
this  blowi Jg  of  pip^.  and  a  constant  refreshment 
with  ardent  spirits  or  wine,  soon  make  all  the  per- 
formers intoxicated :  this  stupid  amusement  is  kept 
up  for  three  successive  days,  from  day-break  tiU 
dark,  without  intermission. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Tavolango,  near  Quillota,  at  Romeral,  near  Ocoa, 
and  at  another  place  near  Quillota,  as  well  as  at 
many  others,  are  Indian  villages,  that  is  to  say,  little 
spots  of  ground  descended  from  Indian  possessors, 
whose  small  possessions  were  left  unclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Spain ;  these  asientos  being  left  as  boons  to 
conciliate  the  aborigines:  the  possessors,  however, 
are  no  more  Indians  than  any  other  of  the  peons 
throughout  Chile. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  people,^  I  have 
said,  that  in  the  country  instances  of  murders  are 
rare,  and  that  they  are  more  frequent  in  towns: 
the  greater  portion  take  place  in  Valparaiso ;  to  put 
a  stop  to  which  the  governor  has  lately  had  recourse 
to  more  rigorous  punishments.  Under  the  old  Spa- 
niards a  man  was  seldom  punished  for  murder ;  but 
from  its  frequency  in  the  searport  town,  especially 
among  the  foreigners,  it  became  necessary  to  place 
some  preventive  checks,  and  to  make,  some  exemplary 
punishment.     The  present  governor,  Zenteno,*  has 

^  Since  this  was  written^  Zenteno  has  been  banished  the  coon* 
try -as  -a  conspirator  to  restore  the  supreme  director  general  (yHig* 
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displayed  more  activity  in  the  apprehension  of  assas* 
sins,  and  more  determination  in  bringing  them  to 
justice,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     Cases  of  mur* 
der  are  generally  attended  with  acts  of  wanton  crti* 
dty  and  shocking  barbarity:   a  small  matter  will 
excite  a  Chileno  to  undertake  a  murder.  One  instance 
happened  just  before  I  left  Chile :  half  a  dozen  peons 
working  by  mere   chance  together  one  night  in 
kneading  bread,  one  of  them  proposed  to  the  others 
to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  master,  a  German ; 
every  one  instantly  acceded  with  the  utmost  sang 
froid,  and  left  their  work  to  accomplish  the  deed, 
which  they  effected  in  the  most  cruel  manner.    An- 
other  instance  I  remember,  where  an  Englishman,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Chile  navy,  had  excited  the  jealousy 
of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited :  she  hired  the 
first  four  peons  she  met  with  at  the  price  of  two  reals 
(one  shilling)  each,  to  murder  him :  they  were  faith- 
ful in  their  engagement,  and  dispatched  the  object  of 
her  jealousy  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.     Three 
of  them  were  taken  and  shot,  when  they  confessed 
the  motive  of  their  crime,  and  pointed  out  the  insti- 
gator, but  she  was  not  molested :  indeed,  in  no  in- 
stance is  a  female  ever  apprehended  or  tried,  much 
less  are  they  made  to  suffer  punishment.     I  remem- 
ber a  case  where  a  woman  stabbed  her  husband,  and 
was  never  molested  by  the  public  authorities :  this 
was  also  the  case  in  Buenos  Ayres  until  very  lately ; 
women  were   hired  there  for  the  commission  of 
crimes,  under  the  idea  that  the  law  could  not  reach 
them,  until  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  public 
example,  and  lately,  when  I  was  in  Buenos  Ayres^ 
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the  fix^  public  execution  6t  a  woman  took  platie  by 
shooting  her  in  one  of  the  squares.  NeiQier  the 
crime  o£  murder,  nor  the  savage  barbarity  Irith 
which  it  is  Executed,  not  the  Colpiit's  carelessness 

about  it,  excites  Ike  abhofi!6nce  of  A  Chileno ;  they 
look  at  sttch  things  with  the  satne  cold-blo6ded 
feeling  as  they  would  witness  the  slaughtering 
d  a  sheep;  the  stigkna  is  soon  forgotten,  and 
paidon  is  thought  to  be  obtained  from  Qod  by 
the  atonement  of  confession  to  the  priest:  thig 
done,  no  stings  of  conscience  remain,  and  no  moral 
culpability  attaches  to  a  murderer. 

In  the  country  where  I  lived,  the  nefghbourhood 
for  some  nrfles  round  was,  for  many  months,  the 
some  of  shoddng  barbarity .  A  rkh  faaciendado,  tiiio 
possessed  a  large  estate  in  the  tMd^bourbood^  MA 
who  belonged  to  on^  of  the  first  families  in  Hbe 
country,  had  two  sons,  who  amused  themsdfves  in 
the  most  barbarous  acts  of  robbery  imd  murder ; 
they  were  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood :  their 
father's  tenants  afforded  them  shelter^  and  gave  them 
assisCanee  whenever  Required.    A  tennilt,  Upraiding 
one  of  these  reprobates  for  having  i^ed  vi<^enee  to* 
wards  his  wife,  upon  threatening  to  infoiM  of  Im 
places  of  retreat,  became  the  object  of  his  revenge, 
and  was  murdered.    His  head  was  severed  friinn  his 
body,  and  wantonly  cs^krried  a  league  tf^m  where  the 
body  was  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and  hifdA  of' prey. 
Ther  bead  wasf  some  tinie  afterwards  dicfcoveretf  by  a 
peon  who  wasf  passing  by  the  spot  accidentally ;  tAd 
I  saw  it  exposed  in  a  half-eotrupt^d  state  tipou  fite 
public  highway,  before  the  house  of  the  mayor-dbino 
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cf  the  estate,  placed  upon  a  small  low  table,  with 
lighted  candles  kept  baming  round  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,    awaiting   there   the  charitable  sub- 
scriptions of  (hose  who  passed  along  the  road  to' 
bury  it. 

The  young  man  who  committed  the  murder,  not- 
withstanding the  notoriety  of  this  act  of  in&my,  was 
suffered  to  go  about  immolested :  he  is  now  living 
with  his  family,  but  he  occasionally  sallies  forth  in 
his  excursions,  when  drunk,  and  commits  breaches 
of  public  order.  I  have  had  my  neighbourhood 
kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  for  a  fortnight  together^ 
while  he  and  his  frienda  have  been  rioting  from  one 
pulperia  to  another. 

When  in  Santiago,  I  have  seen  bodies,  of  murdered 
men  brought  In  for  interment  by  the  local  police ; 
the  most  shocking  spectacles  have  frequently  been 
exhibited — the  mangled  body,  stiff  with  gore,  covered 
with  gashes,  and  half  dried  up  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  has  been  seen  tied  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  unco- 
vered, the  legs  and  arms  stretched  out :  the  people^ 
as  it  has  passed  through  the  street,  instead  of  compas- 
sion, have  burst  out  into  loud  jokes  on  the  swagging 
about  of  the  stiffened  limbs :  these  exhibitions  are 
horrifying* 

The  process  by  which  a  murderer  is  brought  to 
punishment  is  a  statement,  or  kind  of  proces  verbal, 
drawn  up  by  the  alcalde  or  juez  of.  the  place,  and 
presented  to  the  asessor  of  the  town,  by  whom  the 
culprit  is  examined  and  called  upon  to  confess  his 
crime:  witnesses  are  also  called  upon  to  give  in 
their  statements  by  written  documents,  to  wUch  re* 
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presentations  the  governor  listens,  and  determines 
the  sentence :  it  is  then  requisite  that  this  sentence 
should  be  confirmed  in  the  capital,  for  which  purpose 
all  the  documents  are  sent  to  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature,  and  the  culprit,  if  he  have  sufficient  inte- 
rest, may  appeal :  after  a  tedious  delay,  without  hear-^ 
ing  a  single  witness,  the  court  rejects  or  confirms  the 
sentence;  should  the  culprit  have  friends  to  urge 
their  influence  in  his  favor  with  the  judges,  he  is 
certain  to  escape.  It  commonly  happens  that  the 
clergyman  to  whom  the  culprit  has  unfolded  his 
bosom  interferes  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  death, 
conceiving  that  the  confession  and  repentance  offered 
by  the  culprit  are  a  sufficient  expiation  for  the  crime ; 
and  this  interest,  whenever  urged  in  his  favor,  sel- 
dom fails  in  its  effect :  imprisonment  is  frequently 
commuted  for  the  punishment  of  death,  in  which 
case  the  murderer  is  soon  set  at  liberty  to  practise 
his  evil  propensities.  The  mode  of  executing  a 
murderer  is  indecent  and  cruel:  it  alwajrs  takes 
place  in  the  public  square,  where  the  culprit  is  seated 
upon  a  small  stool,  placed  against  a  wall,  and  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  stand  before  him  at  the  distance  of  six 
paces :  all  level  their  muskets  at  him,  and  fire  at  one 
time,  but  so  barbarously,  and  with  such  littie  aim, 
that  two  or  three  rounds  are  sometimes  given  before 
the  wounded  wretch  is  put  out  of  misery :  the  gore 
is  left  on  the  spot,  and  against  the  white-washed  wall 
till  time  alone  effaces  it :  the  sight  of  tiie  place  after* 
wards  is  for  many  days  disgusting.  Robbery,  maim- 
ing, and  such  like  crimes,  are  punished  with  impri- 
sonm^it  and  public  labor ;  but  a  miscreant  who  has 
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frieodsy  or  means  of  bribing  the  jailor,  immediately 
escapes.  It  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to  bring  any  per- 
son guilty  of  crime  to  punishment ;  it  requires  the 
greatest  perseverance  and  influence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecutor ;  and  even  if  convicted,  the  chances 
are  twenty  to  one  that  the  miscreant  evades  punish- 
ment, and  is  set  at  liberty  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
person  who  has  sought  to  obtain  justice.  This  is 
more  frequently  the  case  now  than  under  the  Spa- 
nish r^lme ;  the  laxity  of  an  efficient  police  has  en- 
couraged licentiousness.  Several  effi>rts  have  been 
made  by  the  government  in  respect  to  public 
morals,  and  the  security  of  the  citizens,  but  these 
have  been  more  bombastic  displays  of  words  than 
practical  I'egulations  for  the  preservation  of  good 
order. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the 
prison  of  Santiago,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  in  the  great  square  adjoining  the  palace. 
The  front  is  occupied  with  the  offices  of  the  govern^ 
ment  scriveners,  the  upper  story  is  the  hall  of  the 
calnldo  and  the  chamber  of  justice,  the  prison  is 
within.  On  passing  the  front  gate,  there  is  a 
courtryard  open  to  the  visits  of  the  friends  of  the 
priscmers:  the  inner  building,  in  which  the  latter 
are  confined,  consists  of  two  large  halls,  with  a 
small  space  between  them ;  and  behind  these  again 
is  a  large  yard,  to  which  all  confined  have  free 
access :  there  are  no  separate  cells,  but  at  night  all 
the  prisoners,  with  or  without  fetters,  are  pnmiis- 
cuously  shut  up  in  the  halls,  where  no  beds  are  pro* 
vided,  but  each  stretches  out  a  sheep's  skin,  hide,  or 
poncho  upon  the  bare  ground,  and  lays  himself  down 
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to  sleep.  By  the  Chilenos  it  is  considered  no  hard- 
ship, for  they  are  bred  up  to  this  mode  of  sleeping. 
The  only  means  the  prisoners  have  of  conmiunicating 
with  their  friends  are  from  two  lai^  windows  with 
iron  gratings,  looking  into  the  front  court-yard.  On 
the  sides  of  the  inner  court  are  two  suites  of  small 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  prisoners  of  a  better 
class.  The  food  of  the  prisoners  is  good,  and  r^u- 
l^ly  provided  at  the  expence  of  the  cabildo,  out  of 
the  funds  raised  by  municipal  duties.  There  is  no 
classification  among  the  prisoners :  those  suspected 
of  crime  are  huddled  together  with  those  who  are 
convicted,  be  it  for  murder,  roU)ery,  moral,  or  state 
offences.  The  fetters  with  which  some  of  them  are 
loaded  are  heavy  and  awkward.  There  is  another 
class,  consisting  of  those  condemned  to  the  public 
works,  whose  quarters  are  in  a  miserable  building  in 
the  suburbs:  they  are  all  ironed,  and  are  daily 
brought  out  to  clean  the  roads,  clear  the  azequias,  to 
assist  in  building  or  repairing  of  public  works ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  soldiers,  who  stand  over  them  with 
loaded  muskets,  who  smoke  cigars,  and  joke  with  them 
as  fellow  companions.  These  people  seem  callouB. 
to  the  disgrace  of  their  situation,  and  appear  happy 
and  contented  with  their  lot:  there  are  no  other 
punishments  known,  nor  are  tortures  inflicted :  in 
some  cases  for  political  offences  flogging  is  given 
with  a  cane.  I  remember  a  German,  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal,  who,  for  stating  some  facts  displeasing 
to  the  government,  was  punished  publidy  with  200 
paloe,  or  stripes  of  ike  cane. 
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CHAPITER  XX. 

TftAIXE,    COMMERCE,    MANUFACTURES,    WEIGHTS 

AND   MEASURED. 

Fwteaded  Encoiuragement  given  by  the  Government  of  Chile  for 
the  Establishment  of  Manufactories.  —  Examples.  —  1.  My 
own  Case.— S.  Whaling.— 5.  Copper  refining. — 4.  Brewing.— 
5.  Estate  at  Quintero. — Observations  and  Caution8.>-Creole, 
«r  Natite  MannftotiBes.— Copper.— Soap.— Leather.— Wine 
and  Brandy.  —  TRADE^-In  Bread.  —  Cattle.  —  Charqiu.— 
Gmpes  as  Food.~Meat— Wool— Swine.— Garden  Produce. 
—COMMERCE — Sugar.— Rice.— Cacao.  —  Fruits. —Salt.— 

Fud — WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES Gold Silvei-.— 

Other  Wdghts  and  Measule8.~TranqK)it  of  Goods.— 1.  By 
Mttlfii.— e.  By  Cflvts.— 3.  By  Water.— Duties  levied  on  Trade. 


There  is  not  in  aU  Chile  a  aingle  establidiment 
ieservii^  the  name  of  a  manufactory,  if  we  except 
a  very  small  one  at  Santiago  for  weaving  coaree 
h^npen  bags,  upon  a  rery  limited  scale,  erected  by 
a  German,  with  scarcely  any  capital.  I  shall  detail 
in  succession  all  tike  handicrafts  that  upon  a  small 
scale  are  carried  on  in  the  country. 

The  gOTermnait,  at  times,  with  the  view  to  so^e 
ultimate  pui^pose,  will  affect  a  great  deal  of  liberality 

on  diis  head ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  Jbeen  known  to 
«rry  these  affectations  to  a  ridiculous  extent :  for 
instance,  because  the  man  before-mentioned  put  up 
a  small  stoddng-frame  to  work  by  hand,  it  was  or- 
dained, before  he  was  prepared  to  make  half-a-dosen 
pair  of  stockings  per  day,  that  a  prohibitory  duty 

T  S 
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should  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  stock- 
ings, an  order  that  was  soon  obliged  to  be  taken  off.  I 
should  regret  exceedingly  that  any  foreign  artizan  or 
manufacturer  should  think  of  settling  in  Chile  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  should  lament  to  hear  that 
any  British  capitalist,  however  flattering  the  offers 
made  to  him,  should  invest  his  capital  in  any  enter- 
prize  upon  the  soil  of  Chile:  having  myself  failed 
in  such  an  attempt,  from  impediments  that  natually 
exist  in  the  country,  together  with  the  absurd  ob- 
stacles opposed  by  the  general  and  local  authorities, 
as  well  as  by  the  obstinate  jealousies  of  the  natives, 
notwithstanding  all  the  flattering  inducements  that 
were  held  out,  and  the  outward  show  of  protection  af- 
forded in  an  especial  manner  to  me  individually.  My 
own  case  was  simply  thus :  owing  to  the  flattering  in- 
ducements held  out  to  me,  and  the  promises  of  pro- 
tection from  the  government  of  Chile  whidi  I  re- 
ceived, I  ventured  to  export,  at  an  incredible  risk, 
an  immense  train  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
refining  and  manufacturing  copper  into  sheathing 
for  the  consiunption  of  America  and  the  East 
Indian  market.  I  invested  in  machinery  and  im- 
plements 1^0  less  a  sum  than  40,000  dollars,  besides 
an  equal  sum  which  I  expended  in  forming  my 
establishments  in  Chile :  the  obstacles  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  success  are  detailed  in  another 
place  ;  but,  independently  of  these,  every  little 
selfish  engine,  every  malicious  obstacle  that  could  be 
invented,  were  thrown  in  my  way,  no  less  by  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government,  than  by 
powerful  individuals  of  the  country.  I  will  recount 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  I  met  with,  as  it  is 
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aptly  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  .which  legal  pro- 
cesses are  carried  forward,  and  as  affording  much 
useful  matter  of  fact  connected  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

On  my  arrival  in  Chile  I  was  hospitably  wel- 
comed by  general  O'Higgins,  who  then  held  the 
office  of  supreme  director,  and  who  assured  me  that 
all  the  assistance  and  protection  the  government 
could  afford  would  cheerfully  be  extended  to  me, 
as  well  as  his  own  personal  services,  which  he  hear- 
tily pledged,  and  which,  as  far  as  he  was  indivi- 
dually concerned,  he  never  failed  to  contribute.  He 
also  rendered  me  what  services  he  could  by  oppo- 
sing the  tide  of  opposition  and  empeno  directed 
against  my  efforts  by  many  jealouis  powerful  na- 
tives, and  especially  by  one  of  the  ministers.  My 
first  object  was  to  fix  upon  the  most  eligible  situ- 
ation ibr  my  establishment:  some  recommended 
Coquimbo  as  being  nearest  the  copper  mines,  but 
this  presented  the  difficulties  of  want  of  fuel  and 
sufficiently  constant  water  power ;  others  suggested 
Concepcion  as  the  centre  of  an  abundant  and  well- 
peopled  country,  having  plenty  of  coal  in  the  vi- 
cinity. The  continual  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  insecurity  of  property  there,  rendered  this  part 
of  the  country  inappropriate:  I  therefore  chose 
the  neighbourhood  of' Valparaiso,  the  most  central 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
capital.  The  spot  I  fixed  upon  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Concon,  the  nearest  point  to  Valparaiso  where 
sufficient  command  of  water  was  to  be  obtained, 
and  to  which  an  easy  water  carriage  was  to  be 
found  from  Valparaiso,  for  the  landing  of  my  pon- 
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derouB  machineiy,  which  it  was  abfidntdy  impos- 
sible to  convey  by  land,  even  a  few  miles,  in  any 
part  of  so  hilly  a  country.     Fixing  my  eye  upon 
this  spot,  I  wrote  to  general  0*Higgii»9,  begging  he 
would  tell  me  where  I  could  learn  the  l^al  mode  of 
purchasing  the  freehold ;   I  was  replied  to  by  an 
official  communication  from  the  minister  of  stated 
assuring  me  that  as  my  enterprise  was  of  such  vast 
titility  to  the  nati<Mi,  the  government  wished  to  ar- 
range for  the  purchase  of  the  land  on  my  account,  in 
order  to  afford  me  greater  seairity,  and  orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  the  governor  of  Valpara^  to 
proceed  legally  in  the  affair :  considering,  of  course, 
that  the  proffered  assistance  was  most  advantageous, 
I  readily  acceded  to  it.      It  turned  out  that  the 
estate  belonged  to  a  lady,  married  to  the  Spanish 
general  Marotto,  who  Was  second  in  command  in 
the  action  of  Chacabuco,  and  was  living  in  exile 
with  her  husband  at  that  time,  in  Chuquisaca,  in 
Upper  Peru,  of  which  province  he  was  governor : 
but  her  mother,  Doiia  Mercedes  Garcia,  a  Chileno 
lady,  living  in  Santiago,  had  a  life-interest  in  the 
property,  and  held  it  in  trust,  so  that,  during  her 
life-time,  its  confiscation  to  the  government  as  the 
property  of  a  native  fled  from  the  country,  could 
not  be  confirmed.     The  puUic  scrivener  therefore 
applied  to  the  lady  to  know  whether  she  would  con- 
sent to  the  sale  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  assist  the 
views  el  the  government  in  forwarding  an  object 
of  great  public  utility :  her  reply,  given  in  the  affir- 
mative, was  properly  registered,  and  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  surveying,  valuing,  and  reporting,  were  gone 
through,  prior  to  obtaining  the  necessary  boleta  de 
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venta,  which  is  the  basis  of  every  title-deed,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Spanish  laws.  As  all  these  processes, 
managed  especially  by  the,  hands  of  government, 
were  very  dilatory ;  as  the  vessels  that  had  my  ma- 
chinery on  board  could  no  longer  remain  in  port ; 
as  the  machmery  once  landed  in  Valparaiso  could 
not  easily  be  re-shipped  for  the  place  of  its  desti- 
nation ;  and  as  considerable  expence  and  preparation 
were  necessary  at  Concon  to  effect  the  landing  of 
the  goods,  for  which  an  extensive  mole  required  to 
be  constructed,  I  applied  to  the  government  to 
know  whether  I  was  secure  in  proceeding  to  the 
jHreparation  of  the  mole  ;  and,  being  assured  of  the 
fullest  security,  |  commenced  this  great  under- 
taking, which  was  continued  during  the  time  I  was 
absent  on  a  journey  to  Mendosa,  to  bring  over  my 
wife,  who  had  been  long  detained  there  by  the 
causes  -mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  On  my 
return  from  Mendosa,  I  was  astonished  at  finding 
that  Mrs.  Garcia  had  refused  to  sign  the  title- 
deeds:  this,  I  afterwards  discovered,  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  was  her 
first-cousin.  The  director,  and  the  minister  of  state, 
assured  me  the  refusal  was  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence, and  advised  me  not  to  relax  in  the  pursuit 
of  my  plans ;  with  a  little  patience  the  matter 
would  socm  be  settled.  In  the  fullest  reliance  upon 
the  unsolicited  pledges,  and  on  the  good  faith  of 
the  government,  I  prosecuted  my  labours,  and  after 
a  tremendous  expence  landed  my  machinery,  made 
the  roads  for  coaveying  it  to  the  scite  of  the  in- 
taided  mills,  erected  the  necessary  work-shops, 
warehouses,  and  dwellings,  and  commenced  the  ca- 
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nals  and  other  hydraulic  works,  preparatory  to  the 
grand  undertaking.  I  never  ceased  for  many 
months  together  to  urge  the  government  to  the 
completion  of  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  until  at 
length  the  minister  of  state  got  rid  of  my  impor- 
tunities, by  telling  me,  that  my  only  chance  of  suc- 
cess was  by  the  institution  of  a  law-suit  against 
Mrs.  Garcia ! !  A  stranger  in  the  country,  without 
any  assistance,  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  moral  turpitude  of  the  Chileno 
character,  was  I  placed  in  this  tr3dng  situation; 
general  O'Higgins  was  the  only  friend  to  whom  I 
could  trust  for  advice,  but  his  whole  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  too  many  important  matters  for  me  to 
expect  much  assistance  from  him.  It  was  only  now 
that  I  was  beginning  to  open  my  eyes  to  my  situation, 
to  perceive  the  gross  exaggerations  relative  to  the 
resources  which  the  country  was  likely  to  present 
to  my  enterprize,  and  to  witness  the  changes  that 
free  commerce  was  operating  upon  the  value  of  the 
national  products:  all  these,  but  more  especially 
the  insecurity  of  my  possession,'  determined  me  to 
suspend  for  a  while  my  great  enterprize ;  and,  as  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  England,  five  intelligent 
workmen,  at  great  risk  and  expence,  and  had 
bound  them  in  contracts  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  I  compromised  with  two  of  them  and  sent 
them  back  to  England,  retaining  the  other  three  at 
high  salaries.  With  the  prospect  of  affording  them 
emplo}anent  during  the  period  of.  suspension  of  my 
planH,  I  resolved  to  build  a  small  flour-mill  with 
three  pairs  of  stones,  which  I  completed  after  the 
English  fashion^  obtaining  from  Enirland   Freud 
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burr  stones,  but  completing  every  other  article  upon 
the  spot.  This  mill  of  three  pairs  of  stones,  together 
with  dressing  cylinders,  com  cylinders,  sawing 
benches,  &c.,  was  a  very  perfect  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  ever  built 
in  South  America. 

My  application  was  first  to  the  court  of  inten- 
dencia,  by  which  I  gained  some  insight  into  the 
rogueries  of  the  Creole  courts  of  law.  The  inten- 
dencia  is  a  court  held  before  the  governor-general, 
or  intendente  of  the  central  jurisdictidn  of  Chile, 
the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  liti- 
gating parties  face  to  face,  after  they  have  urged 
before  him  their  respective  claims  by  representa* 
tions  which  have  been  alternately  referred  to  the 
parties  for  reply  :  from  the  perusal  of  these  volumi- 
nous statements,  without  examination  of  witnesses, 
or  of  documents,  but  upon  the  mere  word  of  the 
litigants  upon  paper,  the  intendente  is  supposed  to 
be  put  into  possession  of  all  the  merits  of  the  case, 
by  the  time  he  chuses  to  call  the  parties  before 
him :  the  truth  is,  that  he  never  reads  them,  but 
listens  privately  to  the  view  of  the  case,  urged  by 
friends  of  the  litigants,  and  decides  accordingly 
as  one  or  the  other  possesses  the  most  influence 
with  him.  As  a  foreigner  I  stood  but  little  chance 
of  success,  except  inasmuch  as  my  case  was  the  act 
of  the  government,  and  supported  by  the  personal 
good-will  of  the  supreme  director.  Upon  our 
meeting,  after  a  long  delay,  ibe  intendente,  instead 
of  viewing  the  matter  in  the  point  at  issue,  viz.— - 
that  the  government  had,  in  my  name,  undertaken 
to  purchase  the  property,  and  had  obtained  the 
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eonsent  ot  the  i)wiier  to  that  effect,  who  now  could 
assigB  no  other  reason  for  Ykec  refusal  to  abide  by 
hef  contract  of  sale,  excepting  that  of  mere  caprice 
or  dishonesty — to  my  astonishment  turned  to  me, 
and  asked  how  much  money  I  would  offer  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  my  litigant.     In  vain  I 
urged'  the  merit  of  the  question ;  the  intendente 
shuflSed.  to  the  fonuT    ground  so  that   I  could 
hardly  restrain  my  indignation.     My  friend  who 
accompanied  me  pulled  my  sleeve,  and  whispered 
that  it  was  useless  to  resist,  and  that  I  had  better 
listen  to  the  suggesticm :  the  ground  was  valued  at 
457  dollars,  and  I  therefore  offered  1000  dollars, 
but  Mrs.  Garcia  immediately  demanded  3000  dol- 
lars for  half  the  ground  I  required  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  command  of  water,  and  which  she 
had  bargained  to  sell.     The  intendente  in  no  way 
urged  her  to  more  reasonable  terms ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appeared  her  advocate  throughout  the  whole 
affair.     The  intendente,  with  the  most  provoking 
hjrpocrisy,  assured  me  of  the  desire  he  had  to  serve 
me  at  all  sacrifices,  and  regretted  he  coiUd  not  bring 
the  affair  to  a  favourable  issue.     1  then  little  imder- 
stood  the  manoeuvre :  a  long  time  passed  over  before 
I  could  obtain  from  the  intendente  his  verdict,  which 
was  at  length  only  hastened  by  an  order  from  the 
government :  his  decision  gave  me  a  right  to  the 
ground  I  had  obtained ;  not  on  the  terms  of  the  va- 
luaticm,  but  at  the  price  of  my  rejected  offer  of 
compromise,  1000  dollars.     This  was  done  to  bring 
the  suit  within  the  limits  of  an  interminable  liti- 
gation, as  I  afterwards  discovered. 

Against  this  sentence  my  exponent  appealed  to  a 
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high  court,  la  camera  de  justicia,  a  suit  that  lasted 
two  years  longer  before  I  could  obtain  a  decision. 
The  minister  of  war»  Zent^io,  with  his  usual  hypo- 
ciisy,  in  order  to  cajole  me  into  delay,  now  came 
forward  as  the  intermediator,  under  the  garb  of  a 
sincere  r^ard  for  my  intwests,  and  under  riolent 
professions  of  friendship,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
was  urging  Mra.  Garcia  against  me,  and  was  using 
all  his  influence  to  ruin  my  sidt,  as  I  afterwards 
teamed  from  general   O'Higgins ;  indeed,  to  the 
treacherous  opposition  of  this  individual  who  had  no 
other  motive  for    injuring   me  than  that  I   was 
a  foreigner,  and  an  intruder  upon  the  soil  of  Chile^ 
and  a  friend  of  lord  Cochrane's,    I,  in  a  great  mea» 
sure,  attribute  my  failure.     During  the  tedious  law- 
suit in  the  camara,  the  most  shameless  falsehoods 
were  brought  forward,  to  make  it  appear  that  I  had 
seised  the  whole  estate  of  Mrs.  Garcia,  had  ravaged 
the  country,  burned  down  the  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  had  committed  the  enormities  of  a  brigand ;  falser 
hoods  backed  by  the  testimony  of  another  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Garcia,  who  held  an  adjoining  estate,  but  who 
soon  after  quarrelling  with  his  cousin,  gave  me  a 
document  denjring  all  his  former  falsehoods.     This 
I  {Mresented  to  the  court,  for  no  examinations  upon 
oath  of  the  parties  are  ever  listened  to,  nor  wit- 
nesses admitted  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  most  gross  falsehoods  are  admitted  on  all 
sides  without  calling  for  the  smallest  observation 
from  the  judges,  by  whom  the  true  mmts  of  a  case 
aro^  never  listened  to.     This  recantation  could  not 
be  passed  over,  and  therefore  prevented  the  loss  of 
my  cause;  yet,  notwitiistandtng  the  partiality  of  the 
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judges  was  now  even  more  glaring  than  on  the  former 
jocoasion,  my  perseverance  perplexed  them,  and  at 
length  a  day  of  ordeal  was  fixed  upon,  to  get  rid  of 
my  impwtunities ;  my  advocate  pleaded  my  cause, 
but  no  one  on  the  part  of  my  opponent  appeared  to 
answer  for  her :  the  hearing  passed  over,  until  after 
some  delay  I  found  in  the  record  office  the  sentence 
in  my  favour.  This  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
intendenda,  but  added  a  most  atrocious  reserve, 
disannulling  the  right  of  title  in  case  the  machinery 
^without  alluding  to  what  machinery,  or  knowing 
what  machinery  I  had  proposed  to  erect),  was  not 
completed  in  twelve  months.  I  had  specified  to  no 
one  my  objects,  which  of  course  would  be  guided 
alone  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times :  I  had 
already  erected  very  extensive  works  on  the  pre- 
mises, which  were  even  of  more  importance  to  Chile, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  than  those  at  first  pro- 
posed to  be  completed. 

The  enormity  of  the  judges  in  Creole  courts  of 
law,  the  hopelessness  of  justice,  the  insecurity  of 
any  domiciled  property  in  Chile,  may  by  these 
proceedings  be  judged  of,  as  used  towards  me, 
under  circumstances  which  ought  to  have  received 
the  protection  of  all  the  public  authorities,  and 
the  good  will  of  the  natives.  If  I  had  not  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  this  decision,  which  by  the  rule 
of  court  allowed  me  only  three  days  for  the  appearance 
to  put  in  a  protest,  I  should  have  lost  all  chance  of 
appeal.  I  applied  for  redress  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, which  expressed  its  disapjlrobation  of  the 
proceeding;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited  con- 
duct of  general  O'Higgins  upon  this  occasion,  urged 
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still  more  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  hotd  Cochi^ne 
from  his  long  cruize,  ^  my  suit  would  have  been  lost : 
the  judges  received  a  peremptory  letter  to  recon- 
sider and  revise  the  illegal  sentence  issued  against 
me:  this  they  subsequently  did  by  annulling  alto- 
gether the  reserve,  which  left  my  case  confirmed  ac- 
cording  to  the  sentence  of  thie  intendencia.     At  the 
end  of  three  years  I  considered  myself  fortunate  in 
thus  terminating  a  suit,  which,  but  for  the  powerful 
assistance  I  received,  would  have  remained  undecided 
for  ever :  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  prospect  of 
security,  such  is  the  facility  with  which  even  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  country  are 
set  aside,  that  to  the  present  moment  the  verdict  has 
beem  a  mere  useless  form  of  court.    On  the  publica- 
tion of  my  decree,  my  opponent  went  into  the  coun- 
try :  it  was  necessary  to  await  her  arrival  in  town, 
to  have  made  known  legally  to  her  (para  haeer  saber) 
the  sentence  of  the  court ;  for,  as  she  had  refused  to 
accede  (otorgar),  a  fresh  order  was  issued  to  oblige 
her,  but  before  this  order  could  be  officially  made 
known  to  her,  the  great  earthquake  happened,  which 
caused  the  delay  of  another  year,  as  it  was  pretended 
that  all  the  archives  had  been  jumbled  together,  so 
that  my  documents  could  not  be  found.    At  length 
they  were  discovered,  and  I  obtained  a  new  order 
from  the  camara,  to  notify  the  latest  forms  of  court, 
which  was  necessary  to  be  effected  before  I  could 
possibly  enter  upon  any  further  proceeding.    During 
this  interval  the  minister  Zenteno  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  governorship  of  Valparaiso,  and  the 
legal  advocate  of  Mrs.  Garcia  had  been  selected  by 
him  for  his  asesor  or  legal  adviser ;  and  she  herself 
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had  gone  to  remain  some  time  in  Valparaiso :  ihe 
notification  could  only  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  govwnor  and  his  asesor ;  numerous  delays 
and  ezcdses  were  invented  to  evade  the  notification 
for  six  months^  when  I  was  summoned  to  Peru  res*- 
pecting  the  re^establishment  of  the  mint  in  Lima. 
On  my  return,  I  again  applied  for  the  certificate 
of  the  notification  to  Mrs.  Garcia,  when,  after  another 
year's  delay,  the  doctmient  was  declared  to  be  lost ; 
this  I  was  told  by  the  asesor,  with  sarcastic  sang  froid. 
Disgusted  with  the  proceedings,  despairing  of  the 
least  chance  of  obtatning  justice,  perceiving  the  grow- 
ing disturbances  of  the  times,  and  the  still  less  chance 
for  security  of  property  in  the  country,  conscious 
that  every  engine  was  at  work  to  ruin  my  views, 
the  hopelessness  of  any  success  in  my  flour  specu-^ 
lation  to  Fern,  while  the  government  refused  to 
protect  my  interests,  or  second  my  endeavours,  I 
resolved  to  abandon  so  hopeless  an  enterprise,  in 
which  I  had  sunk  so  much  money,  and  directed  my 
steps  to  Buenos  Ajrres,  on  hearing  of  the  intention 
of  that  government  to  erect  a  national  mint.  I  felt 
confident  that  in  treating  with  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ajrres,  I  was  upon  surer  ground  than  I 
had  hitherto  been  in  Chile.  I|  observed,  that  this 
pec^Ie,  by  the  extension  of  education,  were  rapidly 
outgrowing  their  more  violent  prejudices ;  and,  pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  of  many  years  of  active 
revolution,  had  learned  to  reason,  to  judge  for 
thmselves,  and  had  established  among  them  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  exists  no  where  else  in  South 
America.     The  check  thus  placed  upon  public  au- 
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thoritf,  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  fi-> 
nancial,  legislative)  and  executive  departments^ 
whidi  are  said  to  be  diiefly  due  to  the  miniHter^ 
D.  Bernardo  Rivadavia,  have  estaUished  upon  a 
solid  footing  public  credit,  individual  security  of 
property,  and  a  character  for  good  foith  both  in  the 
administration  and  among  the  people. 

Another  project  of  considerable  advantage  to 
CbHef  and  on  a  large  scale,  was  entered  into  by  an 
English  merchant,  named  Henderson,  and  a  North 
American,  named  Wooster,  who  had  retired  Itcmii 
the  naval  service  of  Chile :  the  object  was  whaHi^ 
for  sperm-oil,  and  refining  it  for  exportation  to 
Europe.  This  enterprirc  offi»«d  encouraging  pros* 
pects,  and  was  founded  upon  the  most  rational 
calculations  to  ensure  success:  the  government 
highly  applauded  the  scheme,  and  assured  the  isdi* 
viduals,  that  although  its  difficulties  would  not  permit 
it  to  follow  the  example  of  the  British  goverraneot, 
in  granting  a  premium  upon  the  whale  fishery,  still 
it  was  disposed  to  offer  every  possible  assistance ; 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  this  desire,  guaranteed  that  not 
only  all  materials  required  for  the  purpose  might 
be  imported  by  them,  free  of  all  duties,  but  that  the 
export  of  the  oil  should  be  duty  free,  and  that  all 
the  local  authorities  throughout  the  coimtey  should 
afford  ti^m  every  possible  protection.  Upon  the 
faith  of  such  prospects  the  sum  of  60,000  dollaro 
was  invested  in  the  enterprise,  vessels  were  6h«r« 
tared,  equipped,  and  furnished  with  proper 
crews,  and  materials  for  whaling,  and  they  wore 
sent  to  sea :  the  refining  establishment  was  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Coquimbo,  whither  were  sent  all 
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barrels  and  barrel-staves  that  could  be  purchased 
on  shore,  or  afloat.  Soon  after  this  Was  done  the 
grand  expedition  sailed  from  Valparaiso ;  but,  as  the 
governor  of  that  port  had  neglected  to  procure 
sufficient  water-casks  for  the  use  of  the  transports 
and  ships  of  war,  an  order  was  given  to  the  com- 
missaiy-general  to  put  into  Coquimbo,  and  there 
take  all  die  hogsheads  prepared  for  the  whaling 
establishment:  in  vain  did  the  individuals  in- 
terested protest  against  this  *  violation  of  private 
property ;  in  vain  did  they  urge  the  ruin  it  would 
cause  them  on  the  arrival  of  the  whaling  ships, 
shortly  expected  to  return  with  sperm  oil :  all  was 
of  no  use,  the  casks  were  taken  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. They  collected  together  all  the  old  whal&4)il 
hogsheads  that  could  be  mustered  to  receive  the 
returns  of  tibie  first  vessel  that  should  come  in ;  but, 
on  its  arrival,  the  governor  of  Coquimbo  claimed 
the  right  to  levy  duties  by  virtue  of  an  old  Spa- 
nish law  exacting  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
fishery,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  about  one-eighth 
share  of  the  whole  product;  and,  for  acquittance 
from  these  duties,  application  to  the  supreme  go- 
vernment was  made  in  vain.  But  neither  of  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  could  damp  the  ardour  of  the 
speculators,  or  arrest  their  operations,  until  another 
most  violent  measure  was  put  in  force  against  them. 
The  want  of  casks  in  which  to  store  the  oil-blubber 
was  provided  against  as  well  as  it  could  be,  by  sink- 
ing a  reservoir  on  the  high  promontory  that  overlooks 
the  bay  of  Cioquimbo ;  this  work  was  stopped  by  tho 
governor  of  the  town  and  province,  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  although  the  spot  is  several  miles  distant 
from  the  town:  jealousy  against  foreigners  was 
the  motive  which  produced  these  proceedings.  The 
want  of  storage  brought  on  immense  charge  for 
demiurrage  of  vessels,  which  arrived  with  cargoes  of 
blubber,  and  this,  with  other  unavoidable  expences, 
compelled  them  to  abandon  the  speculation,  after 
losing  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Another  instance  occurred ;  it  was  a  plan  for 
refining  copper,  and  manufacturing  vessels  for  ex^ 
portation  to  Peru.  Some  such  establishments  on  a 
very  small  scale  exist  at  Quillota,  Melipilla,  and 
Santiago,  and  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 
On  this  occasion  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  a 
larger  scale  nearer  the  copper  mines,  and  the  pro- 
jector fixed  himself  in  Coquimbo,  where  he  built  his 
nide  refining  furnaces  after  the  mode  of  the  country, 
and  commenced  his  operations  with  every  prospect 
of  success ;  but  no  sooner  were  his  copper  pans 
brought  to  market,  than  duties  of  thirty-three  per 
cent  were  laid  upon  their  exportation;  this  could 
not  be  borne,  and  thus  one  of  the  first  manufac- 
turing establishments  that  really  promised  to  be 
useful  to  the  nation  was  put  down  by  the  iniquitous 
policy  of  the  government. 

Another  instance  of  folly,  on  the  part  of  the 
government  toward  manufactures,  has  been  dis- 
played since  I  left  Chile.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  breweries,  but  all  have  failed, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  malt  in  a  country 
possessing  a  climate  so  different  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. Lately,  a  very  intelligent  Englishman  con- 
ceived the  practicability  of  brewing  of  good  beer, 
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for  which  there  {Nromwed  to  be  a  consideraUe 
consumption :  with  the  aid  of  his  scientific  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  he  succeeded  in  his  attempts, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
failed  to  effect  the  same  objects ;  but  no.  sooner  had 
he  completed  his  first  brewings  for  sale  to  the 
shipping,  than  the  government,  having  previously 
made  many  public  protestations  in  favour*  of  manu* 
facturing  establishments  generally,  and  promises  to 
the  one  under  consideration  in  particular,  decreed 
beer  and  ale  to  be  foreign  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  was  therefore  liable  to  be 
taxed :  they  at  first  charged  him  with  a  levy  of  fifty 
dollars — ^where  it  will  stop  no  one  can  contemplate ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  it  may  be  so  heavily  increased  as 
to  force  him  to  abandon  his  enterprize. 

I  shall  dte  one  more  instance  to  show  the  dis- 
position which  always  has  existed,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exist,  against  the  establishment  of  useful 
enterprises  in  Chile  by  foreigners.  When  Lord 
Cochrane  made  a  purdiase  of  his  estate  at  Quintero, 
lying  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Val- 
paraiso, it  excited  much  jealousy  on  the  part  d 
the  natives,  mid  especially  of  the  government :  the 
Chilenos  could  not  conceive  what  object  Lord 
Cochrane  could  have  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
other  than  the  desire  of  accumulatiz^  money  bjr 
its  means;  and,  judging  of  him  by  themselves, 
they  formed  the  idea  that  he  had  purchased  it 
with  the  view  of  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade, 
as  the  bay  of  Quintero  presented  an  excellent 
landing-place^  and  as  he  had  the  ships  of  the  na- 
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tion  at  his  command :  such  was  the  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  Chileno  govemment,  that  the  fiscal 
of  the  state  was  directed  to  issue  a  document, 
claiming  the  estate  of  Qointero  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  which,  according  to  the  Spanish  law, 
could  demand  a  right  and  preference  over  every  other 
purdtaser  or  claimant,  by  giving  the  same  amount 
^motley  Hiat  another  had  offlsred ;  but  this  was  not 
the  only  right  on  which  the  fiscal  claimed  the  pro- 
perty :  the  terms  of  his  claim  estpressed,  *<  d  gc^ 
iiemo  tiene  dereeko  de  ocupw  a  los  bienes  de  indhh^ 
dwaa  siendo  para  U  wo  pMico^^ — ^that  the  govern- 
ment possessed  the  privilege  of  taking  possession  on 
its  own  account  of  the  eflfects  of  individuals,  in  case 
they  were  required  fw  the  public  service.  Nothing 
was  said  of  purchasing — nothing  was  particulariiied, 
but  the  learned  expounder  and  propagator  of  the 
laws  of  Odle  gave  this  as  his  dictum  as  to  tke  re- 
spectire  rights  of  liis  government  and  individuals, 
using  the  sweeping  term  ^<  bienes,"  which  included  all 
the  property  and  effects  that  a  man  might  be  worth. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Coc^ane  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  lear  of  losing  his  services  at  the  time,  when 
he  was  then  about  to  sail  with  the  grand  expedition  td 
Peru,  made  the  government  rescind  the  order  with 
respect  to  Qointero,  but  the  proxdulgation  of  the 
fights  of  the  government  stood  recorded  in  the  pubUe 
ardbives.  I  naturally  took  alarm  at  this  claim,  think- 
ing Uiat  if  such  were  the  law  of  the  land,  the  ^vtattk^ 
ment  nught  at  any  future  time  seize  upon  my  esta- 
Uisfament  at  Cioncon,  onilie  plea  that  it  was  ^^pasra 
el  UMpMimr  for  the  public  service.     I  tiberefore 
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presented  a  memorial  to  the  govermnent»  requiring 
to  know  by  a  formal  record,  whether  my  investiture 
upon  the  soil  of  Chile  came  within  the  possible  in- 
terpretation of  so  alarming  a  privilege  as  that  claimed 
by  the  fiscal. 

The  director  and  general  San  Martin  both  seemed 
to  take  an  interest  in  my  afiair.  My  document  was 
passed  over  to  the  fiscal  at  the  same  time  that  the  se- 
cretary of  state  assured  me  I  had  no  caus^  for  alarm. 
I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  affair  imtil  two  ye^rs 
afterwards,  when  I  discovered  my  representation 
and  the  reply  of  the  fiscal  attached  to  the  archived 
documents  of  my  law-suit  in  the  records  of  the  ca* 
mara,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the  minister 
Zenteno  for  the  purpose  of  being  handed  over  to  me, 
but  which  had  been  thrust  into  the  situation  I  have 
mentioned.  This  reply  of  the  fiscal  was  a  most  inso- 
lent invective  against  me  for  interpreting  his  words ; 
''did  Uie  appellant  suppose,"  said  the  law-officer,  ''that 
the  government  was  barbarous  enough  not  to  respect 
individual  rights  ?  presumptuous  man !  could  it  be 
endured  that  he  should  entertain  such  notions,  such 
constructions  of  the  principles  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile  was  actuated  ?  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  applied  the  right  in  the  case  cited  was  landed 
property,  capable  of  becoming  ports,  harbours,  ar- 
senals, or  other  government  works."  This  was  no 
reply,  and  left  the  daim  of  right  as  undecided  as 
ever;  but,  concluding  it  better  policy  not  to  raise  the 
enmity  of  the  fiscal,  I  took  no  notice  of  my  disco- 
very, especially  as  my  law-suit  was  then  in  progress 
before  the  court.     But  it  is  clear,  that  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Chile  at  any  time  may  appropriate  to 
itself  the  property  or  establishment  of  individuals 
on  the  pretence  that  it  is  capable  soma  day  of  be- 
coming usefiil  for  the  public  service. 

This  insecurity  of  property  in  the  possession  of 
individuals,  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vemmenty  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  other  English- 
men against  risking  their  property  in  any  except 
mere  mercantile  speculations  in  Chile. 

The  trade  of  a  coppersmith  in  Chile  is  conducted 
upon  a  very  small  scale ;  their  implements  are  rude^ 
their  materials  few,  the  whole  being  included  in 
a  small  rancho  or  hut,  which  often  serves  for  their 
residence.  For  making  the  large  pans  or  paylas^ 
the  metal  is  first  cast  in  circular  cakes  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  from  three  to  five 
inches  thick,  according  to  its  intended  size;  it  is 
cast  in  an  earthen  mould,  made  of  the  size  of  the 
intended  cake,  previously  baked,  and  sometimes 
bound  round  with  an  iron  hoop ;  these  serve  several 
times  without  breaking :.  the  mould  is  placed  in  a 
small  pit,  into  which  the  nozzles  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
lenp  bellows  are  placed ;  the  hole  is  piled  round 
with  loose  bricks,  and  charcoal  is  heaped  within 
it.  Having  made  a  good  fire,  the  copper  is  thrown 
in  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  as  it  melts  . 
it  falls  into  the  mould  beneath,  by  which  means  the 
metal  is  both  melted  and  cast  in  one  operation. 
When  cooled,  the  metal  is  removed  from  the  mouldy 
and .  is  ready  for  the  making  of  a  payla.  The  anvil 
for  forging  them  is  generally  a  lump  of  bronze  metal, 
flattened  at  top,  lashed  by  a  hide  thong  to  the  sid^ 
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of  a  short  thick  stake^  firmly  let  into  the  ground  r 
the  heads  of  the  hammers  made  use  of  are  very  loDg» 
haying  the  handle  at  one  end.  The  copper  firom 
time  to  time  is  annealed  in  the  same  pit  that  serves 
for  melting,  by  a  fine  clear  fire  maintained  by  the 
bellows,  the  fuel  on  this  occasion  being  the  trunk  or 
decayed  leaf  stalks  of  the  cardon,  an  aloecious  shrub 
of  the  country,  pourretia  coarrtata  (the  puya  of  Mo* 
lina) :  when  sufficiently  hot,  the  cake  is  removed  to 
the  anvil,  and  there  beaten  out  by  hand,  half  a  dozen 
men  being  employed  upon  the  largest  payla,  which 
sometimes  weighs  two  or  three  hundred  weight: 
they  are  again  axmealed  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
hanunering  continued  till  it  is  beaten  to  a  proper 
shape :  with  such  rude  implements  and  materials  the 
pans  are  of  course  very  rough  and  of  uneven  thick- 
ness ;  they  frequently  hammer  the  metal  through  in 
places,  and  of tener  crack  it ;  these  flaws  are  after- 
wards patched  up  with  brass  or  coarse  silver  solder. 
The  price  charged  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  paylaa 
is  three  reals.  Is.  Sd.,  the  pound,  and  they  are  re- 
tailed in  the  towns  at  four  reals,  or  %9.,  the  pound. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  the  making  of  a  payla 
requires,  it  is  astonishing  how  Ihey  can  afford 
to  manufacture  them  at  so  cheap  a  rate ;  it  shows 
what  little  value  the  manufacturer  places  upon  his 
labor ;  he  is  indeed  invariably  a  very  poor  man,  and  is 
always  habitado,  or  assisted  with  capital  by  the  town 
retailer.  The  small  paylas  are  very  light,  and  are 
tinned  inside  with  pewter,  for  which  purpose  they 
use  mineral  pitch  as  a  flux  instead  of  rosin ;  those 
which  hold  nearly  a  gallon  are  sold  for  the  low  price 
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of  twelve  reals,  or  6s.  The  small  calderas,  or  pots, used 
by  every  person  throughout  the  country  for  boiling 
water  for  their  mattd,  and  which  hold  nearly  a  pint, 
are  made  and  sold  for  a  dollar  (4^.) ;  they  are  ham- 
mered out  of  a  small  round  cake,  without  brazing, 
the  handle  being  rivetted  on,  and  the  cover  secured 
t^  a  small  copper  chain.  They  have  a  singular  con- 
trivance for  a  forging  iron  to  raise  so  small  and  so 
deep  a  vessel ;  a  forked  brandh  of  a  tree,  whose  two 
diverging  stems  make  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  a* 
short  transverse  piece  tied  across  near  its  ends,  for- 
ming somewhat  the  shape  of  a  letter  A,  is  the  frame- 
work for  the  support  of  the  implement :  an  iron  bar, 
somewhat  rounded  and  turned  down  at  one  end,  is 
placed  over  the  transverse  stick  and  under  the  angles 
of  the  fork ;  in  this  position  it  is  laid  upon  a  mud- 
bench  raised  above  the  flo<H*,  the  beaked  end  of  the 
Iron  overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bench.  The  work- 
man seats  himself  over  the  forked  end  of  the  stick, 
stretching  his  legs  on  each  side  the  diverging  end  of 
the  fork,  and  steadying  them  with  his  knees :  the 
piece  of  copper  placed  upon  the  iron  beak  is  beaten 
to  the  shape  required,  the  workman  never  quitting 
his  seat,  as  an  assistant  hands  him  in  succession  the 
annealed  pieces  from  the  fire  as  he  requires  them. 

There  is  not  a  large  manufactory  of  soap  in  the 
country,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  upon 
a  very  small  scale ;  indeed  it  is  usual  for  all  large 
families  to  make  their  own  soap,  the  mode  and  ma- 
terials employed  being  very  simple.  At  every  ha- 
cienda, where  cattle  are  killed  in  quantities,  a  small 
soap  manufacture  is  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
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the  establishment ;  the  fat,  however,  generally  made 
use  of  in  the  coimtry,  is  that  of  the  goat,  which  is 
preferred,  as  making  the  best  soap.  I  have  visited  the 
soap  manufactories  of  Santiago,  which  are  all  on  the 
same  limited  scale.     There  are  generally  two  circu- 
lar boilers ;  the  lower,  or  bottom  part  of  each  is  a 
copper  payla,  imbedded  in  the  upper  part,  whic^  is 
merely  a  round  wall  of  mud-bricks,  plastered  over 
with  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  fire,  therefore, 
only  playing  round  the  very  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
prevents  the  soap  from  being  burned :  these  boilers 
at  the  top  are  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
about  two  feet  and  two  thirds  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  feet  and  a  half  deep,  nine  inches  of  which  at  the 
bottom  is  formed  by  the  rim  of  the  copper  pan ;  a 
small  chamber,  having  an  arched  opening,  is  left 
under  the  copper  bottom,  which  serves  for  the  fire- 
place, but  it  has  no  chimney ;  espino  wood  is  used  for 
fuel.     The  leys  are  made  in  a  tank  about  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  broad ;  this  is  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  lined  with  a  cement  of  lime  and  sand, 
and  has  a  small  plug-hole  at  bottom,  by  which  its 
contents  may  be  drawn  off:  they  are  refined,  after 
concentration  in  the  boilers,  in  boticas,  or  earthen 
jars  brought  from  Pisco,  in  Peru,  in  which  the  brandy 
of  that  country  is  contained ;  these  jars  are  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  those  used  by  our  sugar  re- 
finers.     The  leys  are  prepared  from  wood  ashes 
brought  from  the  kitchens  of  the  towns,  or  are  pur- 
posely made  in  the  more  woody  districts  ;  six  fanegas 
(fifteen  bushels)  of  these  ashes  are  boiled  with  about 
balf  a  fanega  (a  bushel  and  a  half)  of  sheUJima ; 
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this,  prepared  into  the  proper  lixivium,  is  boiled  with  ' 
seven  arrobas  (175  pounds)  of  fat,  to  which  the  due 
proportion  of  salt  is  added,  to  separate  the  waste  leys, 
and  harden  the  soap.  This  is  made  at  two  boilings,  ge- 
nerally occupying  three  or  four  days ;  the  soap  pre- 
pared weighs  above  200  pounds,  is  very  bad,  being 
nearly  black;  when  dry,  it  is  cut  ^p  into  small 
pieces:  eight  pieces,  weighing  about  a  pound,  are 
sold  for  a  real  {6d.) ;  it  is  never  sold  by  weight. 

Among  the  few  manufactories  of  Santiago  are! 
about  forty  tanneries,  all  on  a  small  scale.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  process  followed;  the 
bark  is  crushed  by  a  rolling  stone,  drawn  by  a  mule, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  their  trapiche  miUs. 
Oak  bark  is  not  known  in  Chile :  for  sole  leather,  or 
ox  hides  of  good  qtiality,  they  use  the  bark  of  lin- 
guy  (laurus  linguy) ;  for  ordinary  purposes,  thin  cow 
hides  and  sheep  skins,  they  use  the  bark  of  peumo 
(laurus  peumo);  but  for  morocco  and  tanned  kid, 
they  make  use  of  the  root  of  the  pank^  (gunnera 
scabra).  The  consumption  of  leather  is  wholly  in 
shoes,  it  is  seldom  used  for  any  other  ptupose. 
It  is  of  bad  quality;  first,  because  the  bark  is  inferior 
to  that  of  oak ;  and  second,  because  time  enough  is  not 
allowed  in  the  operation  of  tanning. 

Wine  and  Brandy  Manufactures. — In  the  ele-  ' 
vated  valleys  of  Chile,  near  the  Cordillera,  are  many  , 
vineyards,  the  grapes  are  of  very  good  quality* 
The  vines  are  generally  irrigated  every  three  days : 
this  is  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  in  so  dry  a  climate  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking 
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down  too  deep  in  search  of  moisture,  which  is  sup* 
posed  greatly  to  diminish  the  abundance  of  the  crop. 
With  the  Chilenos,  quantity  of  grapes,  and  not 
quality,  is  the  main  object ;  they,  therefore,  never 
plough  nor  hoe  between  the  rows,  as  is  customary 
in  Europe.  Weeds  are  suffered  to  grow  in  abun- 
dance, and  these  also  tend  to  diminish  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit.  A  badP  crop  seldom  happens  from  too 
much  rain  falling  at  the  time  of  vintage,  but  the 
crops  are  sometimes  lessened  by  the  frosty  nights  of 
August,  which  destroys  the  young  buds ;  these  losses 
are  very  partial,  and  seldom  happen  but  after  viery 
severe  winters.  The  vintage  commences  towards 
the  end  of  April :  boys  and  slaves  are  employed  to 
pluck  the  grapes  and  put  them  into  capachos,  or 
large  hide  buckets,  two  of  whidi  are  slung  across 
a  mule ;  a  boy  being  seated  between  them,  conducts 
them  to  the  bodega,  or  wine  manufiEictory,  which  is 
a  long  building.  At  one  end  of  this  building  are 
too  logares,  or  reservoirs,  built  of  brick  and  lime, 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  broad,  and  two 
feet  high,  having  a  passage  between  them  of  five 
feet.  Over  one  of  these  reservoirs  two  large  rect- 
angular sieves  are  placed ;  the  sides  of  these  sieves 
are  of  wood,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  the  bottom 
is  a  network  of  small  strips  of  hide ;  upon  these 
sieves  each  of  the  two  receiving  peons  take  a  capacho 
of  grapes  as  each  mule  arrives,  throws  the  contents 
into  the  sieves,  and  replaces  the  baskets  on  the  mule ; 
between  the  arrival  of  each  load  they  rub  the  bunches 
of  grapes  over  the  net  with  both  hands,  by  which  all 
t^e  fruit  passes  through  the  meshes  into  the  Kser** 
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voir  below,  but  tbe  stalks  are  thrown  aside  into  a 
heap,  and  are  preserved  for  making  brandy.    After 
the  day's  work  is  finished  in  the  vineyard,  which  is 
after  sunnset,  the  two  peons  enter  the  reservoir  and 
tread  the  grapes  with  their  feet.     The  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  is  somewhat  inclined,  and  at  the  lower 
end  is  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  expressed 
juice  flows  into  a  receptacle,  or  small  weU :  this  done, 
a  boarded  partition  is  placed  across  the  higher  end 
of  the  reservoir,  all  the  skins  of  the  grapes  tfarewu 
into  it,  other  boards  are  laid  upon  them,  and  are. 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  several  tons  of  loose 
stones  laid  upon  them :  the  next  morning  the  stcmes 
and  planks  are  remaved^  the  mass  of  husks  is  beaten 
with    a  heavy  wedge-shaped  rammer,    and  again 
pressed  witibi  the  boards  and  stones,  and  this  opera* 
tion  is  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  by  which  means  a  considerable  portion  of 
must  is  expressed*    At  the  time  this  is  going  forward 
in  the  one  reservoir,  the  peons  go  tihrough  the  ope- 
ration of  the  sieve  in  the  other,  as  before  described. 
This  process  is  continued  for  several  days;    and 
as  the    vintage    always    happens  at    die    period 
when   the    first  rains    are   anticipated,    it  is   an 
aflfair  of  consequence  to  accomplish  the  operation  as 
quickly  as  possible :  for  this  purpose  neither  Sun^ 
days  nor  feast-days  are  allowed  to  interfere  or  arrest 
the  pn^ess  of  the  vintage.    Along  each  side  of  the 
bodega,  which  is  generally  about  seventy  feet  long,  are 
arranged  a  number  of  large  earthen  jars,  called  tina-- 
cas,  each  holding  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  gallons. 
They  are  lined  with  a  kind  of  mineral  pitch  calM 
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brea,  brought  from  the  Cordillera,  near  Curico ;  it 
is  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  already  described  as  being 
found  at  the  Toitoral,  near  Mendoza*  Into  these 
jars,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  poured,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  cocido,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
ferment :  the  cocido  is  the  fresh  must  boiled  down  to 
two  thirds  of  its  bulk,  and  of  this  liquor  about  one 
part  is  added  to  ten  parts  of  pure  must,  without 
which  precaution  the  wine  would  become  sour,  as  the 
grape  hardly  possesses  sufficient  saccharine  matter 
to  afford  the  necessary  quantity  of  alcohol :  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  sugar  is  attributed  by  many  to  an 
over-irrigation  of  the  vineyard,  which  some  French- 
men have  told  me  should  not  be  done  oftener  than 
once  a  month,  instead  of  two  or  three  times  every 
week,  as  is  the  custom  among  the  Chilenos.  Expe- 
riment alone  can  determine  this  point.  The  cocido 
is  boiled  in  shallow  copper  pans,  set  in  mud  brick-- 
work ;  and  to  effect  its  quick  evaporation,  a  very 
brisk  jGire  is  maintained  by  bushes  of  the  espino,  a 
mimosa  tree,  the  flame  of  which  is  violent :  it  thus 
contracts  a  strong  empyreumatic  flavor,  which  is 
communicated  to  the  wine.  The  Chileno  peasantry 
are  very  fond  of  this  wine,  but  it  is  consumed  chiefly 
at  the  pulperias,  which  are  mostly  frequented  oh 
Sundays  and  feast-days ;  a  great  portion  is  consumed 
while  yet  in  the  fermenting  state.  In  this  state 
it  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  more  inr 
toxicating ;  to  this  no  cocido  is.  added,  and  it  is  sold 
about  the  country  under  the  names  of  sancochado  or 
chica.  It  has  been  customary  with  me  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  this  fresh  sancochado,  by  adi&oig  sugar  to 
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which,  and  watching  its  fermentation  cardFolly,  I 
have  made  wines  no  way  inferior  to  the  best  Te- 
nerilSe.  I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  white  wines : 
a  red  wine  is  made  in  Chile,  in  imitation  of  Carlon, 
or  Cataloniian  wine :  both  white  and  red  are  alike 
the  product  of  the  same  black  grape ;  but  in  order 
to  extract  the  color  of  the  husk,  a  quantity  of  burnt 
gypsum  is  added,  by  which  means  a  very  disagree- 
able  astringent  flavor  is  given  to  the  wine.  After  the 
wine  is  properly  fermented  in  the  tinacas,  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  eighteen  inches  diameter,  is 
closed  with  a  baked  earthen  cover,  luted  over  with  a 
compost  of  clay  and  h(»-se-dung ;  and  this  is  not 
opened  till  the  wine  is  sold,  or  till  the  season  of 
brandy-making  arrives,  when  all  the  contents  of  the 
tinacas  are  passed  thix)ugh  the  stills ;  so  that  every 
year  the  stock  is  cleared  off  entirely,  and  old  wine  is 
never  to  be  met  with  in  the  country. 

Aquardiente,  a  kind  of  brandy,  is  produced  from 
the  distillation  of  wines,  as  well  as  from  the  fer- 
mented husks  and  from  other  fruits,  such  as  peaches, 
which  are  first  thrown  into  receptacles,  formed  of 
large  hides  stretched  over  a  frame  of  sticks,  and  sup- 
ported upon  four  stakes  driven  into  the  ground ;  the 
fruits  and  husks  are  thrown  into  these  receptacles, 
called  also  lagares,  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  burnt 
gypsum,  in  order  to  quicken  the  conversion  of  what- 
ever saccharine  matter  they  may  contain  into  alcohol. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  formed  of  two  pieces ;  the 
bottom  is  a  large  copper  pan  (payla)  nearly  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  high,  on  to  which 
is  cemented  a  tinaca,  whose  bottom  has  been  cut  off; 
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this,  aa  well  as  the  sides  of  the  payla»  are  imbedded 
in  a  cement  of  plastic  day  lnte»  in  a  frame-work  of 
fiunrdried  bricks,  the  whole  being  sunk  in  a  large 
pit  made  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the 
tiaaca,  or  still-head,  is  on  a  levd  with  the  sup- 
rounding  ground :  a  chamber  under  the  payla,  having 
an  ardied  opening  in  front,  but  without  a  chimney; 
constitutes  the  fire-place :  the  fuel  used  is  the  hard 
trunk  of  the  espino  tree. 

The  head  of  the  still,  or  cover  of  the  tinaca  moudi, 
is  formed  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  made  circular,  of 
the  diameter  of  the  still's  mouth,  and  hollowed  out 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  havidg  on  its  edge 
upon  one  side  a  kind  of  projecting  neck,  scooped 
out  sufficiently  to  receive  the  larger  end  of  the  canon, 
or  refrigerating  tube  of  copper,  about  twelve  fieet 
long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  two 
inches  at  the  larga*  extremity :  near  the  mouth  of 
the  still,  a  shallow  reservoir  is  made  of  brick  and 
lime,  ten  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  and  six  inches 
deep;  this  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  brick  gutter 
with  a  constantly  running  stream  of  cold  water,  while 
another  diannel  carries  off  the  heated  surplus  stream, 
the  copper  tube  is  laid  horizontally  along  the 
reservoir,  haiong  its  smaller  end  projecting  through 
the  brick-work  over  a  small  pit;  the  larger  end 
passes  through  another  corresponding  hole  in  the 
brick--work,  and  lays  upon  the  rim  of  the  stiU- 
body,  which  is  previously  cluunged  with  the  matter 
to  be  distilled :  the  wooden  inverted  cap  is  ndw  placed 
over  the  mouth,  its  neck  fitting  upon  the  tube,  and 
the  whole  is  carefully  luted  and  closed  by  a  cement 
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made  of  mud,  bran^  apd  coarse  poUard ;  the  stream . 
of  water  is  let  into  the  reservoir  or  cooler,  imd  the 
fire  is  gradually  lighted. 

The  feints,  which  are  the  first  product  of  the  dift* 
tallation,  are  put  aside,  and  as  the  spirit  comes  over 
it  drops  from  the  small  end  of  the  cafion  (which  an* 
swers  the  purpose  of  the  worm  in  our  stills)  in  a 
trickling  stream  into  a  cantaro,  or  earthen  jug^ 
placed  to  receive  it  r  it  is  thence  removed  into  wooden 
barrels.  This  spirit  is  farther  prepared  for  sale  by 
mixing  with  it  a  portion  of  aniseed,  by  which  tiM 
aquardiente  o£  Chile  is  always  strongly  flavored :  it 
is  then  diluted  with  water  to  the  proper  degree,  and 
the  only  criterion  of  its  strength  is  the  kind  of  bead 
or  bubble  formed  by  shaldng  it  in  a  wineglass  co* 
▼ered  by  the  hand. 

The  profits  derived  from  these  manufactures  may 
be  deduced  from  tibe  following  calculations. 

It  is  evidently  not  within  the  compass  of  any  indi^ 
vidual  to  conduct  such  an  estabHshmoit  excepting 
hacendados,  or  estate  proprietors,  for  grapes  cannot 
be  purchased :  he  must  be  the  proprietor  of  a  suffi* 
ciently  capacious  estate,  with  die  necessary  command 
of  water,  fire-wood.  Sec.  I  knew  a  man  in  Aconcagua, 
who  became  rich  chiefly  by  his  vineyards ;  he  bought 
a  piece  of  arid  ground  close  to  the  Cordillera,  and, 
contrary  to  expectation,  succeeded  in  bringing  water 
fromarivulet  upon  it,  and  by  enclosing  it,  and  laying 
out  year  after  year  his  earnings  upon  it,  he  increased 
his  property  to  the  value  of  180,000  dollars ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  about  ten  years,  drew  an  annual  profit 
from  it  of  nearly  18,000  dollars.  He  bought  his  estate 
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on  a  mortgage  tenure,  which  he  has  since  paid  off  by 
degrees,  amounting  to  S6,000  dollars  ;  he  had  only 
about  10,000  dollars  to  begin  with ;  his  possession 
comprises  800  quadras  of  irrigatable  land,  besides  a 
much  larger  portion  of  hilly  district  in  the  Cordil- 
lera fit  for  catde  grazing.  Out  of  these  200  quadras 
of  irrigatable  land  he  has  planted  eight  quadras  of 
viiieyurd  :  he  cleared  last  year  about  5,000  dollars 
by  his  wheat,  pasturage,  and  garden  grounds,  about 
5,000  dollars  by  his  vineyards,  and  2,000  dollars  by 
his  cattle.  His  whole  expences  do  not  exceed  1,500 
dollars,  including  the  maintenance  of  his  wife,  his  fa- 
mily of  seven  children,  and  eight  servants.  He  employs 
constantly  thirty  peons.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
eight  quadras  of  vineyards  afford  him  as  much  profit 
as  his  200  quadras  of  cultivatable  land.  Tlie  vines 
are  nine  feet  asunder,  and  the  rows  are  nine  feet 
apart,  so  that  there  are  about  8,000  vines  to  each 
quadra ;  he  has  in  the  whole  22,000  vines,  which 
yield  him  1,600  arobas  (12,000  gallons)  of  wine, 
worth  last  year  three  dollars  per  aroba  if  sold  as 
wine ;  but  he  reserves  almost  the  whole  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  aquardiente,  of  which  he  prepares  about 
500  arobas  (4,000  gallons),  which  he  sold  last  year 
at  eleven  dollars  the  aroba,  it  producing  him  5^500 
dollars.  He  had  two  stills  for  the  preparation  of 
this  quantity,  which  he  accomplished  in  about  ten 
weeks ;  each  still  produced  nearly  five  arobas  per 
day.  His  bodega  was  small,  only  half  the  size  ne- 
cessary for  the  extent  of  his  vineyards.  He  had  only 
sixty  tinacas  in  his  bod^a,  containing  about  5,000 
gallons;  the  remainder  he  was  obliged  to  keep  in 
large  underground  reservoirs.     The  price  of  aquar- 
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diente  is  now  generally  eleven  doUart  the  arroba ; 
before  the  revolution  its  usual  price  was  five  and  bik 
doUars  the  arroba.  This  cultivator  was  about  to 
build  a  nerw  and  more  extensive  bodega,  wben  I  lisft 
Chile,  which  would  probaUy  enaUe  him  greatly  to 
increase  his  furofits. 

Wheat  and  cattle  are  the  two  principal  produces 
of  the  country :  I  have  already  spoken  of  their  pro- 
duction ;  it  remains  only  to  remark  iqM>n  their  apjdi* 
cation  to  purposes  ci  consumption.  Two  kinds  of 
wheat  are  raised  in  Chile,  the  one  white  (trigo 
bhmoo) ;  the  gusin  is  round,  plum|>,  very  fsurinaceous, 
and  yields  flour  of  an  excellent  quality :  the  other, 
called  candeal,  is  of  the  red  bearded  kind,  a  sort  of 
■buek  wheat,  with  little  fiaannaceous  matter,  the  coreu- 
lum  being:  hard  and  tnunpairent,  with  a  very  thin 
external  skin :  it  is  preferred  by  the  poixr  people, 
•both  on  ateottirt  of  its  peculiar  sweetish  taste,  and  its 
greater  econimiy,  for  it  yields  less  bran  in  prx^ortkm, 
and  that  even  grin<fa  so  fine,  that  the  meal  requires 
no  boulting,  and  is  at  once  made  into  bread.  Tfa»e 
is  another  sort  of  wheat  still  larger  grained,  cidled 
barbamvia,  having  a  somewhat  more  fkrinaocioiis 
medulla. 

The  floni^^niUs  of  the  conntry  ore  of  very  mde, 
thM^  of  very  simple  ccmstmetion,  costing  little 
money  in  their  erection,  and  very  trifling  expenoe  in 
woridng.  The  motive  power  in  all  cases  is  water; 
iheir  construetk>n  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
Ifae  trapidte  already  described :  the  situation  is  always 
^finaea  on  flie  side  of  a  hill  or  dedi  vity,  along  which 
i  canal  of  wid^er  can  be  brought,  so  as  to  afibnl  a 
fril  of  afaditf  tan,  twdve,  or  fifteen  feet:  at  dhis 
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place  a  wall  is  built  of  rough  stones  and  lime,  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  closed 
on  all  sides  except  at  an  arched  opening  in  the  bottom, 
by  which  the  water  may  find  a  ready  exit :  a  hori- 
zontal wooden  beam  is  extended  across  the  'bottom, 
having  one  end  wedged  in  the  stone-work ;  the  other 
is  loose,  having  an  upright  bar  of  wood  mortised  into 
it,  coming  through  the  upper  floor,  which,  by  means 
of  another  short  lever  or  wedge,  serves  to  raise  or 
depress  the  horizontal  beam  lying  across  the  well. 
Upon  this  beam  and  in  the  centre  of  the  well  a  small 
iron  plate  is  fixed,  into  which  the  central  pivot  of  the 
revolving  vertical  shaft  is  adapted :  this  pivot  is  of 
bronze  metal,  formed  of  six  points,  radiating  at 
equal  angles  from  the  centre,  so  that  any  one  in  suc- 
cession may  serve  as  the  working  pivot ;  four  of  the 
others  serve  as  a  cross,  on  which  the  square  end  of 
the  upright  shaft  rests,  and  the  sixth  fits  into  a  cen- 
tral hole  in  the  shaft :  as  one  of  these  radii  wear 
away,  the  brass  is  shifted,  so  as  to  present  another 
wearing  point,  and  thus  all  the  six  arms  serve  in 
succession.  Across  the  top  of  the  well  are  laid  two 
or  three  strong  timbers,  and  upon  these  is  placed  the 
bed-stone,  which  is  either  of  granite  or  of  syenite : 
it  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  two 
feet  in  thickness ;  there  is  a  hole  in  its  centre, 
through  which  the  upright  shaft  passes :  on  the  top 
of  this  shaft  is  imbedded  a  small  cross,  or  triangle^ 
of  iron,  the  arms  of  which  fit  into  corresponding 
notches  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  miU-atone, 
or  runner,  which  is  of  equal  diataieter  with  the  bed- 
stone,  and  one  foot  in  thickness*  It  is  evident  with 
this  contrivance,  that  by  means  of  the  wedge  or  lever 
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before  described  the  sur£ac€f§  of  the  two  stones  can 
at  pleasure  be  brought  into  contact,  or  separated  to 
any  required  distance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  intended  to  be  ground. 

The  contrivance  by  which  the  mill  is  put  in  nio«-. 
iion,  is  no  less  simple :  upon  the  upright  shaft, 
near  the  bottom,  is  wedged  a  small  round  plate  of 
wood,  on  the  rim  of  which  are  fixed  a  number  of 
short  radiating  arms,  hollowed  out  in  form  of  in- 
clined cups,  which  form  a  circle  of  about  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  jet  of  water  is  brought  from  the 
canal  upon  the  upper  level  by  opening  a  small 
shutter,  whence  it  falls  down  a  very  inclined  trough, 
hollowed  out  of  the  straight  trunk  of  a  tree,  whose 
lower  end  is  suspended  over  the  periphery  of  cups  : 
the  jet  of  waterj  which  is  not  usually  more  than  a 
column  of  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  is  thus  made 
to  impinge  with  all  the  momentum  it  has  acquired 
in  falling  perpendicularly  eight  or  ten  feet:  this 
force  expended  upon  the  cups  causes  the  upright 
shaft,  and  consequently  the  upper  stone  to  assume 
a  rapid  gyratory  motion,  which  has  sufiicient  power 
to  grind  a  considerable  quantity  of  com.  A  stone 
of  five  feet  diameter  will  make  ninety  revolutions 
in  a  minute,  and  grind  two  bushels  and  a  half  per 
hour,  which  is  about  the  same  quantity  of  work 
our  mills  in  England  of  equal  size  usually  perform^ 
The  construction  of  the  other  part  of  the  mill  is 
equally  simple ;  the  stones  lie  on  the  gtound-floor 
of  the  mill,  for  the  buildings  never  have  upper 
stories ;  round  the  lower  stone  a  circular  wooden 
open  channel  is  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood, 
leaving  on  one  side  a  notched  opening :  as  the  meal 
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lecves  the  out^r  edge  of  the  Mone  it  k  tfardwii  intd 
this  channel,  the  i^ised  border  of  Which  prevents 
its  being  projected  bejrond  it :  the  miller  at  distant 
intervals  draws  out  the  meal^  through  the  notched 
opening,  into  a  receptacle  made  in  the  ground  dose 
to  it  The  com  is  placed  in  a  large  hopper,  sus^ 
pended  over  the  running  stone  upon  a  rude  firame*- 
work,  supported  upon  forked  sticks  fixed  in  the 
ground,  like  our  hoppers ;  the  com  falls  out  of  a 
small  opening  in  the  bottom  into  a  conical  trough, 
whose  smaller  end  hangs  over  the  eye  of  the  run- 
ning stone,  but  the  r^ilarity  of  the  supply  of 
com  is  effected  by  suspending  a  small  stick  by  a 
string  to  the  end  of  the  trough,  whose  other  end 
drags  over  the  stone,  near  its  outer  edge,  the  rapid 
motion  of  which  causes  the  stick  to  Jump,  and  this 
gives  to  the  trough  the  shaking  required  to  make 
the  com  fall  out  in  a  constantly  trickling  stream. 
.The  same  stream  of  water  generally  gives  motion 
to  three  separate  mills,  all  placed  close  together, 
under  the  same  roof.  These  mills  are  always  the 
inroperty  of  some  hadendado,  or  estate  proprietor, 
which  he  sometimes  leases  out  at  the  rate  of  600 
dollars  per  annum,  for  each  mill ;  Gt  he  places  a 
mayor-domo  to  conduct  it,  at  the  pay  of  ten  dollars 
per  month.  The  people  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  bring  their  wheat  to  grind,  which  is  usually 
done  while  they  wait  i  The  common  charge  f^ 
grinding,  is  one  twelfth  part  of  the  com  when  it  is 
white  wheat,  and  one  eighth  part  when  it  is  buck 
wheat,  the  reason  of  the  difference  bdng  the  longer 
time  required  to  effect  the  grinding  of  the  latter. 
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The  meal  is  always  very  dirty  and  gritty — 6thU 
because  their  gra^^te  stones  grind  away  rapidly, 
and  second,  from  the  mode  of  threshing  out  tiie 
grain  by  the  treading  of  horses*  The  com  is 
seldom  cleai^ed ;  dirt,  stones,  seeds,  and  wheat,  are 
all  ground  together :  in  the  cities  they  make  use  of  a 
rude  sifting  cylinder  for  separating  the  seeds  of  dfalfa 
from  some  of  the  dust  and  the  larger  stones,  but  even 
then  the  meal  is  necessarily  gritty ;  in  some  cases  they 
wash  the  wheat,  which  cleans  it,  but  the  meal  in  this 
case  wiH  not  remain  long  sweet.  The  millers  never 
dress  or  sift  the  flour,  this  is  in  all  cases  done  by  the 
crasumer.  The  farmer  therefore  carries  his  flour  to 
market  in  the  state  of  meaL  Bakers  are  known  only 
in  large  towns  ;  in  the  country  the  people  bake  their 
Qwi^  bread ;  they  use  a  kind  of  sieve,  covered  at 
bottom  with  a  dressed  sheep-skin,  having  in  the  mid- 
dle a  square  piece  of  open  horse-hair  cloth,  with 
which  the  flour  is  sifted  by  hand :  this  is  the  duty  of 
the  women,  who  also  make .  the  bread,  which  is  fer-r 
mented  with  leaven«  and  made  up  into  small  flatloaves, 
weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces  eadi.  Eight 
of  these  are  sold  for  a  real  (6d),  the  same  price  at' 
which  it  is  also  sold  at  the  pulperias.  In  the  town$ 
bread  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  by  the  bakerS| 
who  have  no  retail  shops ;  but  the  sale  of  bread  is 
conducted  by  dealers,  who  carry  it  about  the  streets 
in  large  hide  paniers,  on  horses  or  mules :  it  is  re- 
tailed at  the  same  rate,  the  loaves  becoming  smaller 
as  the  flour  bears  a  higher  v^lue. 

Homed  cattle  are  disposed  of  either  for  immediate 
consumption  in  the  m vket,  and  for  the  preparation 
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of  charqui.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  charqui  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile ;  the  climate 
of  the  former  place  being  hardly  sufficiently  dry 
to  prepare  it  after  the  manner  of  the  latter^  but  it 
is  cut  into  thicker  pieces,  salted,  and  then  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  charqui  of  Chile  requires  no  salt,  and 
will  keep  sweet  many  years  if  preserved  in  dry  places. 
It  is  an  article  of  great  consumption  in  Chile,  and 
more  especially  in  Peru,  where  formerly  large  bales 
of  it,  packed  in  hide  net-work,  used  to  be  imported 
from  Valparaiso  and  Concepcion.  Captain  Hall  has 
given  a  very  excellent  description  of  a  matanza,  the 
slaughtering  place  of  a  large  hacienda,  where  cattle 
are  killed  in  numbers  with  the  view  of  making  char- 
qui :  the  fleshy  parts  alone  are  used,  all  the  soft  fat 
being  carefully  cut  off  for  making  grassa,  the  suet 
and  hard  fat  for  making  cebo  or  tallow. 

Tallow  is  prepared  by  beating  the  suet  fat  and 
mesenteric  membranes  by  means  of  a  heavy  wedge- 
shaped  wooden  rammer  upon  a  hide,  by  which  the 
fat  is  expressed  from  the  cells,  and  the  finer  mem- 
branes broken  in  with  it :  in  this  state  it  is  rammed 
into  square  hide-bags,  which  hold  from  150  to  175 
pounds,  half  a  mule's  load  ;  in  this  state  it  is  called 
cebo  en  maquetas :  it  is  prepared  for  the  candle- 
makers,  and  "sometimes,  though  not  often,  for  expor- 
tation, by  melting  it  in  copper  boilers,  skimming  off 
the  membraneous  skum,  and  pouring  it  into  hide- 
bags,  in  which  state  it  is  called  cebo  diritido.  For- 
merly the  exportation  of  tallow  to  Lima  was  consi- 
derable, but  of  late  years  the  internal  consun!iption 
has  so  much  increased,  that  little  is  now  sent  there : 
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its  price^  in  Chile,  varite  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars 
the  quintal;  its  consumption  is  confined  wholly  ta 
soap  and  candle-making.  The  grassa^  before  spoken^ 
of,  is  melted  and  cast  into  round  cakes,  the  size  of  « 
small  muffin,  and  is  used  by  all  classes  of  Chilenos 
for  cooking ;  a  large  portion  of  it  enters  into  every 
dish  put  upon  a  Chileno  table.  Olive  oil  is .  nevei' 
used  but  in  salads.  Among'  the  poorer  classes 
grassa  having  become  too  dear  and  scarce  for 
their  messes,  a  substitute  is  found  for  it  in  the  com- 
mon coarse  tallow ;  but  even  that  cannot  always  be 
obtained. 

There  are  no  butchers,  except  in  towns,  where 
meat-markets  are  alone  to  be  found :  it  is  the  custom 
to  cut  all  the  flesh  off  the  bones  and  sell  it  in  strips, 
so  that  a  joint  of  meat  is  unknown  to  the  Chilenos. 
In  Valparaiso,  where  the  foreigners  almost  entirely 
reside,  and  whence  the  shipping  are  supplied,  there' 
are  two  or  three  English  butchers,  who  cut-  their 
meat  in  the  English  fashion.     These  joints  are  bet-' 
ter  flavored,  and  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  fo- 
reigner in  consequence  of  the  mode  employed  in 
killing :  among  the  natives  it  is  customary  to  slaugh- 
ter an  ox  by  running  a  knife  into  the  spine,  and  con- 
sequently much  of  the  blood  is  left  in  the  flesh. — 
Meat  is  dear  in  Valparaiso,  seven  dollars  pei;  quintal,. 
or  three-pence  per  pound :  two  years  ago  it  was  less 
than  half  that  price.     The  foreign  butchers  have  in- 
troduced several  establishments  for  prepairing  salted 
beef  for  the  supply  of  shipping. 
-    In  the  country,  beef  can  very  seldom  be  procured  ; 
a  pulpera  will  sometimes  buy  a  cow  or  a  heifer,  and 
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IdU  it  for  sale  among  tlte  pom  inhahitanta  of  the 
Boii^boarhood.  This  ia  gcnendly  about  tlie  time  of 
tiidr  great  ieasta,  wlien  the  people  enjojr  theraadvva 
with  a  mess  of  beef. 

Hides  are  become  much  dearer  than  they  were  for* 
merly :  during  the  years  ISIQ*  18a0»  and  18£1,  I 
bought  them  at  due  dollar  each ;  during  the  last 
year  their  price  has  been  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and 
three  dollars  each ;  at  which  price  large  quantities 
have  been  bought  and  sent  to  En^^nd. 

Mutton  is  poor,  scarce,  and  dear.  Three  years 
ago  a  two  years  old  ram,  for  wethers  are  seldom  seen, 
could  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  but  tiofw  it  cannot  be 
bought  under  three  dollars.  The  sheqp  of  Chile  are 
long-legged,  long-backed,  and  have  very  small  bo^ 
dies :  the  mutton  is  very  poor ;  a  leg  of  one  of  their 
largest  sheep  is  about  the  siae  of  an  ordinary  leg  of 
lamb;  the  price  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
pence  the  pound.  Sheep  are  sheared  once  a  year : 
their  wool  is  coarse  and  long;  it  is  entirely  eon* 
sumed  in  the  country,  where  the  poorer  classes  all 
manufacture  their  own  woollens :  the  fleeos  of  wool 
was  formerly  sold  at  two  reids  (one  shilling),  now  it 
is  worth  more  than  douUe  that  price. 

Pigs  are  not  very  common ;  they  have  lately  been 
m<tfe  in  request  for  the  use  of  the  shipping :  bacon 
and  hams  are  never  made  in  the  country ;  it  would 
require  more  care  and  trouble  in  their  preparation 
than  a  Chileno  feels  disposed  to  bestow  cm  any  thing. 
They  are,  however,  very  fond  of  the  hams  prepared 
in  the  isUmd  of  Cfailoe,  where  pigs  are  abundant : 
this  is  because  they  do  sot  require  the  trouble  of 
feeding,  or  of  being  looked  after.     They  run  almost 
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wild  over  the  island,  and  sufauBt  upon  grass^  wild 
nuts,  and  the  great  quantity  of  dead  fish  thrown  upon 
those  shores.  Hams  are  prepared  by  salting,  dry--^ 
ingih  the  sun,  and  beating  between  two  stones,  until: 
they  become  as  thin  as  a  board ;  they  are  Tery  lean,, 
and  have  a  strong  flavor. 

The  fruits  cultivated  in  Chile  are  principally  1ii6 
same  as  those  common  in  Europe,  sudh  as  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  strawberries,  &c.» 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  all  poor  and  ill'^fla* 
vored ;  tiieir  walnuts,  figs,  almoiids,  grapes,  and 
oranges  are  tolerably  good.  Fruit  was  formerly  very 
ahandant  and  dieap,  but  it  has  beeome  much  dearer 
than  it  is  in  England,  since  my  first  residence  in  the 
eountry.  Melons  and  water*aneloas  form,  however, 
an .  exception,  they  are  abundant  and  cheap,  the 
poorer  dasses  almost  subsisting  upon  them  in  Hie 
season.  The  Chilenos  are  extremely  fond  of  £ruit» 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  will  at  all  times 
Aenj  themselves  more  s<did  food,  and  yet  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  The  only  fruits 
exported  to  Peru  ape  walnuts  and  almonds* 

The  only  vegetables  grown  in  quantities  are  £nr 
jeles  (French  beans),  pumpkins,  and  potatoes;  pea8» 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  asparagus,  are  raised  only 
Ibr  the  supply  of  towns :  a  great  part  of  the  pea- 
santry subfiist  almost  wholly  upon  frijoles,  pnmiddns, 
and  piotatoesy  prindpally  upon  the  former ;  theae 
beam,  togedier  with  another  kind  of  pulse  called  gaiv 
banaas,  are  reared  for  expcfiUtlifm  to  the  Pehivian 
markets. 

Among  garden  prodqc^  I  may  indude  maise, 
which  ia  extenaively  cultivated,,  and  in  tike  agrkai** 
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tural  district  of  Aconcagua,  and  other  places^  forms 
one  half  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes^ 

Hemp  is  cultivated  ahout  Quillota,   and   pre« 
pared  hy  the  usual  process  of  steeping  and  beat- 
ing.     Chile  hemp  is   said   to   be  very  good,  and 
did  there  exist  a  demand  for  it,  it  might  be  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent.      In  the  event 
of  a  war  with  the  northern  powers,  Great  Britain 
might  obtain  some  supply  from  Chile,  but  in  the. 
present  state  of  affairs  it  cannot  be  introduced  into 
England  as  cheap  as  from  the  Baltic.    A  very  poor 
sort  of  cordage  is  made  with  extremely  rude  imple* 
ments,  by  the  poor  peasantry  about  Quillota,  who 
value  their  labor  little :  the  government  of  Chile  is 
very  desirous  of  inducing  some  foreign  capitalist  to 
establish  a  rope  manufactory  in  Chile  on  a  large 
scale ;  but  whoever  should  attempt  it  would  run  an 
almost  certain  chance  of  ruin.     The  consumption  of 
cordage  is  very  trifling  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  }  more 
than  sufficient  is  already  made  for  the  demand :  Chile 
cordage  answers  very  well  for  laying  cables  and  ordi-- 
nary  purposes,  but  for    rigging  English   cordage 
is  invariably  preferred,  although  it  costs  more  by 
fifty  per  cent.     Flax  is  not  raised  in  the  country,  as 
there  is  not  the  least  demand  for  it. 

SuGAE. — ^An  attempt  was  made  many  years  ago  to 
rear  the  sugar  cane,  with  the  view  of  manufacturings 
an  article  so  much  in  demand  among  the  Chilenos :. 
this  was  on  an  estate  near  Petorca,  called  Ingenio,. 
from  its  possessing  the  sugar  works ;  the  cane  grew 
but  poorly,  and  the  manufactory  was  abandoned. 
The  requisite  supply  of  sugar  had  always  been  ob- 
tained from  Peru;  but  after  the  expedition  of  ge^ 
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neral  San  Martin  to  Peru,  when  all  the  slaves  were 
liberated,  the  proprietors  proscribed,  and  the  estates 
confiscated  or  ruined,  the  sugar  manufactories  of 
Pern  were  nearly  destroyed.  Chile  has  since  de« 
pended  for  a  supply  of  sugar  upon  England,  as  the 
sugars  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Brazils,  are 
not  so  well  adapted  for  the  market.  Lump  sugar 
is  always  preferred  when  it  can  be  obtained ;  the 
granulated  sugars  have,  however,  met  with  a  good 
sale,  principally  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping. 

Rice  and  Cocoa  are  brought  chiefly  from  Guaya^ 
quil. 

The  only  edible  kind  of  wild  fruit  is  the  cocoa : 
this  is  a  small  round  nut  not  larger  than  a  walnut, 
it  is  poor  and  insipid :  formerly  it  was  exported  in 
quantities  to  Peru,  where  it  was  used  for  preserves. 
In  the  southern  provinces  a  kind  of  nut,  called  the 
avellano,  or  hazle  nut,  grows  abundantly ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  quadria  heterophyUa,  a  genus  peculiar  to 
Chile.  I  never  saw  the  fruit  brought  to  Valparaiso 
except  upon  one  occasion ;  it  appeared  to  me  inferior 
to  our  hazle:  it  has  a  soft  coriaceous  shell  which 
makes  it  soon  become  dry  and  tasteless.  The  penon  is 
a  fruit  also  much  esteemed  by  the  Chilenos,  though 
seldom  brought  to  Valparaiso:  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
pine  (pitius  chilensis)  very  common  all  over  Indian 
Chile,  especially  to  the  southward. 

The  luma  (acteras  lucuma)  ia  very  scarce  in  Chile,- 
still  more  so  is.  the  cheremoya  (annona  cheremoya). 
The  only  tree  bearing  fruit*  I  saw  in  Chile  was  in 
Quillota ;  it  was  fifty  years  old :  in  the  same  gar* 
den  are  several  younger  cheremoya  trees,  one  of 
which  was .  fifteen,  years,  old  when  I  saw  it>.  and  it. 
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was  then,  for  the  first  time,  bearing  fruit :  both  the 
lueuma  and  dieremoya  are  natiyea  of  Pern. 

Salt  is  brought  from  the  province  of  Maule,  and 
is  also  imported  in  large  slabs  of  rock  salt  from  the 
coest  of  Pern. 

It  is  likewise  procured  from  the  evaporation  cmT 
large  lakes  near  the  sea-side,  which  are  filled  during 
the  winter  tempests,  and  evaporated  in  tiie  subse- 
quent summer  by  the  influence  of  the  sim. 

Fuel.— -A  sort  of  pitch  coal  is  found  in  several 
{daces  in  the  environs  of  Ccmcepcion  harbour,  which 
might  be  advantageously  employed  were  it  not  that 
the  expense  of  convejHlng  it  from  Conc^)cion  to  Val- 
paraiso is  equal  to  the  cost  of  coal,  including  freight, 
from  England.  Newcastle  coal  is  generally  sold  in 
Valparaiso  for  thirty  dollars  the  ton,  equal  to  7/.  iSs. 
per  chaldron.  It  is  used  only  by  the  English  black- 
smiths, as  the  Chile  coal  is  too  bituminous,  and 
bums  quickly  to  an  ash,  so  that  it  does  not  afford 
^  requi^te  heat  in  the  forge  for  smith's  work. 

Charcoal  is  made  from  the  hard  woods,  such  as 
the  espino  and  algarroba ;  it  is  of  good  quality,  ai^d 
is  used  by  the  Chileno  blacksmiths,  who  are  unable 
to  manage  any  heavy  work  in  their  rude  forgos*  It 
U  an  article  of  considerable  consumption  in  the 
towns  during  wint^  time,  where  fire-places  are  not 
known  in  the  houses ;  it  is  burned  in  lai^  braseros 
or  diaffiiig-dishes^  It  is  first  burnt  in  the  open  air 
till  the  more* dense  carbonaceous  vapours  are  sent 
^ :  it  is  then  brought  into  the  room,  half  consumed, 
in  the  state  of  glowing  ashes,  and  the  females  crowd 
round  %  placing  over  it  an  open  osier  basket, 
upon  which  they  put  their  feet.     No  accidents  from 
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fire  or  suffocations  ever  happen  from  the  use  of  thdr 
brazeros,  as  the  floors  are  always  of  brick;  the 
rooms  are  lofty,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  so 
ill  fitted  as  to  admit  the  entrance  of  firesh  air^  and 
the  exit  of  whatever  noxious  rapours  may  arise ;  bat 
its  use  in  the  WHjr  stated  is  very  injurious  to  fiemalas^ 
and  productive  of  many  constitutional  complaints. 

The  consumption  of  fire  wood  is  condderabl6y  inaSf 
much  lis  it  is  essential  to  cooking.  In  all  lairge 
houses  the  fire-place  is  a  square  raised  hearth;  a 
lofty  circular  dome  is  supported  by  pillars  of  hikkf^ 
work  at  the  four  angles ;  the  apei^  of  the  dome  has 
a  short  chimney,  which  goes  through  the  roof»  but 
in  most  ciases  the  fire  is  made  upon  the  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  the  women  who  cook  Hve 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  which  fills  the  whole  roonr. 
Fire  wood  fa  sold  by  the  mule^lbad,  and  is  of  two 
kinds :  the  hard  red  wood,  such  as  espino  algarroba^ 
which  is  sold  at  six  reals  (three  shillings)  tiie  mule- 
load  ;  and  the  common  white  wood,  such  as  laurels^ 
lilen,  &c«  at  three  reals  the  load :  I  could  get  it  ddi«> 
vered  at  one  real  per  load  at  my  house  in  the  country. 
A  mule-load  generally  consists  of  eighteen  logs,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  measuring  altogether  about 
9i360  cubic  inches,  and  weighing  about  820  pounds. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  where  wood  fe  eati 
tremely  scarce,  and  where  it  is  required  In  la)-ge 
quantities  for  the  mining  and  metalluTgic  operations; 
the  cost  of  conveyance,  and  l^e  diffictdties  of  pro*^ 
curing  it  are  in  some  cases  excessive.  In  many 
parts  of  those  provinces  small  poles  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured even  for  the  rafters  of  their  huts :  the  quisco 
(cactus  peruvianus)  comes  into  great  use  as  a  sul>- 
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8titute»  both  as  a  buildiiig  material  and  as  fuel,  for 
"which  it  is  very  ill  suited.  This  species  of.  the 
cactus  grows  upon  these  barren  mountains,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet :  as  this 
succulent  plant  acqidres  age,  it  has  a  woody  interior, 
Jiarenchyxna,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  tube  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
its  substance  is  reticulated  like  open  network,  and  in 
consistence  and  hardness  resembles  bone ;  this  is  the 
substance  which  answers  as  a  substitute  for  timber, 
and  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  far  more  considerable 
weight  than  coidd  be  supposed.  This  cactus  in  the 
Rowing  state  cannot  be  approached,  as  it  is  closely 
beset  with  hard  homy  spines,  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  rugos  prickles, 
which  produce  severe  wounds  on  entering  the  flesh : 
although  the  cactus  itself  is  abundant,  the  stems  of 
the  decayed  plants  are  not  so  very  frequently  met 
with  as  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity  for  purposes 
of  fiiel,  for  which  indeed  it  is  at  best  but  ill  adapted, 
as  it  does  not  contain  much  combustible  matter. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Weights. — The  precious  metals  are  calculated 
by  the  marc,  which  is  different  for  gold  and  silver. 
.    GrOLD — Is  always  bought  by  the  castellano   or 
the  marca,  but  its  relative  fineness  is  expressed  in 
quilates  or  carats,  as  follows : 

8  partes =1  grano 

4  granos =  1  quilate 

24  quilates   , si  castellano 
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The  weight  of  the  marca  is  4800  Spanish  granos, 
or  S550'7  English  troy  grains,  or  7  ounces,  7  penny- 
weights, S2  grains  English,  and  is  divided  as  follows: 

12  granos     .••....•.••••  =1  tomine 

8  tomines   .  •  • =:  1  castellano 

100  castellanoB =1  libra 

6  castellanos  and  2  tomines  =  1  onza 

16  onzas =?  1  libra 

8  onzas     •••..•••.••••.  =  1  marca 

2  marcas ae  1  libra 

Or, 


granos 

• 

12 

tomine 

• 

96 

8 

casteOano 

600 

50 

6* 

onsa 

4800 

400 

50 

8 

marca 

9600 

800 

100 

16 

2 

Kfara 


i 

The  gold  onza  therefore  weighs  443*8  English 
Troy  grains,  or  18  pennyweights,  11*8  grains:  the 
castellano  weighs  71  English  Troy  grains.  The 
standard  fineness  of  gold  is  21  carats. 

Silver  is  bought  by  the  adarme  and  the  marca, 
but  its  relative  fineness  is  expressed  by  the  assayer's 
rule  of  dineros, — ^viz. 


24  granos =1  dinero 

12  dineros  « •  • . .    as  1  marca 
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The  weight  of  the  marca  is  4608  granosy  or  8408 
JBsgliflh  Troy  grains,  or  7  ounces^  2  pennywe^hta : 
the  cNUce  is  consequently  17  peiuiyweight8»  Qfptma/h 
and  the  adarme  is  26-62  grains.  The  marc  is  thus 
divided. 

«        •        ^    -  -  •       > 

Ifigranos  •  • . . . .  «^. ..  =  1  tomine 

S  tomines    •«••.«.«  =1  adarme 

2  adarmes    =1  ochavo 

8  odiavos    =  1  onza 

8  onzas   =1  marca 

■•  • « « 

2  marcas =1  libra 


granos 

12 

tQmine 

• 

S6 

3 

adant^ 

* 
1 

• 

72 

6 

ft 

ochavo 

• 

576 

48 

16 

.    8. 

1 

fflusa 

4608 

• 

884 

128 

64 

• 

a 

marca 

9216 

768 

256 

128 

16 

2 

fibra 


The  standard  fineness  of  silrer  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  dollarSf  or  10  dineros  14  granos  of  fine 
silver  in  12  dineros,  or  lO^-fine  in  12  jxurts»  but 
i3m  small^  coined  money  oontaii]|S  only  94  parts  fine 
mlyer  i^  12  parts. 

The  dry  measure  of  capacity  is .  the  faae|;s  and 
almude;  twelve  ahnudes  making  one  fan^;a:  the 
usual  mieasore  for.  meting  cpm.i»  the  half  fimega, 
it  being  a  long  pa?aIle)Qpipedon»  o^e  end  <|f  which 
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is  trapezoidal^  the  other  square :  its  dimensions  are 
as  follows : 

Its  length  at  bottom  is  • .    28*7     Eti^ish  inches 

Its  length  at  top 27*6 

Its  breadth 13-45 

*  

Depth  of  its  square  end    7*9 

Hence  its  solid  Capacity  is  2715*318  cubic  indies. 

The  contents  of  the  whole  fan^a  are  5430*626 
inches::  the  imperial  bushel  contains  2218*274 
cubic  inches ;  so  that  the  fanega  of  Chile  is  to  the 
imperial  bushel  as  1  to  2*448,  or  about  1  to 
2^.  The  average  weight  of  a  fanega  of  wheat  is 
150  pounds.  But  in  South  America  the  fanega 
measure  varies  greatly :  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  their  exact  capacities,  but  the  usual  weights 
.  of  a  fanega  of  com  in  different  places  are  as  follows : 

In  Chile •  • .  •  150  pounds 

In  Peru ••  102 

In  Buenos  Ayres    ....  210 

In  Santa  Fe    240 

The  liquid  measure  used  for  wine  is  the  arroba, 
whidi  is  a  mere  arbitrary  measure ;  they  have  the 
arroba  mayor,  by  which  wine  is  sold  at  the  bodegas 
or  manufactories,  and  the  arroba  menor,  by  which 
it  is  retailed  in  towns.  The  ratio  of  the  one  to 
the  other  is  nearly  as  13  to  10,  that  is  to  say,  the 
former  contains  52  frascos,  and  the  latter  only  41 
frastes ;  the  frasco  being  about  the  capacity  of  an 
Englifih  wine  quart  and  a  half.     The  capacity  of 
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the  srroba  mayor  I  have  found  to  be  about  SOOO 
cubic  inches  English,  or  7  English  gallons;  that 
of  the  arroba  menor  to  be  about  1575  cubic  inches 
English,  or  5f  gallons :  but  I  have  observed  that 
these  measures  vary  in  different  manufJEtctories,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  any  standard  capa- 
city. 

The  measure  of  length  used  in  Chile  is  the  vara, 
or  cloth  measure  of  Spain,  equal  to  S84  inches 
English ;  though  perhaps  it  has  been  originally 
equal  to  the  vara  of  Burgos,  which  measures 
S2'9875  English  inches.  The  cloth  measure  of 
Spain  bears  the  proportion  of  100  varas  to  100 
yards  English.:  the  retail  varas  of  the  country, 
however,  never  exceed  38  English  inches,  and  some 
I  have  found  no  longer  than  82  inches. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  quadra,  which  is  a 
square,  each  of  whose  sides  are  equal  to  150  varas, 
and  contains  22*500  square  varas,  or  nearly  4  acres 
English. 

The  weights  used  in  Chile  for  all  sorts  of  goods 
and  produce,  is  the  avoirdupois  weight  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  pound  is  within  a  smaU  fraction  the 
same  as  our  pound,  that  is  to  day,  122  Spanish 
pounds  are  equal  to  123  English  pounds.  Goods 
are  generally  sold  by  the  quintal,  or  the  arroba ; 
the  quintal  weighs  1 00  pounds,  and  the  arroba  25 
pounds. 

While  on  the  subject  of  wei^ts  and  measures,  it 
will  be  desirable  to  add  a  list  of  those  used  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  vara  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  equal  to  0-8677 
French  metre,  or  34*161  English  indfaies ;  that  of 
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or  Burg08»  is  equal  to  0*8366  inatise»  ox 
82*9375  English  inches.  The  ratio  of  the  vttra  of 
Buenos  Ajres  to  the  vara  of  Portugal  and  tilie 
Brazils,  is  as  0*7986  to  1 ;  that  is  to  say,  100  Pop** 
tuguese  varas  are  equal  to  126  varas  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  following  is  the  table  of  its  long  mea- 
sures, with  its  corresponding  ratios  to  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  measures. 


TcRCtlrial  De-) 

g»«   > 

wnne  Lengae 

League  of  Bue-  ) 

not  AyUM . .  I 

QoadiB  ......... 

Vara  

Pii    


Sl-87 


i 
1 


140 


I 


6411 

6000 

150 
1 


i 


IMSi 
16000 

8 
1 


i 


36 


wai*2 

17143-38 

428*68 
2*866 
0*96;S 


666^5 
6206-2 

130-166 

0^8677 
0*2892 


loora*? 

18660- 

46672 
31115 
1-0371 


The  measure  by  which  building  ground  is  sold 
in  the  city,  is  as  follows : 


square  varas 


612-5 

medio  i^^uaito 

1225- 

2 

quarto 

19600- 

32 

16 

mansana 


A  quadra,  it  has  been  observed,  is  a  square  of 
150  varas  on  each  side ;  a  manssana,  is  iltte  square 
space  built  upon  of  140  varas  on  each  side,  the  10 
varas  being  taken  off  by  the  breadth  of  the  street. 

Y  2 
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The  fw^ngftiift  contains  exactly  S  French  arpents, 
or  S'67  English  acres. 

The  measure  by  which  land  is  sold  in  the  country 

is  as  follows. 


Suerta  de  estaoda . . 
Lequa  quadrada. .  • . 
Suerte  de  chacra  • . 
Quadra  quadrada  .. 


Lequa 
quadradm. 


0.75 
1 


Sneite 
de  chacn. 


108 

144 

1 


Qnadn 
quadrada. 


2304 

16 

1 


Van 

quadxada. 


15625 


10,000  yaras  quadradas  being  equal  to  7528*9 
square  metres,  or  75  square  acres  sr  10753*7  square 
varas  of  Castile  ==  9068  square  yards  English. 

The  dry  measmre  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  fanega, 
which  is  subdivided  into  4  quartillos.  The  &aeg8L 
contains  the  capacity  of  591'9  cubic  feet  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  0*1417  cubic  metre,  or  8528-45  cubic 
inches  English,  nearly  four  imperial  bushels. 
The  quartillo  has  the  capacity  of  1*479  cubic  foot 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  standard  measure  being  in 
shape  like  that  described  as  the  half-fanega  measure 
of  Chile. 


Length  at  bottom 18*9956  English  inches 

Length  at  top 22*3816 

Breadth 18*2222 

Depth  at  square  end.  •  .  •     7*8087 

its  capacity  being  2132*1128  cubic  inches  English. 
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Liquid  measure^  is  that  by  which  wine  and 
spirits  are  sold.  The  barril  consists  of  82  frascos. 
The  barril  contains  1232  English  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  4^  gallons.  The  frasco  has  a  capacity  of  38*5 
cubic  inches :  the  measures  are  as  follow^ 


octavo 

2 

quarto 

• 

4 

2 

medio  fraaco* 

8 

4 

2 

frasco 

64, 

S2 

16 

8 

quartillo 

256 

128 

64 

82 

4 

barril 

i5S6 

768 

384 

192 

24 

6 

pipa 


Wine  is  sold  in  Mendosa  also  by  the  arrobat, 
which  has  a  longer  capacity  than  that  of  Chile,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  proportion. 

The  mode  of  coiiveying  goods  in  Chile  is  gene- 
rally by  mules,  which  travel  in  troops  of  so 
many  piaras,  of  eight  mules  each  piara,  being 
managed  by  a  separate  peon  or  arriero:  there 
are  always  in  each  troop  a  proportionate.  Auinber 
of  spare  animals,  to  relieve  those  that  may  become 
fatigued  on  the  journey :  a  mare,  called  the  madri- 
na,  carries  a  bell  round  her  neck,  and  is  led  with 
a  lasso  by  a  boy  mounted  on  a  mule,  the  whole 
troop  following  instinctively  the  sound  of  the  bell. 
The  average  rate  of  journeying  is  twelve  to  fifteen 
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leagues  per  day :  on  arrivitig  at  tke  alojamiaito,  any 
spot  by  the  road-side  presenting  water  and  pasture, 
tiie  loads,  with  their  pack-saddles,  are  taken  off,  and 
arranged  on  the  ground  in  a  circular  form.  The  ani- 
mals are  then  led  to  any  nook  where  pasture  can  be 
found,  the  fore-feet  of  the  mare  are  tied  together,  so 
that  she  cannot  stray,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  mule 
moves  away  from  the  sound  of  the  bell :  the  arrieros 
are  generally  to  be  confided  in,  roblj^es  being  seldom 
heard  of  among  them.  In  dispatching  goods  by 
mide  conveyance,  it  is  necessary  to  a^ust  the  par- 
cels to  the  requisite  sizes  and  weights.  A  mule  load 
consists  of  two  equal  parcels,  called  tercios,  each 
weighing  from  six  to  eight  arrobas  (150  to  200 
pounds) ;  some  of  the  Mendoza  mules  will  carry 
more,  but  in  such  cases  a  greater  freight  is  expected 
to  be  paid.  I  have  seen  tercios  of  yerba  de  Para- 
guay carried  over  the  Cordillera,  weighing  each 
twelve  arrobas  (300  pounds).  The  price  of  mule  car- 
riage varies  according  to  the  demand  for  conveyance, 
the  seasons,  and  scarcity  of  pasture :  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues,  Ike  price  per 
load  varies  frt>m  twelve  to  eighteen  reals ;  from  Acon- 
cagua to  Valparaiso  from  seven  to  twelve  reals; 
wheat  flour  and  other  loose  commodities  are  always 
carried  in  costales,  which  are  frmiished  by  the  ar- 
riaro ;  each  Costal  is  a  square  hide-bag,  capable  of 
containing  a  fiui^;a  measure  (two  bushels  and  a 
half).  In  most  parts  of  Chile  every  kind  of  traffic 
is  necessarily  conducted  by  mules,  as  the  roads  admit 
of  no  other  convejrance ;  but  between  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  and  Santiago  and  Talca,  the  roads  admit 
of  carts,  which  are  much  used  for  purposes  of  car- 


d 
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riflge.     The  carts  of  Chile  are  extremely  rude ;  they 
consist  of  a  square  rough  frame  eight  feet  long  and 
four  feet  hroad,  having  a  central  perch  projecting 
nine  feet  before  the  body :  the  axle-tree  is  of  wood, 
and  pinned  below  the  frame-work ;  it  is  generally 
of  soft  wood,  the  rough  trunk  of  a  young  quillay, 
or  peumo  tree.     The  wheels  are  very  thick,  and  of 
clumsy  construction,  the  nave  being  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  feet  in  length,  somewhat  conical, 
and  fuhioned  out  of  an  algaroba  trunk :  the  spokes 
and  fellies,  thick  and  clumsy,  are  made  of  espino 
wood ;  the  fellies  are  in  a  double  set,  one  exterior 
to  the  other ;  the  spokes  are  mortised  into  the  inner 
rim ;  the  outer,  which  are  the  yirearing  fellies,  are 
pinned  to  the  inner  set,  so  that,  as  they  wear  out, 
they  can  be  replaced  by  a  new  set,  without  displacing 
the  other  parts  of  the  wheel.     The  body  of  the  cart 
is  generally  covered  by  a  kind  of  tilt,  formed  of  canes 
lashed  together.     The  diameter  of  the  wearing  part 
of  the  axle  being  about  five  inches,  the  hole  in  the 
nave  generally  dght  or  ten  inches,  the  length  of  the 
nave  two  feet,  much  of  the  strength  of  the  animals 
is  lost  in  overcoming  the  immense  friction  caused 
by  its  draught ;  and  as  greasing  the  axle  is  gene- 
rally dispensed  with  to  save  both  tallow  and  trouble, 
the  disagreeable  creiddng   noise  produced  by  the 
tremendous  friction  of  a  loaded  cart  is  heard  at 
the  distance  of  300  yards,  and  as  they  generally 
travel  in  troops  of  from  five  to  ten,  the  discordant 
music  in  travelling  along  the  road  is  almost  insuf*- 
ferable:   this   music  is  not,    however,   the  conse* 
quence  of  any  legislative  ^ciactment  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  smuggling,  sa  as  to  apprize  the  custom- 
house officers  of  the  approach  of  these  vehides,  as 
some  ingenious  wag  has  successfully  contrived  to  im- 
plant a  belief  upon  a  very  intelligent  observer  who 
lately  visited  Chile.  The  greatest  burden  these 
carts  are  capable  of  bearing  is  twenty  quintals,  a  Ion 
weight ;  the  goods  are  adjusted  so  as  nearly  to  equi- 
poise the  load  upon  the  axle,  preponderating  a  little 
forward,  so  as  to  bear  somewhat  upon  the  yoke  of 
the  shaft  oxen.  Three  pairs  drawing  successively 
with  their  yokes  connected  by  hide  lassoes,  are  re- 
quired, by  each  cart,  to  accomplish  the  asceilts ;  but 
on  more  level  ground  two  yokes-  only  are  used, 
giving  rest  to  one  pair  in  succession.  In  descending 
the  steep  cuestas,  always  one,  sometimes  two  pairs, 
are  attached  to  the  tail  of  the  cart,  with  their  heads 
towards  it,  so  that  by  goading  them  back,  their 
strength,  in  addition  to  their  weight,  serves  as  a 
back  pull,  or  drag,  in  reg^ating  a  necessarily  slow 
pace.  To  every  two  carts  three  peons  are  em- 
ployed, one  of  whom  carries  in  his  hand  a  long 
cane,  armed  with  an  iron  point,  with  which 
he  unmercifully  urges  the  poor  beast  forward. 
The  charge  of  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  capital 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  dollars  per  cart 
load,  according  to  the  seasons  and  the  demand :  in 
periods  of  great  request  the  charge  has  risen  as  high 
as  fifty  dollars  per  load.  Those  goods  which  are 
liable  to  damage,  or  are  too  large  for  the  ordinary 
conveyance  only,  are  sent  in  carts ;  mule  carriage  is 
indeed  always  preferred,  both  as  a  cheaper  and 
quicker  mode  of  transport ;  for  the  carts  seldom  per- 
form the  journey  in  less  than  eight  to  twelve  days, 
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whereas  by  mules  goods  are  generally  delivered  in 
three  or  four  days. 

.    It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said 
relative  to  the  water  conveyance  and  coasting  trade 
of  Chile,  but  these  are  terms  not  at  all  familiar  to 
a  Chileno  ear.     The  rivers,  from  their  shallowness, 
their  rapid  descent,  and  other  impediments,  do  not 
admit  of  navigation ;  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country, 
and  great  fall  of  its  vallies,  forbid,  in  truth,  all  pos-f 
sible  chance  of  introducing  inland  water-carriage^ 
whatever  may  be  the  future  degree  of  advancement 
which  the  country  may  attain.    It  might  also  have 
been  expected  that,  presenting  so  fine  a  coast,  and 
seasons  at  all  times  to  be  depended  on,  the  coasting 
triide  of  Chile,  in  the  eight  years  of  independence 
and  free  trade,  would  have  been  considerable ;  more 
especially  as  the  great  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
conveyance  of  light  goods  northward  and  southward 
of  Valparaiso,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  trans? 
porting  heavy  articles  to  the  northward  in  the  direo* 
tion  oi  the  mining  provinces,  that  the  govenunent 
would  offer  every  facility.    In  a  country  destined  by 
nature  to  be  maritime,  and  accessible  only  by  sea, 
a  prudent  administration  would  have  facilitated  an 
extensive  national  coasting  trade,  were  it  only  to 
serve  as  a  nursery  for  seamen ;  but,  alas !  such  has 
been  the  blind,  the  stupid  policy  prevailing  in  the 
government,  such  the  universally  suspicious  and  nar« 
row^minded  principles  of  its  leading  members,  that 
coasting  has  absolutely  been  prohibited.    The  old 
Spanish  notions  of  interdiction  can  only  be  oblite- 
rated among  the  Chilenos  gradually,  and  in  a  long 
course  of  time :   the  custom-house  regulatipns,.  in 
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order  to  prevent  smuggling,  render  it  unlawful  for 
anjr  boat  or  vessel  to  enter  any  harbour  or  creek 
vhich  is   not  a  pu»i»  rayado.      Now  along  an 
extent  of  coast  above  1,000  miles  in  length,  pre- 
senting at  every  few  miles'  distance  little  bays  or  in- 
lets, there  are  only  seven  places  thus  licensed,  viz., 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Guasoo,  Valparaiso,  Maule,  Con- 
cepdon,  and  Valdivia ;  no  boat  can  depart  from  one 
to  another  of  these  places  without  license  from  the 
officers  of  the  three  principal  ports  of  Coquimbo,  Val- 
paraiso, and  Concepcion,  where  custom-houses  are 
establisfaed:  no  vessel  arriving  from  any  place  beyond 
the  coast  can  enter  any  but  these  three  places,  which 
are  the  sea-ports  of  the  three  great  jurisdictions.  Lord 
Cochrane,  while  in  the  service  of  the  state,  never 
ceased  to  impress  upon  the  government  the  necessity 
of  some  alteration  of  the  laws  in  these  respects ;  but 
like  every  other  usdEul  suggestion,  it  was  received 
with  a  professed  acquiescence  in  its  utility,  but  with 
a  480ent  resdve  to  afford  no  relaxation  in  the  old 
established  principles  of  the  Spaniards.    These  re- 
strictions were  felt  by  many  of  the  natives,  but  upcm 
me  more  especially  they  bore  very  hard  on  many  oo* 
casions,  for  it  frequently  happened  that,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  tlie  road,  a  conveyance  of  heavy  arti- 
des  for  my  ertablishment  could  be  effected  only  by 
water  canriage,  its  distance  by  sea  being  no  more  dum 
ten  miles  from  Valpanuso.    During  general  CKHig- 
gins'  administration,  though  I  met  with  many  ob- 
structions, yet  by  repeated  appeals  to  the  superior 
authorities  in  Santiago,  I  always  procured  the  ne- 
cessary permission ;  but  after  his  abdication,  dificul- 
ties  were  so  multiplied  that  I  had  articles  remaining 
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in  Valparaiso  two  years.  Impediments  were  thrown 
in.  the  way  of  shipping  goods  belonging  to  Lord 
Cochrane  after  he  quitted  the  country,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
license  for  shipping  a  quantity  of  salted  beef  his 
Lordship  had  prepared  on  his  estate  in  Quintero 
for  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Owing  to  these  re^ 
strictions,  coasting  vessels  of  a  lai^er  class  are  very 
few ;  those  of  the  smaller  kind  are  absdutely  un« 
known.  Even  in  Valparaiso,  so  lately  as  IflSS,  no 
shore  boats  were  allowed  to  ply  in  the  bay,  so  that 
the  only  means  of  communicBting  from  the  shore  to 
the  shipping  was  by  means  of  dangerous  canoes  or 
ships'  boats,  which  casually  happened  to  be  on  shore, 
and  even  now  no  boat  is  allowed  to  land  any  wh^% 
but  in  front  of  the  custom-house.  Many  hacendados 
along  the  coast,  sensible  how  much  cheaper  their 
produce  could  be  transported  to  more  advantageous 
markets  by  sea  than  by  land,  have  a^ied  for 
licences  in  vain.  Even  propositions  for  improving 
the  produce  of  their  mines  were  not  admitted. 
Near  the  sea-coast,  to  the  northward  of  Copiiqio,  are 
some  valuable  mines  of  copper  in  a  sitoaticm  desti«- 
tute  of  wood  and  water,  and  separated  from  Copiapo 
by  an  almost  impassable  desert :  the  projirietors,  for 
the  last  five  years,  in  order  to  render  tbem  produo* 
tive,  have  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
transport  the  ore  by  sea,  to  any  point  oi  the  coasts 
of  Quilimari  and  La  Ligua,  where  there  exists 
abundance  of  provisions,  water,  wood,  and  ani- 
mals. Their  request  has  been  urged  through  every 
possible  interest;  but  &te  government,  feai^  of 
opening  facilities  for  smuggling,  have  reused  the 
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alightest  relaxation  of  the  existing  interdictory  sys- 
tem. While  snch  obstructions  exist,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  prospect  of  their  abatement,  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  the  creation  of  a  coasting  trade.  The 
distance .  by  land  from  Coqiumbo  to  Valparaiso  is 
148  leagues.  Both  Coquimbo  and  lUapel  are  the 
foci  of  the  copper  mining  establishments:  to  the  one 
facilities  of  water  conveyance  are  allowed,  to  the 
other  they  are  prohibited,  so  that  the  expence  of  the 
carriage  of  a  mule  load  of  copper  from  Illapel  to  the 
central  port  of  Chile,  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues, 
costs  five  dollars ;  while  the  conveyance  of  the  same 
weight  of  copper  by  sea  from  Coquimbd  to  the  same 
port,  a  distance  of  142  leagues^  is  only  fourteen  reals. 
Were  not  the  fiEunlity  of  water-carriage  permitted, 
the  cost  of  carriage  could  not  have  been  less  than 
-eight  dollars. 

But  Illapel  labours  under  still  greater  disadvan- 
tages, for  while  its  miners  are  obliged  to  suffer  the 
heavy  drawbacks  attendant  upon  the  land  carriage 
of  their  copper  to  Valparaiso  or  Coqxumbo,  those  of 
Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Guasco,  have  the  privilege 
of  embarking  it  at  once  in  their  own  ports^  and  the 
British  India  ships,  which  almost  exclusively  export 
the  Chile  copper,  are  allowed  to  take  in  their  cargoes 
in  these  places. 

Under  such  impediments,  water  conveyance  in 
small  craft,  whenever  it  can  be  obtained,  is  very 
heavy.  The  expence  of  launch  hire  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  Concon,  a  three  hours'  sailing  distance,  has 
always  cost  me,  besides  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a 
licence  for  every  launch  load,  as  much,  and  sometimes 
more,  than  the  price  of  freight  from  England  to 
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Chile.  I  conveyed,  at  different  times,  about  eighty 
tons'  weight  of  machinery  and  implements  in- 
tended for  my  establishment ;  the  hire  of  a  Jaunch, 
idiich  would  never  carry  more  than  two  tons  and  a 
half,  cost  me,  on  an  average,  forty-^ve  dollars  each 
trip  (9^.  sterling) ;  the  expences  of  landing  it  cost  a» 
much  more.  A  small  sdiooner,  which  conveyed 
tibirty  tons  of  beef  from  Quintero  to  Valparaiso  in 
two  trips,  the  distance  being  seventeen  miles,  cost 
800  dollars  (60/.  sterling).  I  mention  these  as  prac- 
tical  illustrations  which  have  fsdlen  under  my  own 
observation. 

These  impediments  have  naturally  retarded  the 
growth  of  a  fishing  trade  upon  a  coast  abounding 
with  fish :  and  the  efforts  still  made  to  procure  thid 
wholesome  food  are  as  rude  and  as  little  productive 
as  were  those  of  the  Indians  before  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  catching  of  fish  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  canoes,  or  balsas,  which  never  venture  a 
mile  from  the  coast.  These  canoes  areof  the  rudest 
possible  construction,  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands*  They  are  cut  out  of  a  large  tree, 
generally  the  bellota,  a  fine  species  of  laurel :  the 
largest  are  fifteen  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and 
eighteen  inches  de^,  their  bottom  partaking  of  the 
rounded  form  of  the  tree ;  both  ends  are  alike 
rounded :  they  are  guided  by  two  men,  who  sit  in 
the  bottom,  one  amidships,  who  rows  forward  the 
fragile  bark  with  a  double-Uaded  paddle,  which 
he  grasps  firmly  by  both  hands  in  the  middle, 
alternately  rowing  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
canoe,  by  a  reciprocating  motion  of  his  arms,  after 
die  manner  of  the  Esquimaux :  the  other  man  sits 
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ia  the  storn*  wkh  a  single-bladed  paddle,  wiUi  whidi 
he  steers  his  course :  the  eaaoe  is  furnished  with  two 
short  logs  of  cork-wood  lariied  on  the  sides  of  the 
gunwale,  when  thej  can  be  procured,  their  buoyancjr 
serving  to  prevent  the  vessd  from  upsetting.  The 
net,  which  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  Is  of 
a  small  size.  The  fidiemMn  both  spin  the  yam  tm 
wen  as  twist  the  Une^  and  dye  it  in  this  state  wHHt 
&e  astringent  bark  of  a  laurel  ^either  peumo  or 
linguy),  and  sometimes  that  of  the  moUe,  to  prevent 
its  decaying.  Stones  are  used  for  weights,  and  the 
cup-shaped  bases  of  the  depayed  leaves  of  the  cardon 
(pourretia  coarctata),  are  used  in  lieu  of  corks  as 
floats.  Their  shape  is  that  of  a  square  camooB 
drag-net.  For  fishing  upon  the  beach,  a  kind  of 
sem-net  is  also  used ;  canoes  are  employed  for  tide 
purpose  in  harbours  where,  the  water  is  smooth ;  but 
in  such  heavy  surfii  as  are  common  aloQg  the  sandy 
parts  of  the  coasts  where  no  boat  could  live,  a  balsa 
is  employed,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  it 
is  formed  of  two  equal  shaped  air-bladders,  eaeh 
about  ten  feet  long,  its  meridian  diameter  three  feet, 
one  end  being  larger  than  the  other :  each  air-vessd 
is  made  of  twti  seal  or  sea-elephant  skins,  takea  off 
whole,  and  joined  together  byatrans  versa!  seam,  sewed 
in  apecuUar  manner :  the  two  edges  cut  straight  are 
brought  together  as  if  for  sewing;  little  short  pegs 
of  wood,  or  rather  cactus  spines,  are  thrust  throng 
both  as  closely  as  possible ;  thin  strips  of  the  sane 
spines  are  twisted  backward  and  fenrard  round  eadi 
peg,  and  drawn  tight,  so  as  to  close  the  edges  in  a 
manner  which  prevents  the  air  from  passing  betwmn 
them :  the  strip  of  hide  or  thread  does  not  therefore 
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pass  dmmgh  the  skms  after  the  maimer  of  sewing, 
as  an  inward  pressure  has  a  tendenej  to  open  and 
odaige  the  stitehes^  so  as  to  allow  an  egreea  for  Ihe 
confined  air.  Fdor  to  nong  the  skins,  they  require 
to  be  moistened  and  well  softened :  they  are  Hxia  in- 
flated hy  means  of  a  long  tabe  of  the  same  material, 
to  whidi  a  man's  mouth  is  iqiplied;  and,  when  at 
length  filled  wilh  air,  the  tube  is  crossed  and  twisted 
round  a  small  stick :  when  at  sea,  should  any  mr 
escape,  they  are  easily  again  filled  hy  freab  inflations 
in  the  same  manner.  The  two  air  vessek  axe  coit- 
nected  together  by  hide  lashings  side  by  side ;  oTer 
the  larger  end  a  platftnm  of  light  sticks  is  secured, 
upon  which  the  net  is  placed,  and  ibe  fisherman  sits 
who  throws  out  ibe  sean.  Another  man  sits  upon 
two  sticks,  fixed  over  the  smaller  end  of  the  balsa,  to 
that  his  1^  hang  down  between  die  vessde  into  the 
sea.  In  both  lumds  he  grasps  a  very  long  double^ 
Uad^  paddle,  which  he  anpioys  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  described  in  managing  a  canoe*  Leaving, 
therefoire,  one  end  of  the  rope  on  shore^  tbb  balsa 
proceeds  to  sea  through  a  tremendoiarBurf,  thi6  fisher- 
man dropping  the  net  as  he  proceeds,  and  returns 
in  an  arched  direction  again  to  the  8h<«e,  bdnging 
with  him  the  other  end  of  the  sean,  other  fishermen 
drawing.in  both  ends  of  the  net  at  an  equal  rate; 
and  thus  they  catch  the  fish,  which  are  drawn  into 
a  bag-net  in  the  middle  of  die  seen. 

The  coasts  of  Chile  present  a  fine  fidbing  ground^ 
had  but  the  people  the  means  and  the  courage  forem* 
ploying  their  exertions  for  fifty  nules  off  the  coast : 
thttre  is  a  fine  bottom  at  from  100  to  SOO  fathoms, 
on  a  bank  which  would,  doubtlessly,  present  a  plen- 
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tiful  supply   to  the  fisherman :   did  they  potaeas 
boats  and  good  nets. they  would  soon  become  exodb- 
lent  fishermen ;  but,  profligate  and  lazy  as  they  are, 
together  with  the  want  of  better  material  but  little 
good  arises  from  their  exertions*     The  government 
of  general  O'Higgins  felt  in  some  foree  the  neoestity 
of  encouraging  a  nursery  for.  seamen ;  bujt,  fearful  .of 
fiEurilitating  smuggling,  they  n^tected  the  proper 
method,  and  had  recourse  to  some  very  ineflBdent 
regulations.      A  decree  was  passed,  granting  the 
fishermen  rights  of  possession   upon  land   which 
could  but  little  encourage  their  habits  of  seaman- 
ship :  upon  every  line  of  coast  where  a  canoe  or 
balsa  could  land,  however  long  in  extent,  the  fisb- 
ermen  could  demand  an  imdisturbed  right  for  the 
distance  of  eighty  yards  in  depth  from  high  water 
mark ;    and  they   were   privileged  to  claim  firom 
^very  hadendo  room  for  their  huts,  and  food. for 
their  cattle.      This  measure  is  a  great  detriment 
to  the  farmer ;  for  the  fisherman,  feeling  himself  in- 
dependent, is  no  longer  obliged  to  seek  his  mainte- 
nance  by  fishing,  preferring  rather  to  lurk  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  support  his  family  by  stealing 
of  cattle,  and  by  other  acts  of  depredation^     One  of 
the  fishermen  is  appointed  as  *' judge"  over  his  fel- 
lows, but  instead  of  preventing  depredation,  he  only 
encourages  and  protects  unlicenced  robbery  of  the 
neighbourhood :  there  is  not  in  all  Chile  any  race  of 
people  so  abandoned,  lazy,  and  worthless  as  the 
fishermen. 

These  relations  will  appear  almost  incredible,  bat 
when  we  reflect  on  the  benumbing  despotism  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  the  ignorance  and  dependence  in 
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which  all  its  colonies  were  kept,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
surprised  at  the  excess  to  which  these  were  carried 
in  the  particulars  related.  But  that  the  same 
system  should  still  continue  to  be  pursued  by  the  in- 
dependent government  proves  the  shocking  extent 
to  which  debasement  has  been  carried  even  among 
the  best  informed  people  in  those  colonies,  and  the 
almost  hopelessness  of  improvement. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  manufactures, 
products,  and  industry  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  trade  of  Chile  is  extremely  limited,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  the  attention  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men is  directed  to  the  employment  of  capital  abroad, 
it  is  the  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  undeceived 
respecting  countries  so  much  unknown,  and  yet  so 
highly  valued  for  their  supposed  capabilities  for  the 
employment  of  their  capital.  Throughout  all  South 
America  there  is  scarcely  any  way  of  employing 
capital  in  a  large  way,  more  especially  so  in  Chile 
and  Peru.  In  the  capacity  of  an  habilitador 
of  mines  any  one  might  advance  small  sums  of 
money  with  a  chance  of  considerable  profit,  but  this, 
like  our  lotteries,  is  at  a  very  hazardous  risk,  and 
more  especially  to  a  foreigner,  but  ill  acquainted 
with  the  localities,  customs,  and  character  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  country,  who  must  feel  repugnance 
in  placing  himself  upon  a  level  with  the  barbarous 
people  he  must  have  to  deal  with,  and  without  which 
success  in  any  case  would  be  quite  impossible,  as  a 
merchant  or  foreign  capitalist  has  no  chance  of  em- 
ploying capital  but  in  the  traffic  of  the  fruits  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  hazardous  commerce  in  foreign 
goods.    The  consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  is 
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at  all  times  very  limited ;  the  introductioii  of  a  small 
consignment  of  any  one  article  immediately  lowers 
the  wholesale  price  to  a  losing  account :  indeed,  the 
markets  of  Chile  must  continue  to  he  very  uncertain, 
as  the  supply  is  always  sent  at  randcmi,  without  any 
regard  to  the  real  consumption;  most  articles  are 
dierefore  sent  in  great  excess,  and,  consequently, 
sell  to  an  immense  loss,  while  others  are  so  scarce  at 
times  as  to  be  with  difficulty  obtained :  goods  sent 
from  Europe  are  not  hond  fide  mercantile  adven- 
tures,  but  consignments  sent,  in  comparatively  small 
allotments  by  numerous  adventurers  and  manufactu- 
rers at  home  unknown  to  one  another,  to  British 
agents  in  Chile,  who  sell  them  to  the  best  advantage ; 
but  who,  after  deducting  their  heavy  commis- 
sions and  charges,  are  seldom  able  to  send  home 
nett  remittances  above  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent 
upon  real  invoices;  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Chile  entails  in  most  cases  a  loss  to  the  home  ad- 
venturers. I  will  give  a  remarkable  illustration 
in  proof:  within  the  last  three  years  an  auction 
establishment  has  been  permitted  in  Valparaiso, 
where  all  allotments  of  damaged  goods  have  been 
sold :  and  goods  mildewed  and  injured  by  sea  water^ 
so  as  to  be  depreciated  to  half  their  valiie,  have 
been  sometimes  sold  at  this  auction  at  higher  prices 
than  the  merchants  were  able  to  dispose  of  simi- 
lar sound  goods  in  their  warehouses;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  merchants  found  it  a  more  ad- 
vantageous way  of  disposing  of  the  sound  goods 
than  the  regular  way :  this  would  seem  inconsistent 
were  it  not  for  the  petty  nature  of  the  trade  of  Chile. 
A  mercantile  agent  cannot  part  the  contents  of  a  sin- 
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gle  pack^e,  whereas^  in  an  auction,  a  single  pftekage, 
or  a  small  number  of  pieces  are  allotted  together  in 
assortments  better  suited  to  f&e  small  means  of  the 
^opkeq>er9  '^hb  can  afford  to  giVe  proportionally 
higher  prices  for  a  small  quantity  than  he  can.  for  a 
buffer  bulk :  this  is  particularly  the  case  ih  Man- 
chester and  Scotch  goods,  Bhawls,  woollen  cloths, 
ftc.,  and  shows  upon  how ''  very  limited  a  scale  the 
trade  of  Chile  can  be  carried  on. 

In  national  produce  but  little  chance  exists  of  em* 
ploying  capital  to  advantage,  from  the  small  amount 
of  the  demand  and  consumption,  and  the  mode  of 
bargaining,  which  can  only  be  done  by  natives. 
Great  dilfficulties  oppose  themselves  to  frequent  in- 
terchanges of  property,  on  account  of  the  heavy  ex- 
pence  in  the  conveyance  of  all  produce  and  commo- 
dities. Suppose,  for  instance,  any  one  desire  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  Aconcagua,  or 
a  quantity  of  copper  in  lUapel,  he  would  find  that 
the  holder  of  the  article  would  only  bargain  for 
its  sale  by  a  regular  contract,  signed  by  both 
parties,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  send  at  his  own 
risk,  the  money  in  hard  dollars,  to  the  seller :  pur- 
chases can  only  be  made  with  money  remittances, 
80  that  if  large  payments  are  to  be  effected,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  purdiaser  should  go  himself  with  the 
money,  and  put  himself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
riding  a  distance  of  from  100  to  SOO  miles,  since  few 
servants  or  dependants  can  be  trusted  with  large 
simis :  the  usual  mode  of  sending  small  sums  in  the 
way  of  payment,  is  by  the  arriero  who  delivers  the 
goods,  but  the  money  goes  in  this  case  at  the  risk  of 
the  purchaser.     These  people  are  generally  very 
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honest ;  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  trust  the  best  of  them  with  any  large  sum, 
as  the  temptation  might  be  too  great.  The  ex- 
change is  better  effected  between  Santiago  and  Val- 
paraiso, since  in  the  former  place  there  are  two 
muleteers  of  considerable  property,  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  delivering  money  en- 
trusted to  their  servants  at  per  centage  upon  its 
value ;  but  this  am  be  effected  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

AGRICULTURE. — ^TENURES. 

'  ... 

Chile  divided  by  the  King  of  Spain  among  360  Adv€ntiiren.^ft 
ProductiTe  and  Unproductive  Lands-^—Catde  Estates.*— Ex- 
tent of  Pasture. — Mortality  of  Cattle. — Management.'^-Rodeo. 
Condition  of  Tenants. — Manners  of  the  Proprietors.— Agricul- 
tural. Estates. — ^Tenures. — Condition  of  Tenants. — Descent  of 
Landed  Property.^ — Laws. — Farming  Pxoce»es^ — Implements. 
Division  of  Labour. 


.  After  the  conquest  of  Chile  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  king  of  Spain  divided  it  into  360  portions,  and 
gave  it  to  as  many  adventurers.  In  consequence  of 
the  Spanish  laws  of  descent,  these  possessions  hav^ 
been  subdivided,  and  the  number  of  proprietors 
considerably  increased,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
these  estates  are  even  at  the  present  day  very 
large. 

In  the  geographical  description  of  the  country 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
land  is  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  The  hilly  parts 
are,  however,  useful  for  cattle  grazing.  The  nu- 
merous gorges  which  fall  into  the  ravines  being 
wooded,  afford  not  only  shelter,  but  pasture,  when 
the  surface  of  the  hills  themselves  becomes  dried  up. 
A  mere  glimpse  of  the  map  of  Chile  will  show  that 
the  level  irrigatable  land,  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
is  in  proportion  to.  the  small  hilly  land  which  is 
imcultivable.      It  is  therefore  evident,  that  what 
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has  been  so  frequently  related  respecting  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  Chile  must  be  taken  with  great  limi- 
tation. 

The  lands  of  Chile  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  those  in 
which  cattle  may  be  reared.  Some  of  the  estates 
consist  of  one  or  the  other  kind  of  land,  but  by  ieLt 
the  greater  number  consist  of  both  kinds.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  such  as  are  adapted  for 
cattle-breeding  are  the  most  valuable ;  and,  as  the 
grand  object  of  the  hacendados  is  directed  to  this 
species  of  farming,  I  shall  first  describe  the  estates 
of  this  class. 

No  one  must  imagine  that  any  of  the  modes  of 
fanning  which  have  been  carried  to  sudi  perfection 
in  Europe  have  been  adopted  in  Chile.  We  must 
remove  from  our  minds  all  ideas  of  rich  level 
meadows,  fine  grass  pastures,  enclosures,  farm- 
houses*  sheds,  barns,  markets,  &c.  &c ;  we  must 
bric^  back  our  noticms  to  a  more  pristine  condition, 
and  fancy  the  country  in  a  wild  and  natural  state, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  simple  mode  of  fanning 
which  I  shall  have  to  describe.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  select,  as  an  instance,  one  estate,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  serve  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
whole ;  for  all  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
management.  The  boundary  of  an  estate  gsierally 
is  either  the  bank  of  a  river  or  an  eslero,  or  the  ex- 
tended ridge  of  a  mountainous  cordon ;  the  lines  of 
demarcation  are  no  where  fixed  but  in  the  records 
of  the  courts  of  law;  fences  indeed  are  seldom 
known,  except  in  cases  of  partial  inclosnres  in  the 
valleys,  whidb  are  held  in  reserve  when  subsistence 
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18  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  more  open  parts. 
The  surface  of  an  estate  we  may  conceive  to  be 
divided  into  numerous  deep  hollows  and  ravines 
called  cazones,  and  subdivided  into  smaller  delves 
called  quebradas :  we  must  suppose  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  hills  to  be  studded  with  bushes,  while 
the  quebradas  are  beset  with  loflty  ever-green  trees* 
whose  shade  serves  to  perpetuate  little  rills  of  fresh 
water,  which  otherwise  would  soon  be  evaporated, 
if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun :  let  us  imagine 
such  a  country  extending  over  a  surface  of  twelve 
square  leagues,  or  about  60,000  acres^  with  about 
fiOOO  acres  of  irrigatable  ground,  and  we  shall 
have  a  fiair  sample  of  the  kind  of  estate  most  com* 
monly  kept  as  cattle  farms. 

As  it  rains  only  in  the  three  winter  months  of 
tiie  year,  the  pasture  upon  the  hills  is  of*  very  short 
duration ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  that  no  grass  grows 
upon  them:  but  in  the  intervals  between  the 
bushes  the  ground  is  thinly  covered  with  numerous 
little  flowers,  herbaceous  plants,  and  tuberose  roots, 
which,  immediately  after  the  first  rains,  shoot  out 
and  produce  a  pleasing  verdant  covering,  of  which 
it  is  destitute  more  than  half  the  year.  These 
plants,  aftar  flowering,  soon  faAe  and  die  away, 
giving  to  the  whole  face  of  the  country  an  ap« 
pearance  of  being  scorched  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  first  rains  generally  take  place  in 
May,  during  which  month  there  are  not  usually 
more  than  eight  days  of  rain;  from  this  time 
^verdure  proceeds  with  a  rapidity  truly  surprising : 
its  progress  is  rapid  during  the  few  rainy  dajns  in 
June,  July,  and  August     In  November  the  whole 
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begins  to  assume  a  bumt-up  appearance,  and  firom 
December  to  May  the  country  bears  an  aspect  of 
barrenness,  which  ill  accords  with  the  notions  en*- 
tertained  in  Europe  respecting  the  beautiful  country 
of  Chile.  From  July  to  December,  therefore,  the  hills 
afford  a  tolerable  sustenance  to  the  cattle.  Some  dis- 
tricts toward  the  Cordillera  are  thiidy  covered  with 
a  kind  of  wild  oat,  called  tiatina ;  and  indeed  the 
estates  bordering  upon  the  main  Cordillera  are  said 
to  afford  the  best  and  most  lasting  pastures.  Such 
parts  of  the  enclosed  groimds  before-mentioned,  as 
are  not  cultivated  for  wheat,  maize,  beans,  or 
garden  produce,  contain  the  cardales,  the  reserved 
pastures  where  cardos  are  left  to  propagate.  The 
cardo  is  a  perennial  plant,  fading  away  every  year 
down  to  the  root,  which  never  dies,  but  throws  out 
next  season  numerous  shoots,  from  which  proceed 
large  bunches  of  prickly  esculent  leaves  of  thistle- 
like growth,  and  from  among  them  rise  several 
flower-stalks,  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet :  it 
is  an  onicus,  the  cardoon  of  our  gardens,  and  was 
introduced  from  Spain  into  Chile  expressly  for 
fodder  for  cattle,  which  are  extremely  fond  of  it 
The  best  and  richest  lands  are  chosen  for  c^irdales. 
From  November  to  February,  or  even  to  March, 
when  the  hills  no  longer  afford  sustenance,  the 
cattle  are  driven  into  the  cardales.  In  March  they 
are  allowed  to  roam  over  the  garden  grounds,  the 
little  stubble  of  which  serves  for  a  while  to  keep 
the  poor  animals  alive :  henceforward,  till  some 
time  after  the  rainy  season,  the  cattle  roam  from 
hill  to  hill  in  search  of  a  mouthful  of  food,  in  de« 
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fault  of  whicli>  they  are    forced  to  subsist  upon 
green  bushes  and  dried  leaves  of  trees. 

The  food  found  upon  such  estates  is  barely  sufiB- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  and  for  the  procreation  of 
the  cattle:  nothing  more  is  looked  for;  they  are 
never.sufficiently  fat  for  killing  except  at  one  time 
of  the  year,  when  the  pasture  is  at  its  height,  and 
they  are  then  sufficiently  muscular  for  making 
charqui.  When  required  for  the  supply  of  towns, 
it  is  usual  to  convey  them  to  the  irrigated  lucefn 
pastures,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  Aconcagua, 
where  they  are  fattened  for  butchering.  In  years 
when  little  rain  faUs  in  Chile  there  is  always  a 
terrible  mortality  among  the  cattle :  it  is  but  few 
that  can  comparatively  subsist  for  many  months 
upon  underwood  and  bushes. 

Upon  a  grazing  estate  the  proprietor  seldom  per- 
mits many  persons  to  reside :  the  animals,  being  bred 
up  quite  wild,  would  be,  scared  away  from  the 
pasturage  by  the  continual  passing  by  of  men  on 
horseback,  and  by  dogs;  and  there  is  also  less 
chance  of  robbery  where  there  are  fewer  persons  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Such  an  estate  has, 
therefore,  only  a  mayordomo,  and  a  capataz,  or  princi- 
pal herdsman,  whose  general  business  is  to  look  after 
the  titock  of  cattle,  and  who  directs  the  few  vaqueros, 
or  herdsmen,  whose  duty  is  to  drive  the  cattle  from 
one  part  of  the  estate  to  another,  as  the  meaps  of 
subsistence  can  be  found.  About  the  month  of 
^September,  when  the  cattle  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition, it  is  usual  to  hold  rodeos,  that  is,  to  con- 
gregate the  cattle  towards  certain  fixed  spots  near 
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where  there  are  enclosures  or  pens  for  receiving 
them. 

The  term  rodeo  is  generally  used  for  any  collec- 
tion of  cattle  on  one  spot,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
counting,  of  taking  stock,  of  selecting,  or  of  re- 
moving into  particular  gorges  or  poturos  ;  whether 
for  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  tithes,  the 
marking  of  young  heifers  and  steers,  or  for  allotting 
certain  animals  for  sale,  or  for  slaughter,  with  the 
view  to  the  preparatibn  of  charqui  and.  tallow. 

The  rodeo  is  a  time  of  general  amusement;  and 
though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  few  tenants  of  each  par* 
ticular  farm  to  collect  the  cattle,  they  are  generally 
assisted  by  the  vaqueros  of  neighbouring  estates, 
who  come  to  look  out  for  strayed  cattle,  and  by 
guasos  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  who  come  to 
assist  merely  for  diversion,  for  it  is  no  small  sport 
with  them  to  gallop  up  the  hills  and  down  the  dales, 
driving  before  them  the  wild  cattle  that  they  search 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  gorges,  and  dodge  them 
among  the  trees,  from  one  recess  to  another ;  and 
the  hallowing,  the  hooting,  the  lassoing,  the  sport 
shown  upon  these  occasions,  are  to  the  peasantry  the 
greatest  possible  amusement. 

The  place  of  the  rodeo  is  generally  on  some  flat 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  near  to  the  farm 
house;  here  large  corales  or  pens  of  several  divisions 
are  adapted  for  the  more  ready  separation  of  the 
cattle :  the  corales  are  generally  of  a  square  form, 
and  made  of  poles  or  rude  trunks  of  trees,  closely 
set  together,  and  let  into  the  ground.  There  is  on 
all  rodeos  a  gaiety  and  an  activity  seldom  observed 
at  other  times  among  the  Chilenos,  since  it  affords 
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barbarous  sports  suited  to  their  habits;  they  are 
generally  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  theii^  gayest 
ponchos,  are  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  gallop^ 
about  \Hth  their  lassoes  in  hand.  The  vaqueros  are 
habited  in  like  manner,  only  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  kind  of  Indian  boot  or  spatterdash, 
made  of  untanned  hide,  curiously  marked  and  cut 
on  the  edges  into  long  thin  stripes  or  thongs,  some 
of  which,  in  lieu  of  buttons,  are  drawn  through  a  line 
of  small  holes  made  on  the  opposite  edge,  thus  form- 
ing a  lacing  along  the  outside  of  each  1^ :  above 
the  knee  the  boot  is  not  closed,  but  extends  upward 
in  a  flattened  form  before  the  thigh,  not  unlike  a 
piece  of  armour,  only  that  it  stands  erect :  the  use 
of  this  is  to  protect  the  legs,  knees,  and  hands,  in 
galloping  after  the  cattle,  from  the  hard  talon-like 
prickles  of  tiie  leaves  of  the  cardon  (the  pourretia 
coarctata),  a  kind  of  aloe-like  looking  magnificent 
shrub,  which  in  some  places  beset  the  hills  and 
plains  in  the  cattle  tracks,  so  as  to  render  them 
almost  impassable:  were  it  not  for  these  boots,  the 
legs  of  the  rider  would  be  dreadfully  lacerated.  The 
cattle  are  generally  frightened  out  of  the  almost  im- 
penetrable shrubbery  and  recesses  in  the  numerous 
gorges^  by  the  hollowing  and  yelling  of  the  horse- 
men ;  the  vaqueros  are  always  most  forward  in  the 
pursuit,  especially  among  the  prickly  thickets.  The 
grand  rodeo  generally  lasts  three  days ;  the  first 
•  being  occupied  in  searching  the  principal  quebradas, 
and  driving  the  cattle  into  places  whence  they  cannot 
well  roam  out  of  sight ;  the  second  being  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  labour,  and  the  gathering  of 
the  collected  cattle  near  the  corales ;  the  third  be- 
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gins  with  driving  the  whole  into  the  enclosed  pens,  and 
dividing  them  as  required  into  the  several  partitions. 
Herein  consists  the  greatest  amusement,  as  there  is 
an  opportunity  afforded  and  a  competition  opened 
to  all  the  guasos  for  displaying  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  lasso,  of  which  they  are  very  fond :  it  is 
indeed  surprising  to  witness  the  command  they  exert 
over  the  most  powerful  animal.  The  capataz  issues 
his  directions  to  the  vaqueros,  by  whom  the  several 
peons  are  guided  in  the  selection  of  the  cattle.  This 
is  also  an  amusement  in  which  the  first  people  of  the 
country  take  great  diversion;  females  too  of  every 
condition  flock  from  all  parts  in  their  best  clothes  to 
attend  these  rodeos :  at  this  time  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  all  are  on  a  level.  The  evenings 
of  these  days  are  periods  of  gneat  diversion,  and 
merry-making;  chinganas,  feasting,  drinking,  sing- 
ing, and  such  like  national  amusements  prevail.  On 
each  day  an  heifer  is  killed  by  the  mayor-domo,  and 
distributed  among  the  assisting  people.  Other 
days  are  subsequently  devoted  to  the  disposal  of  the 
selected  cattle,  whether  in  killing,  marking,  or 
driving  away  those  sold ;  while  all  the  remaining 
stock  is  again  set  at  liberty,  and  driven  to  those  par- 
ticular feeding  spots  which  the  mayor-domo  may 
appoint.  The  mode  of  killing,  the  preparation  of 
charqui,  of  tallow,  and  of  hides,  as  well  as  the  maa- 
ner  of  marking  cattle,  has  been  elsewhere  described. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  estate :  the  ma- 
nagement of  such  an  estate  is  attended  with  very 
little  expence :  the  mayor-domo  is  generally  paid 
120  dollars  per  annum,  the  capata  has  100  dollars, 
the  vaqueros  (and  we  will  suppose  there  are  three) 
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have  80  dollars  each ;  the  ovejero^  or  shepherd,  is  • 
paid  70  doUars ;  his  children  take  care  of  the  sheep ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  haciendado  to  lease 
out  to  a  few  poor  old  tenants,  who  are  assigned  cer- 
tain places  of  residence,  a  flock  of  200  or  SOO  sheep, 
on  condition  that  ihey  deliver  annually  to  the  mayor- 
domo  a  certain  proportion  of  increase :  the  smplus 
augmentation  of  the  flock  belongs  to  them,  and  is 
greater  according  to  the  care  taken  of  the  flock.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  proprietors  to  have  as  few  tenants 
as  possible  upon  the  estate,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  to  assist  in  the  rodeos,  as  well  general 
as  partial :  these  are  kept  as  dependant  as  possible, 
and  too  poor  to  aspire  to  the  rearing  or  obtaining  of 
cattle  of  any  kind  :  for  their  use  a  number  of  horses 
are  kept  upon  the  hadenda,  so  that  they  may  have 
no  excuse  for  keeping  beasts  of  their  own.  On  all 
occasions  required  by  the  mayor-domo,  every  tenant 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  be  called  upon  to 
devote  so  many  whole  days  in  any  work  according  to 
a  stated  period  of  service  (servicio  is  the  name  given  to 
this  obligation).  These  periods  are  not  continued  ne- 
cessarily in  succession,  but  generally  apart  and  arbi- 
trary, according  to  the  will  of  the  master  or  his  bai- 
liff*:  fifteen  days  is  usually  the  smallest  period  of 
service :  these  he  must  devote  entirely  in  any  em- 
ployment without  pay ;  he  must  likewise  give  up  his 
time  for  any  further  number  of  days  for  very  low 
wages ;  the  tenant  must  be  the  slave  of  the  master. 
This  kind  of  tenure  necessarily  has  a  bad  moral 
tendency  upon  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes, 
but  it  is  so  universal  over  the  whole  country,  and 
being  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  it,  it  has  become  so 
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habitual  that  no  one  thinks  it  a  hardship.  A  tenant 
may  also  be  sent  away  on  some  dispatch  to  the  dis- 
tance of  above  a  hundred  leagues ;  he  nevar  grum- 
bles, but  obeys,  receiving  only  a  real,  or  sispenoe» 
per  day  for  his  maintenance  on  the  road. 

Under  such  a  system  of  management  we  may  rea^ 
dily  conceive  a  cattle  estancia  to  be  well  attended  to^ 
with  comparatively  little  or  no  expence  to  the  land- 
lord. Indeed,  an  estate  of  the  size  before-mentioned, 
which  probably  is  capable  of  maintaining  £rom  5,000 
to  8,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages,  will  not  cost  more 
than  500  dollars  for  the  total  expence  of  manage- 
ment :  the  annual  amount  of  increase,  sold,  or  killed 
off,  will  be  800  head,  which  formerly,  at  eight  dol- 
lars each,  produced  6,400  dollars  revenue,  but  which 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  cattle 
during  the  last  few  years,  when  a  heifer  is  worth 
twenty  dollars,  produces  to  the  proprietor  a  rental 
of  16,000  dollars. 

This  kind  of  estate  yields  a  more  constant  profit, 
and  requires  less  trouble  in  management,  than  any 
other ;  and  this,  to  a  man  of  Spanish  education  and 
habit,  is  the  greatest  desideratum.  The  proprietor 
must,  however,  be  frequently  on  his  estate ;  he  must 
be  acquainted  with  every  nook  and  recess;  must 
frequently  ride  over  all  parts,  and  be  able  to  recog^ 
nize  every  animal,  in  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  his 
mayor-domo :  he  must  be  bred  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  all  the  little  arts  of  roguery  the  peons  would 
have  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the 
cattle :  in  fine,  though  he  may  assume  the  finer  aiis 
of  a  caballero  when  in  the  town,  he  must  be  in  spirit 
and  in  education  a  p^ect  guaso,  or  he  will  never 
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reader  his  estate  as  productiye  as  it  is  capable  of 
being  made.  Hence  every  hacendado  brings  up  his 
sons  to  the  practical  part  of  the  management ;  they 
Uve  among  peons  from  their  infancy,  from  whom 
they  acqtdre  all  their  habits,  and  follow  the  same 
half-«avage  life,  tmtil  polished  by  the  assistance  of 
the  padre,  or  firiar,  attached  to  the  household,  who 
teaches  them  to  read  and  write ;  then  it  is  that  they 
acquire  that  smooth-faced  civility,  that  external  ap« 
pearance  of  information,  that  air  of  importance,  that 
cunning  and  egotism,  which  distinguishes  them  more 
readily  from  the  lower  orders.  Previous  to  acquiring 
any  interest  in  the  estate,  that  is,  so  long  as  their 
father  lives,  they  commonly  enter  into  collusion  with 
the  tenants  and  neighbours  in  acts  of  robbery ;  they 
drink,  gamble,  and  debauch,  in  common  with  the 
guasos,  and  are  the  most  applauded  vagabonds 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  only  when  interest 
guides  them,  on  coming  to  their  inheritance,  that 
their  selfish  feelings  come  into  full  play ;  then  it  is 
that  they  instinctively  assume  that  tjnrannical  power 
bver  their  former  associates,  with  whom  they  never 
cease  to  place  themselves  on  an  apparent  level  when- 
ever it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so.  Such  are  the 
hacendados  of  Chile,  and  such  must  be,  more  or  less, 
their  education,  in  order  to  make  their  stock  produc- 
tive. The  estate-house,  generally  speaking,  is  little 
better  than  a  bam.  The  females  of  the  family 
usually,  though  not  in  all  cases,  reside  now  and  then 
in  the  capital,  where,  should  the  proprietor  himself 
be  called,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should  return  to 
his  estate  at  all  rodeos  and  ^  at  oth^  times,  his  pre* 
sence  being  frequently  necessary. 
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While  speaking  of  cattle  estates,  I  ought  not  to 
omit  the  mention  of  a  custom  generally  prevalent 
throughout  Chile :  no  tenant  is  allowed  to  accommo- 
date a  stranger  or  a  traveller  in  his  house  above 
twelve  hours,  without  giving  notice  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  arrival  of  such  visitor  upon  the  estate :  it  is, 
moreover,  his  duty  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  he  is  able, 
the  avocation,  destination,  and  business  of  the  tra- 
veller. In  some  estates  this  is  a  very  severe  kard- 
ship,  where  the  tenant  resides  ten  or  twenty  miles 
off  the  estate-house ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
tance, any  n^lect  of  this  obligation  is  rigorously 
punished  by  the  landlord.  The  intention  of  this 
practice  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  cattle ; 
for  if  any  one  arrive  on  the  farm  without  the  appear- 
ance of  travelling  onward,  he  becomes  immediately 
an  object  of  suspicion,  and  other  tenants  are  dispatched 
to  watch  his  movements  :  if  the  person  cannot  give  a 
good  account  of  himself,  he  is  sent  away  by  the  road 
he  came,  without  ceremony.  The  vaqueros,  or  some 
of  the  most  trusty  tenants,  have  their  dwellings  sta- 
tioned at  eligible  distant  points  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  watch  on  strangers,  and  these  enjoy  more 
extensive  privileges  than  others. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  or  in  the  most  frequented 
roads,  this  obligation  cannot  be  put  in  force ;  but  in 
the  more  distant  farms  the  practice  is  common  at 
the  present  day. 

There  are  but  few  haciendas  or  estates  wholly 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  since,  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  the  natural  pasture  fails,  the 
stubble  is  valuable  as  fodder,  and  since  the  portions 
of  irrigatable  land  are  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
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They  are  generally  in  natrow  vallies>  enclosed  by 
larger  portions  of  hilly  ground,  so  that  with  equal 
facility  the  two  objects  of  farming  and  grazing  can 
be  combined  together. 

Here  the  same  miserable  dependance  of  the  poor 
upon  the  rich  prevails  ;  the  interests  of  the  humble 
cultivator  are  wholly  -  sacrificed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  landlord.  Land  is  never  leased  out  to  the  poor 
tenants  but  from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  pro- 
prietor .  may  at  his  pleasure  turn  any  one  who  dis* 
pleases  him  off  his  estate.  These  people  are  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  devoid  of  comfort;  neither  means 
nor  opportunity  are  within  their  reach  for  edu- 
cating their  children;  very  few  can  either  read. or 
write ;  universally  they  are  without  capital,  and  in 
all  respects  are  dependant  upon  the  landlord.  I 
shall  select,  for  illustration,  examples  from  the  best 
lands  in  the  country,  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
about  Aconcagua  and  Rancagua,  where  land  is  let 
out  for  twelve  doUars,  frequently  for  twenty  dollars 
the  quadra.  The  tenants  have  no  oxen  of  their 
own ;  money  is  advanced  to  them  by  the  landlord 
at  the  harvest  season,  when  oxen  are  hired,  as  is 
also  a  troop  of  mares  for  threshing.  All  this,  and 
every  other  sort  of  assistance,  comes  from  the  pro- 
prietor, and  is  paid  for  from  the  produce  of  the 
land :  what  remains  is  generally  bought  up  by  thef 
hacendado^  previous  to  the  harvest,  at  a  price  which 
leaves  the  poor  farmer  scarcely  any  profit  This 
want  of  cajHtal  among  the  better  order  of  labouring 
people  renders  them  wholly  dependant  on  the  land- 
lord, but  not  necessarily  so,  for  any  stranger,  by 
advancing  money  to  enable  the  farmer  to  get  in 
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his  crop  to  a  more  profitable  advantage,  may  se- 
cure the  whole  produce  at  a  very  moderate  rate 
of  purchase :  but  here  the  stranger  runs  gneat 
risks ;  the  farmer  may  turn  rogue,  and  sell  his  pro^ 
duce  to  another,  leaving  the  stranger  to  seek  the 
best  remedy  he  can.  On  the  contrary,  the  landlord 
has  the  fullest  security,  the  produce  being  upon  his 
own  lands;  and  his  mayor-domo  seeing  that  it  is 
duly  placed  in  possession  of  his  master.  Hence  it 
has  become  a  custom  throughout  the  whole  country 
for  the  landlord  to  buy  up  the  produce  of  the  te- 
nants at  two-thirds,  or  one  half,  of  whAt  the  farmer 
would  procure,  had  he  the  necessary  funds  at  his 
command  to  get  in  his  crops.  In  preseliting  a 
general  view  of  the  real  state  of  agriculture,  we 
must  not  take  the  instances  of  the  last  three  jrears, 
which  were  seasons  of  dearth  almost  unprecedented 
in  Chile,  and  which,  by  the  alteration  of  prices  they 
occasioned,  introduced  a  spirit  of  gahibling,  that  will 
require  a  year  or  two  of  abundance  to  destroy ;  but  I 
wiU  select  instances  which  I  witnessed  in  the  season  of 
1818,  1819,  and  1820, — seasons  such  as  had  been 
common  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  and  such  as 
will  in  all  probability  again  be  common  in  Chile ; 
when  the  farmer  in  harvest  times  never  sold  his  wheat 
at  a  price  above  four  reals  the  fanega  (two  shillings 
for  two  bushels  and  a  half.)  Upon  thei^e  data 
we  may  calculate  the  profit  a  farmer  might  dmve 
from  a  farm  of  five  quadras,  or  twenty-fbur 
acres,  supposing  him  to  cultivate  it  for  wheat 
The  quantity  of  seed .  consumed  in  the  sowing  of 
each  quadra  of  land  is  Hiree  fanegas:  he  will, 
therefore,  have  to  bon*ow  fifteen  fanegas  of  seed 
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from  his  landlotd^  for  whidi  ha  idU  hkre  to  return 

* 

out  of  the  produce,  according  to  the  usual  ciBtQitt-^ 
a  double  quantit^^  or  titiiiT"  fauegaa.  The  produce 
of  the  best  lauds  whiohiha^e  been  suoceasmly^culii^ 
tivfttad  is  twenty-fold  J  I  hftve  seldom  seoi  it*  oir 
an  average  exceed  twelve  i  aaad  during:  tihe  likat 
three  or  four  years  not  more  than  five  oi  sikv  Few 
lands  in  these  years  of  ssareiiy  ylolded>ttians^'bstitfae 
increased  priees  made  up  for  t^faet  geoerai  deficiency; 
I  have  seen  large  districts  of  wheat  crops  so  idined 
that  reaping  was  not  attempted,  the  cattle  being  at 
once  turned  in.  We  will,  however,  assume  the 
highest  produce  at  twenty-fold. 

The  usual  rate  of  hiring  oxen  is  ten  fanegas  of 
com  for  each  pair  borrowed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
produce  ;  the  piece  of  land  stated  will  require  from 

three  to  five  yokes  of  oxen.  Let  us  take  only  three 
'  pairs.  The  established  rate  of  hire  of  the  trobp  of 
mares  for  treading  out  the  corn  will  be  five  fanegas 
in  every  hundred  of  produce.  The  ploughing  of  the 
twenty-four  acres  of  ground  will  require  the  labour 
of  three  men.  These  men  cannot  plough  and  sow 
tbe  land  in  less  than  a  month,  nor  can  they  harvest 
the  produce  in  less  than  a  fortnight ;  the  hire  of  two 
peons  at  the  cheapest  rate,  induding  their  food,  will 
be  sixteen  dollars  for  the  month,  and  eight  dollars  for 
the  fortnight.  It  has  been  presumed  that  the  land- 
lord  affords  the  farmer  at  the  eariy  part  of  the  season 
a  considerable  advance  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
wheat  to  be  produced,  which  is  bargained  'for  ttt 
four  reals  per  fanega.  The  produce  of  a  good  crop 
is  assumed  to  be  SOO  fanegas :  after  setthig  apart 
the   tithes,    thirty  fanegas  for  the  diezmero,    he 
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will  have  to  hand  over  270  fanegas  to  the  landlord, 
excepting,  perhaps,  five  fanegas,  which  he  will 
reserve  for  his  family  consumption :  with  this,  and 
with  the  produce  of  his  chacra,  or  garden,  which 
will  afford  him  a  competent  supply  of  maize,  po- 
tatoes, heans,  and  pumpkins,  for  his  yearly  stock  of 
provisions,  he  will  be  able  to  supply  his  family  with 
as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and  this  is  all  they  expect. 
From  the  865  fanegas,  or  firom  the  value  of  them, 
will  be  taken; 

Fanegas. 

For  the  hire  of  seed •  •  •  •   SO 

— — — —  oxen SO 

—— —  equivalent  in  com  for  money 

• 

borrowed  to  pay  peons  • .  • .    48 
■  hire  of  mares  in  threshing  .  •    15 
I        expenses  in  threshing  ..••..    17 
— — .  equivalent  for  the  rent  due  to 

the  landlord 60 

Total  200 

The  value  of  these  200  fanegas,  which  he  may  con« 
sider  as  expended,  deducted  from  the  265  faunas 
(left  him  out  of  the  SOO  fanegas)  which  he  will  have 
to  deliver  over  to  his  patron,  will  afford  him  a  residue 
of  thirty-^fpur  dollars  in  money,  being  the  value  of 
sixty-five  fanegas  which  remain.  This  is  not  eqiu- 
valent  to  what  he  would  receive  as  a  hired  peon,  at 
four  dollars  the  month,  with  his  victuals  foipid  him ; 
many,  indeed,  of  these  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of 
lliring  themsdves  out  as  day-labourers  when  they 
find  their  purse  rather  low.     He  is,  however,  quite 
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Contented  with  his  gain,  so  long  as  he  can  maintain 
his  family,  and  has  some  small  surplus  to  spend  at 
the  pulperia ;  his  ambition  soars  no  higher. 

Money  is  of  no  use  to  the  generality  of  the  Chile- 
nos,  who  are  too  profligate  and  improvident  to  retain 
it  long  in  their  possession :  such  is  their  disposition 
for  gambling  and  debauchery,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  it  is  not  in  their  pow^r  to  obtain  any  great 
deal  of  it  by  their  exertions.    But  the  fault  is  not  so 
much '  inherent  in  them  as  in  the  whole  system 
reigning  throughout  the  country,  in  whicb  the  land- 
lord bears  no  small  share  of  the  1>lame :  litUe  in- 
ducement is  afforded  to  them  for  laying  by  or  pro- 
viding for  -  the  future,  even  were  they  in  the  least 
degree  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  advaur 
tages :  it  will  be  seen  what  little  desire  there  can 
be  of  raising  themselves  in  the  scale  of  society. 
The  hacendado,  instead  of  encouraging  habits  of 
firugaUty  and  forethought  in  the  tenant,  instead 
of  .allowing  him  to  feel  a  pride  ip  his  possession, 
in  improving  and  enriching  the  lands,  in  accumu- 
lating a  farm  stock,  in  making  conveniences  about 
his  dwelling,  takes  every  means  in  his  power  to 
keep  the  tenant    poor  and  miserable;   he  treats 
him  like  a  slave,  without  the  consciousness  of  so 
doing ;  he  refuses  him  the  use  of  his  hired  land  from 
the  moment  the  harvest  has  been  got  in ;  the  stub- 
ble and  the  pasture  are  greedily  sought  after  by  the 
landlord  for  the  benefit  of  his  cattle ;  and  on  this 
point,  above  all  others,  hb  is  most  tenacious,  so  as 
not  to  allow  the  tenant  to  keep  his  own  ploughing 
oxen,  but  at  rents  which  it  is  known  he  is  not  able 
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to  pay ;  in  fine»  the  poticjr  of  the  master  is  to  keep 
the  tenantry  m  a  state  c^  debas^uent,  and  to  make 
them  dependeiit  on  him  for  t^ery  thing. 
-  The  faiidlord  will  seldom  idlow  the  tenant  to 
taiM  his  tanfeho^  or  huk^upon  the  cultivated  grounds; 
&ef  are  generally  stationed  about  the  nearest  hiUs ; 
this  io  us  wotdd  seem  inex^cahle  at  first  sight,  but 
tke  ^inotire  is  soon  mide  apparent.  Fto  the  same 
x»aions^  they  are  prevented  from .  inclosii^  their 
diftOTQa  with  hedges;  aM  tihe  possessions  muM  be 
one  iopftii  range.  Ajrbitrary  a6  this  mixy  appear 
tm  the  part  of  the  laUdlcml,  what  will  Ibe  thought 
of  the  practice,  but  too  Hmtersal,  of  turning  intt) 
file  garden  gxotmds  imuKsose  droves  of  hoagfy 
eaJbd^  before  the  proda<^  has  been  reaped  off  tte 
gfcnmd?  Yet  I  Mve  seoa  this  in  all  parte  of 
tike  country,  for  seteral  years  past.  The  cattle 
ei^niltkttte  a  'ftur  grester  object  of  care  titan  tite 
imaXHU  thesiSfdlves.  We  ^dirald  be  less  diiqiosed  td 
diMk  m  of  iiie  practice,  did  the  fault  lie  witiii  the 
pfftasantd,  ifTho  really  hate  hbt  sufficient  time  allowed 
them  for  coUectlug  tibieir  produce,  and  never  a  year 
ptiS^feB  but  gt^aft  part  of  the  garden  ci*ops  are  tnnse- 
^UMtly  gatheMfd'  in  a  hkdf-iripe  «tate.  Among  other 
(fiaoes,  f  r&ttimlb^t  to  kave  sem  in  the  San  Fedto 
ms^f  ^i^tear  t^uiUMia,  3000  h^ead  ^  <»tt]e  tuiiied  into 
tliie  extensive  gtf  de^  gtk)unds  bdon^ng  to  it,  at  a  tifoie 
ti^heii  M  l^ast  one  third  6f  the  ]m)duce  of  the  grounds 
remaiA^  yet  anripeti^  :  there  were  extensive  crops 
of  whe^t,  <>f  maijse,  of  beans,  of  potatoes,  aild  oti^Br 
g^ki^eu  pi<odttce ;  the  womto  and  children  left  their 
ranchos  on  tibe  hills  to  keep  the  cattle  off  the  crops 
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by  day,  while  by  nigltt  they  lighted  large  fires  for 
the  same  purpose. 

In  years  of  scarcity  ci  pasture  this  bears  more  par- 
ticularly hard  on  the  poor  tenants.  The  stubble  of 
the  diacras  is  made  an  object  of  iipportance  by  the 
landlord,  and  this  paltry  consideration  ia  the  oidy 
motive  for  the  exdusion  of  the  tenants  from  a  per- 
manent residence  on  thrir  farms;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
few  horses,  and  the  fewer  cows,  would  be  subsisting 
on  Ae  fodder,  which  the  narrow-minded  propFietor 
^WDceives  belongs  to  hinnelf  alone.  £yen  in  cases 
where  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  enclose  his  grounds 
4ttul  build  his  rancho  thereon,  the  whole  must  be 
thrown  open  to  the  cattle  of  the  landlord  after  the 
crops  are  got  in.  These  are  considerations  which 
must  ever  prevent  the  cultivator  from  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  the  soil,  since  he  can  have  no  possible  in- 
ducement to  ameliorate  the  land.  Indeed,  the  whole 
63r8teni  of  feurming  management  greatly  militates 
^gaiBst  any  improvement  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
ciiltare.  The  proprietor  of  an  agricultural  estate 
•can  in  like  manner  command  the  services  of  all  his 
tenants ;  so  much  so,  that  in  case  of  leasing  off  any 
possession,  he  can  direct  eveiy  such  person  to  perform 
any  work  he  pleases,  either  in  sowing,  ploughing, 
•hedging,  ditching,  &c.  without  the  least  cost,  and  in 
this  way  he  cultivates  extensive  portions  of  ground 
to  great  advantage.  The  farmer  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  better  than  a  poor  labourer ;  and  though  he  has 
occasi<mally  opportunities  of  doing  so,  he  never 
thinks  of  storing  up  or  increasing  his  means.  There 
lippears  little  hope  of  any  amelioration  in  the  con- 
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dkion  of  the  peasantry  during  the  present  genera* 

tion,  nor  in  the  next,  should  the  same  blind  system 

be  continued :  in  progress  of  time,  however,  in  spite 

of  all  opposition  from  the  hacendados,  a  very  im* 

portant  change  must  take  place,  both  from  the  in- 

deasing  value  of  land,  an  increasing  population,  and 

from  the  operation  of  the  existing  hereditary  de» 

scents.     The  majwrasgos,  or  entailed  estates,  are 

very  few  in  Chile;  and,  owing  to  the  existing  Spanish 

laws,  a  more  extensive  and  gradual  division  of  landed 

property  must  ensue;  for  a  parent  is  obliged  to  por- 

tion^  out  his  estates  in  equal  sections  among  his 

children :  these,  again,  must  become  subdivided,  and 

estates  becoming  thus    reduced   within   nioderate 

Unfits,  the  owners  will  be  driven  to  the  adoption  of 

a  more  liberal  system :  the  period  to  which  we  may 

look  forward  for  such  a  change  is,  I  fear,  too  distant 

to  be  predicted  with  certainty. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  extent  of  service  de* 
manded  upon  an  agricultural  estate ;  there  is  no  ge«- 
neral  rule,  it  being  in  some  places  more  excessive 
than.in  others.  In  Ocoa,  for  instance,  the  landlord 
is  extremely  hard  in  this  respect,  and  on  inquiry  I 
found  this  more  general  over  the  country  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  tenants  there  are  obliged  to  give 
one  month  and  fifteen  days'  undivided  tiine  in  plough- 
ing and  sowing  the  corn  fields  of  the  landlord ;  they 
are  again  called  on  at  the  harvesting.  They  are 
obliged  to  attend  all  rodeos^  dean  ditches, .  make 
fences,  &c. ;  in  all,  devoting  nearly  four  months  of 
their  time  to  the  hacendado,  who  gives  them  not  a 
real  for  this  most  grievous  amount  of  servitude. 
For  the  lands  they  occupy,  they  are,^  moreover, 
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diarged/at  the  rate  of  twdve  dollars  per  annum 
per  quadra,  as  well  as  the  usual  exactiotis  for  the 
hire  of  oxen,  mares,  &c. 

Such  of  the  country  people  as  do  not  take  upon 
themselves  the  risk  of  fanning,  but  prdTer  to  let  out 
their  labour  upon  hire,  can'  obtain  a  small  plot  of 
ground  upon  the  hills,  where  they  may  build  their 
ranchos  free  of  all  rent ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
tribute their  quota  of  service.  The  extent  of  this  oh* 
ligation  is  fixed  by  no  rule,  but  each  hacendado  has 
his  own  term.  The  instance  of  Ocoa,  before  men-^ 
tioned,  is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  heard  of.  The 
lowest  I  met  with  was  twenty  days  in  the  year ;  it 
is  no  boon  to  the  peasant  to  allow  him  to  live  rent- 
free^  if  forced  to  contribute  his  services  to  the  land- 
lord without  pay.  How  much  more  advantageous,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  would  it  be,  were  an  equiva- 
lent rent  demanded  of  him ;  for,  as  it  is,  the  peons 
are  kept  in  the  most  abject  dependence  on  the  land- 
lord, or  too  generally  upon  the  still  niore  brutal  and 
tyrannical  mayor-domo,  who,  for  any  trivial  offence, 
can  dispossess  the  poor  labourer  of  his  possession, 
and  at  a  moment's  warning  turn  hiin  off  the  estate. 
The  same  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  tenant, 
but  he  has  a  right  to  demand  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining a  sufficiently  reasonable  time  for  the  gather- 
ing and  disposal  of  his  crops :  having  hired  his  pos-^ 
session-  for  the  season,  the  Spanish  law  gives  him  a 
ri^ht  to  aU  that  the  sowing  can  produce ;  but  it  is 
not  so  with  the  labourer  who  pays  no  rent.  It  will 
hence  be  seen  that  the  peasantry  of  Chile  are  kept 
down  under  one  of  the  most  demoralizingsjrstems  that 
ever  existed  in  any  country.    No  Chileno,  from  high 
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to  low,  appears  to  be  awai«  of  its  influence:  bong  so 
general,  and  of  ancient  practice^  the  evil  tendency- 
has  not  been  appreciated,  and  it  is  singular  that  this 
system  is  almost  peculiar  to  Chile.     This  domineer- 
ing principle  does  not  terminate  here,  for  the  poor 
peasant  is  not  allowed  the  honest  means  of  seeking 
anjr  other  liveliho6d  than  that  of  a  mere  labourer, 
nor  is  the  tenant  suffered  to  follow  any  other  busi«- 
ness  but  such  as  strictly  appertains  to  his  tenure. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  or  to  sell  any  arti- 
cle whatever  upon  an  estate,  without  leave  of  the 
mayor-domo,  or  the  proprietor,  who  must  share  one 
half  or  more  of  the  profit.    Generally  the  principal 
shop,  or  bodegon,  is  in  the  estate-house,  its  ma^- 
nagement  being  given  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  ha- 
cendado :  this  bodegon  is  a  little  hole  with  a  mud 
bench  thrown  across  it  to  answer  for  a  counter,  and 
here  are  sold  spirits,  wine,  ehidia,  tobacco,  candles, 
sugar,  bread,  vegetables,  coarse  cottons,  baize,  cloth, 
or  such  other  of  the  few  commodities  comprised 
within  the  limited  necessities  of  the  peasantry.   Two 
or  three  other  such  bodegones  are  allowed  upon  each 
estate,  at  certain  distances  from  each  other,  one  of 
which  is  generally  the  privilege  of  the  mayor-domo. 
This  most  contemptibly  avaricious  system,  combined 
with  the  principle  of  the  tenure,  has  prevented  the 
(establishment  of  villages,  or  congregations  of  the 
people  into  societies,  which  would  greatly  militate 
i^ainst  the  profits  of  the  landlords ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  shops  are  to  be  found  no  where  in  the  coun- 
try.     If  a  peasant  wish  to  purchase  a  shawl,  or  a 
cotton  gown  for  his  wife,  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  stock- 
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hig8  for  high  days  aad  holidays,  gt  any  other  thing 
not  found  in  the  bodegoil,  he  must  seek  it  in  the 
towns,  which  are  sixty  or  eighty  miles  distant  frotn 
each  other,  or  he  tmy  await  till  some  travelUng 
pedlar  passes  through  the  estate  with  such  an  as* 
sortm^it  ^as  he  can  carry  with  him  on  horseback^ 
which  very  seldom  happens. 

The  very  few  entailed  estates  which  remain  are 
called  mayorasgos  ;  but  dn  obligatory  kind  of  here^ 
ditary  descent  of  property  exists  in  ^another  shape ; 
a  man  cannot  bequeath  trway  his  property  to  another 
person  if  he  have,  dnldren,  nor  can  he  disinherit 
any  one  child,  (»*  give  to  another  a  greater  share, 
all  possessing  Bn  hweditfoy  right  in  the  ey«  of 
the  larw,  and  din  demand  equal  shaifes  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  deceased  pfttelit,  excepting  one41urd  part 
of  the  %ifhole,  which  aj^yertains  td  the  mdthet  .during 
her  life4ime,  'ahould  she  survive  the  husband,  iaiid 
then  at  hek-  death  it  descends  to  the  children  in  equal 
portions;  the  testator,  however,  is  allows  to  be- 
queath, I  believe,  the  fifth  part  of  his  property  to 
aiafy  other  part  of  his  family,  the  i^ainder  being 
disposed  of  as  before  iltated.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
law  officer  specially  appointed  to  wMdi  over  the  de» 
scent  of  the  property  of  minors ;  be  has  extensive 
privileges  aSnd  great  power :  he  is  called  el  defensor 
de  menores. 

This  mode  of  hereditajry  descent  is  favourable  to 
the  Ultijnmtte  diviskm  of  prc|>erty,  the  breaking  i«p 
of  Udrge  estetes  thronj^faout  tiie  country,  and  the 
de&truedonof  the  influ^iee  ef  die  small  powerful 
aristooracy  which  is  so  inimical  to  the  general  in- 
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terests  of  the  community^  and  brings  a  train  of  evil 
consequences  in  a  thousand  shapes,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal being  the  tendency  to  endless  litigations  and 
continual  law-suits :  to  such  a  length,  indeed,  does 
this  reach,  that  hardly  a  family  of  property  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  where  its  sevoBl 
members  are  not  or  have  not  been  engaged  in  law 
suits :  the  disputes  as  to  partitions,  boundaries,  and 
rights,  are  endless,  especially  where  the  induce- 
ments to  litigadon  are  so  ready  and  numerous. 

The  laws  refspecting  dowries  are  likewise  very 
singular :  the  husband  can  imder  no  circumstances 
dispose  of  the  property  of  the  wife  without  her  ex- 
press consrat ;  and  in  case  of  separation,  divorce,  or 
bankruptcy,  she  can  alwajrs  claim  her  own  dowry, 
together  with  one-half  of  all  the  profits  he  may  have 
accumulated  since  their  marriage ;  but,  in  the  event 
of  her  demise,  her  property  is  liable  to  the  «ame 
laws  of  hereditary  descent  as  the  husband,  but 
should  she  leave  no  children,  the  husband  can  esta- 
blish no  daim  whatever  to  her  fortune. 

In  cases  of  adultery  and  divorce,  it  seems  singular 
that  a  woman  should  claim  her  own  dowry  as  well 
as  her  husband's  profits;  but  in  all  instances  the 
Spanish  colonial  laws  display  a  remarkable  tendency 
in  favour  of  the  woman,  rendering  her  in ;  fact 
quite  independent  of  her  husband.  Hence  it  is  Jiot 
at  all  uncommon  to  see  married  people  live  separatdy 
by  mutual  consent,  each  following  the  kind  of  life 
best  suited  to  their  tastes  or  desires.  The  privilt^^es 
claimed  by  the  woman  seem  quite  incompatible  with 
the  customs  of  commercial  persons,  and  yet  it  is 
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surprising  to  see  Englishmen  marrjring  the  native 
women :  two  or  three  instances  I  have  known  where 
our  eoimtrymen  have  been  most  fortunate  in  their 
sdectibn,  but  it  is  a  hazard  of  too  great  risk  for  a 
prudent  man  to  venture  upon:  should  the  wife 
please,  she  can  prevent  the  husband  from  being 
master  of  his  own  house,  she  can  introduce  and 
maintain  as  many  of  her  relations  as  she  chooses : 
it  may  indeed  be  said  that,  in  marrying  a  Chilena, 
he  marries  her  whole  family.  A  singular  instance  of 
this  occurred  to  an  Englishman,  who  kept  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  tavern  in  Valparaiso :  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  a  Chileno  woman,  she  b^an  to  intro-* 
duce  her  sisters  into  the  house,  till  at  length  she 
brought  toge^er,  one  after  another,  no*  less  than 
eighteen  persons,  whom  she  claimed  as  her  relations : 
the -poor  Englishman,  who  bore  a  reasonable  en- 
croachment without  grumbling,  took  fire  at  so  mon- 
a|Tous  an  intrusion,  and  was  about  to  turn  all  out 
by  force,  when  he  was  taken  before  the  governor, 
who  declared  his  conduct  unwarrantablie,  and  that 
he  would  be  liable  to  severe  consequences  were  he  to 
transgress  in  like  manner  in  future :  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  the  wife  and  her  friends  soon  eat 
the  poor  fellow  out  of  house  and  home. 

According  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  united .  provinces  of  Buenos 
Ajrres,  I  perceive  that  our  consul-general  has  been 
alive  to  the  evil  tendency  of  these  laws,  so  far  as 
they  affect  British  property,  and  with  great  judg- 
ment has  procured  a  special  clause,  which  leaves  to 
Englishmen  married  to  native  a  perfectly  free-will 
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in  the  testamentary  diaposition  of  all  their  property^ 
andeffecteu 

There  exists  mueh  nneertainty  in  the  tenure  of 
leaaes  throughout  Chile.  If  a  Chileno  wishes  to 
kt  his  house  in  town  upon  lease,  or  to  let  out'  las 
hacienda  fw  a  period  of  years,  the  law  prescribes  a 
certain  limit  to  this  kiiul  of  tenure,  which  is  not 
Talid  above  nine  years :  granting,  then,  a  lease  to  be 
concluded  for  diis  term,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
lessor  at  all  times  to  supersede  it  by  a  sale  of  his 
property :  but  it  must  be  a  public  sale,  and  the 
lessee  can  ocxne  forward  and  offer  the  same  price  as 
the  highest  bidder,  when  he  may  obtain  a  prefer- 
eooe  in  right  of  purchase ;  but  supposing  he  does 
not  choose,  or  is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  must  ^ve  up 
the  hired  property  to  the  new  purchaser,  without 
any  satisfaction  or  redress  for  the  money  he  may 
have  expended  upon  it.  Now,  supposing  the  lessee, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  money  he  may  have 
expended  upon  the  house  or  hadenda,  in  expectation 
of  retaining  it  for. the  whole  nine  years,  rather  than 
make  the  required  sacrifice,  may  have  become  the 
purchaser,  sl^ould  the  lessor  be  intent  upon  get* 
ting  back  the  pn^rty  so  improved,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  lease,  the  law  allows  him  to  do  it  by  a 
singular  subterfuge :  aft^  the  sale  is  concluded  by 
the  leasee,  and  he  has  reason  to  consider  himself 
rightful  owner  qf  the  property,  any  relation  of  Ihe 
iM  proprietor  is  allowed  to  come  forward  within  a 
certain  time,  and  demand  it  upon  the  same  terms  it 
has  been  bai^ned  to  be  sold  for. 

The  laws,  indeed,  every  way  tend  to  present  as 
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ixmck  as  poseiUe  property  within  the  same  family, 
however  much  they  may  favour  its  division  among 
the  members  of  it.  An  instance  of  this  came  with- 
in my  knowledge :  an  £!nglkhman  took  the  lease  of 
a  house  for  five  years :  so  inconvenient  are  the 
Chileno  houses,  so  much  do  they  resemble  b^ms, 
that  a  foreigner,  used  to  cleanliness,  light,  and 
personal  comforts,  necessarily  must  spend  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  more,  in  alterations,  before  he  can 
enter  the  generality  of  their  buildings :  so  it  hap- 
pened in  the  present  case,  when  the  proprietor  was 
tempted  to  claim  the  propai:y,  which  he  did*  by 
making  a  sham  sale  to  a  relation:  the  jBnglishman 
objected  to  give  up  the  house,  a  legal  process  was 
eommenced,  which  would  soon  have  obliged  him  to 
yield  possession,  when  the  earthquake  of  November 
1822  cut  short  the  dispute,  by  rasing  the  building 
to  the  ground.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  tendency 
of  the  law,  however  they  may  be  unable  to  witlK 
stand  the  reversion  of  leasehold  property,  may  re- 
gaiin,  or  cause  to  be  returned  to  them,  the  amount 
of  expences  laid  out  in  its  improvement,  by  making, 
at  the  time  of  contract,  a  clause  to  that  effect  in 
€vent  of  such  a  sale. 

The  state  of  agricultui^  art  is  Very  low :  the 
only  implements  known  in  husbandry  are  the  plough, 
the  spade,  the  crow-bar,  and  a  large  hoe,  called  the 
asadon ;  the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade-digging 
is  not  known ;  the  use  of  the  English  hoe  is  unknown; 
what  littte  weeding  is  practised  is  perfbrmed  by  the 
hands,  or  the  blade  bone  of  a  sheep:  lately,  since  Eng- 
lish spades  have  been  introduced,the  people  who  have 
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seen  tiieir  utility  use  much  exertions  to  steal  them, 
and  I  lost  in  this  way,  by  robbery,  above  three 
doasen  of  spades  and  shovels.  The  plou^  is  an 
implement  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  is  every  where 
alike  thoughout  the  country;  it  consists  of  two 
pieces,  the  body  and  the  shaft :  the  former  is  merely 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  of  a  crooked  branch,  of  a  tree 
roughly  hewn ;  the  trunk  serving  as  the  body,  and 
the  brandi  as  the  handle  of  the  plough :  the  fore- 
part of  the  trunk  is  wedge-shaped,  and  has  nailed  to 
it  a  somewhat  pointed  flat  plate  of  iron,  which  per- 
forms the  necessary  operation  both  of  coulter  and 
share,  neither  of  which  were  ever  heard  of  by  the 
natives :  the  shaft  consists  of  a  straightish  pole, 
tenented  at  one  end  into  the  top  of  the  body,  while  a 
slanting  stick  fixed  in  the  plough  body  passes 
through  a  long  mortised  slit  made  in  the  pole,  so 
that  a  wedge  driven  on  each  side  renders  the  shaft 
steady.  According  to  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  and 
the  mode  in  which  dilSerent  oxen  draw,  it  is  necessary 
to  alter  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  for  this  alone  re- 
gulates the  depth  of  the  furrow:  it  is  only  necessary, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  the  wedges,  adjust  it  to  the 
proper  inclination,  and  again  knock  in  the  wedges  with 
a  stone,  which  is  always  at  hand  in  every  soil.  The 
oxen  invariably  draw  from  a  straight  yoke,  lashed  to 
the  heads  of  both  animals  behind  their  horns:  a 
hide  thong  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  plough  shaft,  which  is  lashed  round  the  middle 
of  the  yoke,  and  secures  the  one  closely  and  firmly  to 
the  other,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed  a 
rotatory  motion.  In  dropping  the  plough  handle  to 
the  ground  the  peon  can  at  once  stop  the  process  of 
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f urrowuig,  either  in  turning  an  angle,  rounding  a 
bush,  a  stone,  or  other  impediment. 

In  the  management  of  a  plough  a  single  labourer 
is  sufficient,  and  so  habituated  from  children  are  the 
Chilenos  to  its  use,  that  every  peon  is  an  adept  in 
the  operation .  of  ploughing.  The  plough  being 
adjusted  as  already  described,  the  peon  guides  the 
exact  line  of  the  furrow,  by  his  mode  of  directing 
the  oxen :  this  he  maneges  by  a  loose  thong  fixed 
to  the  horn  of  the  near  bullock^  and  by  pricking 
the  ofif  bullock  with  a  short  goad,  which,  with 
one  end  of  the  thong,  is  held  in  his  right-hand, 
while  the  other  hand  firmly  grasps  the  plough 
handle,  maintaining  its  erect  position,  and  weighing 
it  down  so  as  to  prevent  the  point  of  the  plough 
from  jumping  out  of  the  furrow.  The  body  of  the 
instrument  being  wedge-shaped  below  necessarily 
throws  the  earth  equally  on  each  side ;  but,  having 
finished  one  furrow,  on  proceeding  back  again  with 
the  plough  point  directed  five  inches  from  its  former 
coiurse,  the  peon  contrives  by  a  side-way  inclination 
of  the  handle  to  throw  most  of  the  earth  on  the  side 
of  the  former  furrow,  which,  as  it  never  exceeds  three 
or  four  inches  in  depth,  it  is  never  difficult  to  accom*- 
plidk.  Having  thus  successively  broken  up  the  soil 
till  he  has  finished  the  whole  plot»  an  operation  gene- 
rally performed  after  the  first  winter  rains,  it  is 
left  to  moulder  and  soften  till  the  rainy  seaiaon 

has  passed  over,  when  he  devotes  himself  to  the 
final  preparation;  the  whole  ground  is  again 
ploughed,  and,  as  the  harrow  is  no*  known  among 
them,  a  rude  substitute,  a  heap  of  bushes  weighted 
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with  stones,  and  drawn  by  oxen,  is  diragged  over  it : 
the  ground  is  then  ploughed  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection, again  Imrrowed,  and  lastly  ploughed  over 
tiife  Ibrmer  way,  when  it  is  ready  to  iieceive  the 
seed.  Wheat  is  always  sown  broadcast  by  the  old 
tnethod  of  faand-scattaring,  and  covered  in  by  the 
bush  harrow*  Peas,  french  beans,  mai2»,  potatoes^ 
sandias,  and  melons,  are  always  Bo^hi  in  furrows 
made  by  the  plough,  the  seed  being  dropped  in  by 
another  peon  who  closes  in  the  furrow  by  a  side  mo- 
tion of  his  feet  as  he  walks  along,  or  the  fulroWs  ar^ 
all  closed  in  at  once  by  a  sweeping  of  the  burii 
harrow  over  iheai.  Every  tiling  else  is  left  to 
nature:  Weeding  is  (Mmcti^  only  in  the  early 
stage  of  things  of  delicate  growth,  such  as  most 
kinds  of  garden  product.  When  it  is  petfoimed 
by  tbe  hand  or  the  blade-bone  of  an  animal : 
irrigation  is  performed  by  little  gutters,  or  mora 
commonly  by  bverflowing  tiie  grannd;  the  larg^ 
asadxm  before-mentioned  sb(»i:ening  the  labour  M 
clearing  the  gutters,  stopping  off  some  and  open- 
ing others,  as  the  water  is  required  to  be  let  on 
different  spots.  After  lands  have  been  cultivated 
many  yeairs  iftey  are  worn  tmt^  but  the  naftives 
have  ho  kno\^ie!%e  of  t&e  use  ^f  manure:  it  is 
customary  to  sufier  cultivated  spots  to  lie  in  fidloit 
for  a  twelvemonth  «very  four  or  five  years.  Afl 
writers  inkve  talked  lordly  and  largely  ol  the 
amazing  productiveness  of  the  soil  of  Chile :  these 
accounts  are  exaggerations^  they  ate  repeated  fay 
the  natives,  who  believe  no  other  soil  in  tihe 
World  can  equal  that  of  Chile.  The  climate  cer» 
tainly  is  fine,    crops  have  been  seldom  known  to 
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'£bil ;  thejr  prodnee  too  with  tittk  laiioiur;  lH«t»  Hot- 
.witliBtaBding  these  advanti^s,  which  the  9oil  of 
Chile  posaesses  over  that  of  Eoglanc^  the  poro- 
duction  of  the  hitter  is  incomparably  greater  in 
all  eaaes,  taking  extent  of  gurface  as  our  criteriaii 
of  comparison.  The  data  given  under  the  head  of 
ngricttltural  haciendas  will  affi>rd  good  estimates  for 
judging  of  the  product  of  wheat :  I  have  stated  the 
average  of  the  wheat  fidds  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve 
fold ;  the  average  of  the  best  crops  are  from  twelve 
to  tw^ity  fold:  fiEumers  who  never  calculate,  but 
come  to  conclusions  from  traditional  habit,  will  say  it 
is  mudh  greater ;  but,  if  we  compare  the  quantity 
aown  witili  the  produce,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  no 
more  than  Ihave  stated :  many  found  their  asser- 
tions upmi  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  never 
before  cultivated,  recently  cleared  of  trees,  and  ridi 
in  decomposed  vegetable  matter :  sudi  ground  may 
inroduce  to  the  extent  oi  100  or  even  200  fold  during 
the  first  year ;  but  auch  lands  ate  now  scarce  in 
the  cultivated  parts  of  Chile,  and  the  produce  must 
graduaUy  diminish  to  the  average  stated. 

Reaping  of  wheat  and  barley,  the  only  kinds  of 
cereal  grain  raised  in  Chile,  is  performed  by  an  iron 
aickk,  whidi  has  a  rough  sawing  edge :  the  atubble 
is  left  as  long  as  possible,  to  abridge  both  the  ex* 
pence  of  carriage,  and  the  labour  of  threshing.  The 
tenths  are  not  set  apart  in  the  j&eld,  nor  are  they 
ddivered  in  the  sheidf,  but  are  collected  from  the 
produce  after  threshing :  all  the  lea^ag,*  thene- 
fore,  is  gaAered  and  collected  in  heaps,  whidi  are 
placed  on  a  sort  of  rade  aiedge,  focmed  of  a  toAsd 
tree,  having  a  sttetched  hide  for  its  bottom.    On 
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this  barbarous  carriage  it  is  dragged  along  to  the 
era  or  thrashing-ground,  which  is  a  hard  dry  spot, 
formed  into  a  circular  enclosure  of  about  twenty 
feet  diameter,  by  stakes  fixed  at  intervals  into  the 
ground,  and  secured  by  others  placed  horizontally, 
and  tied  to  them  by  thongs.  When  all  the  com 
is  brought  from  the  field  and  spread  out  upon  the 
era,  a  troop  of  about  fifty  mares  ore  driven  into  it, 
the  indosure  is  secured,  and  the  peons  employed 
in  the  operation,  assisted  by  a  number  of  others, 
who  come  to  the  spot  for  diversion,  place  them- 
selves round  the  coral,  and  with  thongs,  sticks,  and 
hootings,  frighten  the  animals,  keeping  them  gal- 
loping about  incessantly.  The  corn  is  then  turned 
over,  the  mares  again  introduced,  and  again  gal- 
lopped  over,  till  by  the  straw  being  broken  suffi- 
ciently small,  it  is  judged  that  the  com  is  trodden 
out  of  the  ear.  This  operation  generally  occupies 
one  day,  and  thus  firom  300  to  500  fanegas  (94 
to  156  quarters)  of  com,  are  threshed  in  a  large 
era.  The  trodden  mass  is  then  all  piled  in  a  heap, 
on  the  windward  side  of  the  coral,  to  be  winnowed, 
an  operation  which  merely  consists  in  throwing  it 
into  the  air,  by  means  of  rude  wooden  forks ;  when 
the  wind  carries  away  the  mere  chafi*  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  com,  from  its 
greater  weight,  falls  down  again  into  the  heap. 
This  operation  is  repeated  several  times  with  the 
residuum  till  the  com  becomes  sufficiently  cleaned. 
Such  ears  as  have  refused  to  part  with  their  grains 
by  the  operation  of  treading,  and  fall  half-way 
between  the  com  and  the  chaff,  are  collected  in  s 
heap  upon  the  ground ;  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  loaded. 
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is  drawn  over  it  by  oxen,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
grains.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  corn  so 
thrashed  must  be  excessively  dirty,  and  that,  as  the 
Chilenos  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  clean  ity 
their  flour  must  be  insufferably  gritty.  The  corn 
thus  thrashed  is  generally  left  in  the  open  air,  up<m 
the  era,  till  March,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  sale 
before  the  coming  rains,  when,  if  not  sold,  it  must 
b&  housed. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  a  general  blight  in  certain 
seasons.  I  have  never  seen  the  smut  in  Chile,  but 
the  rust  has  of  late  years  be^ot  more  than  usually 
prevalent.  For  the  three  years  preceding  1824, 
there  was  a  general  failure  in  the  harvests,  probably 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  rain 
fell.  In  former  seasons  it  was  usual  for  the  rains  to 
commence  in  April :  and  so  constant  was  this,  that 
it  was  a  proverbial  saying  throughout  the  country, 
'*  il  mes  de  Abril  trae  aguas  mil ;"  but  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  rain  has  not  commenced  till 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  In  the 
three  years  alluded  to  the  rains  set  in,  even  later 
than  usual,  so  as  not  to  fall  till  July,  August,  and 
the  beginning  of  September :  the  consequence  was,- 
that,  for  want  of  rain,  the  soil  could  not  be  broken 
for  sowing  till  July  or  August,  whereas-  it  was 
formerly  tilled  in  April  and  May.  The  foggy 
weather  which  usually  follows  the  rainy  season,^ 
formerly  happened  in  the  early  growth  of  the  com. 
A  long  subsequent  time  of  warm  bright  weather 
produced  a  dry  period,  which  ripened  the  crops 
without  blight  or  mildew :  the  farmers  were  certain 
of  abundant  crops  of  fiill-grained  wheat,  and  hence 
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the  harvests  of  Chile  hecame  proverbial  for  pro- 
ductiveness. Owing,  however,  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned  in  the  three  years  alluded  to,  damp  foggy 
weather  by  day,  and  heavy  dews  by  night,  jarevailed 
ai  the  season  when  the  ferinaceotas  matter  recently 
secreted  was  in  the  milky  state:  hence  the  rost 
or  bl%ht  i/howed  itself  first  upon  the  stem  in  a  red 
powder,  which  gradually  fixed  itself  upon  the  ear, 
the  com  shrivelled  up,  and  bad  crops  followed  all 
over  the  country.  Tliere  was  barely  sufficient 
wheat  produced  for  the  consumption  of  Chile; 
scardty  raised  the  price  so  high  as  to  place  bread 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
people.  In  the  wheat  districts  the  price  d  com 
used  to  vary  according  to  the  time  of  year,  from 
four  to  seven  reftis  per  fan^a ;  the  price  rose  in 
consequence  of  the  had  harvests  to  five  dollars,  and 
this  was  the  average  price  during  the  last  few 
years,  though  I  have  known  it  at  times  as  high  as 
twelve  dollars  per  f anega. 

Labour  is  actually  dearer  in  Chile  than  in  Eng« 
land,  if  we  regard  <he  quantity  of  work  done, 
and  not  the  numbar  of  hours  employed  for  the 
wages  given.  In  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  the 
usual  daily  pay  of  a  peon  is  from  four  to  five  reals 
(two  shillings  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence)  but  he 
will  not  perform  half  the  work  of  an  English 
labourer.  Many  foreigners  employ  Englishmen  In 
preference,  at  one  dollar  per  day  (four  shillings). 
I  have  done  it  whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 
A  native  will  work  only  when  he  pleases  :  if  with 
the  labour  of  three  days  he  can  support  himself  all 
the  weeky  and  have  some  money  left  to  spend  at 
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the  pulperia»  his  services  are  lost  for  those  days  to 
his  employer.  On  fieast  days  it  is  a  matter  of  duty 
to  abstain  from  work,  though  there  be  no  diurch 
service  and  in  this  way  abovie  120  days  are  an-r 
Eually  lost  out  of  865.  This  is  a  tremendous  na-* 
tional  lo6S»  and  the  goyemment»  aware  of  it,  has 
lately  T^^tured  to  oppose  the  wishes  (tf  th^  priest^ 
hood»  by  diminishing  the  number  of  non-working 
feastsdays  to  twenty,  exclusive  of  Sundays.  The 
country  people,  hcvweveir,  do  not  fieel  disposed  t^ 
avail  themselves  of  this  confession.  In  haciendas, 
m  loneyacds,  and  in  mines,  (where  many  persons 
are  continually  employed,  it  is  usual  to  hire  peona 
by  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  (or  sixteen 
shillings),  and  their  victuals.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  that  is,  from  seven  till 
five  in  the  winter,  and  from  five  to  seven  in  the 
summer.  Two  meals  are  furnished  each  day :  the 
first  at  noon,  consisting  of  two  plates  of  soup,  or 
a  kind  of  porridge,  made  of  frijoles,  boiled  into 
a  thick  mess,  with  pumpkin  and  water;  tallow 
and  red  pepper  being  added  to  make  it  more 
palatable;  a  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  three 
ounces  is  also  given.  At  dusk  they  have  a  second 
meal,  consisting  of  a  similar  mess,  with  perhaps, 
though  rarely,  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  boiled 
in  it.  Neither  wine  nor  spirits  are  allowed; 
yet  with  this  seemingly  poor  fare,  the  Chilenos  are 
contented,  hearty,  and  robust.  A  daily  labourer 
in  the  country  gets  three  reals  (one  shilling  and 
sixpence)  per  day,  finding  his  own  food ;  and  one 
and  a  half  or  two  reals  per  day,  when  the  master 
feeds  him.     All  are  allowed  two  hours  at  noon,  for 
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dinner  and  sleep  (siesta),  but  I  obliged  my  peons 
to  take  half  an  hour's  rest  at  eight  o'clock,  and  an 
hour  at  noon;  an  arrangement  which  better  pleased 
them.  Wages  are  gradually  rising  in  Chile,  and  la« 
bourers  are  becoming  more  scarce^  A  good  labourer 
in  Valparaiso  will  earn  five,  six,  and  even  seven  reals 
per  day ;  whereas  three  reals  was  the  price  when  I 
first  visited  Chile:  and  should  there  ever  arise  a 
demand  for  workmen  at  the  mines,  from  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  to  the  extent  of  a 
fiftieth  part  of  what  has  been  projected,  fliere  is  no 
calculating  the  extent  to  which  this  rise  may  be 
carried. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


MINES. — MINING. 


Mines^  by  whom  worked.-*Officer8. — ^Labourers. — ^WorUngs^  all 
.  oxK  &  small  Scale.— Cannot  be  worked  productiTely  by  Fareign* 
ers. — Large  Capitals  cannot  be  employed.  ■■  Situation  of  Mines. 
-—Mining  operations. — Banco  de  rascaie^ — Particular  Modes  of 
reducing  Ores.— Of  Gold  and  Silver^ — ^English  and  Soutk 
American  Mines  compared.— Produce.-— Expense  of  working.— 
South  American  Modes  described.  — EconomicaL— Copper 
Smelting. — ORES.— Gold.— Mines  described^— ^ilver^i  sereral 
kinds.— Copper,  various  sorts. 


I  HAVE  in  several  places  spoken  in  general  terms 
of  the  mines,  and  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  to- 
gether the  more  striking  features  connected  with  this 
interesting  branch  of  Chileno  industry  and  re^ 
source. 

Captain  Hall,  in  his  observations  respecting  Chile, 
has  giveq  many  interesting  and  coiTect  details  con- 
ceming  the  mines  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  added  some 
particulars  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
habilitador,  the  miner,  and  the  labourer.  The  ha» 
bilitador,  as  he  justly  defines  him,  is  the  mining 
capitalist,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro* 
prietorship  or  the  working  of  the  mines ;  he  advances 
the  capital  necessary  to  enable  the  minero,  or  mining 
proprietor,  to  work  his  mines;  the  ordenanza  de 
mineria,  the  Spanish  code  of  laws  regulating  mining 
operations^  distinctly  insuite  to  eadi  his  respective 
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rights  and  privileges;    their  immediate  relations 
are  generally  established  by  written  contract,  the 
habilitador  advancing  money  to  enable  the  minero 
to  commence  his  operations,  who  agrees  to  pay 
him  from  the  produce  of  his  labour;  that  is,  in  metal 
of  legal  standard  quality,  at  a  stated  price.     Gene- 
rally, the  advances  to  the  minero  are  not  in  money, 
but  in  such  goods  and  materials  as  must  be  obtained 
from  «  great  distanciei  mich,  for  imtajxce*  as  quick- 
silver, iron,  ffttel,  gunpowder,  wheat,  beans,  dothing, 
spirits,  wine,  tobacco^  and  o<^er  articles  consumed 
by  himself  and  the  mining  labourers ;  the  terms  of 
these  bargains  are,  it  is  true^  generally  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  habilitador ;  but,  as  his  money  is  a 
marketable  article,  open  to  all  competitors,  the  mi- 
naro  has  »o  reason  tp  pomplaiB.    Since  it  is  clear 
that  jbe  cannot  without  capital  work  his  mines,  he 
nrho  advaoa^s  the  capital  must  obtain  a  correspoiMi- 
ing  comp^sation.  for  the  fa^ijitje^  h^  affords.    It 
always  has  happened,  in  all  countries,  and  it  ever 
wiU  be  the  ^eaae,  that  the  mon^y  lend^  will  require 
a  oonsideratipii  or  interest  for  his  advances^  high  in 
proportion  to  the  scaircgity  cf  mon^,  or  to  the  iaa<« 
l^ty  of  the  borrower  to  mgfiiy  him-    lib  aihoald  also 
b^  borne  in  «Qiiid>  that  although  the  habilitad^  may 
gain  considerable  profite  by  his  advaaoes^  in  ^vent  of 
the  minero  b^g  abl^  to  <y)mply  with  the  t^n-His  q£ 
his  contract,  he  is  the  cmly  person  who  bears  the 
n^kf  apd^  in  tike  eva:it  c^loss^  he  is  the  only  suiSirarer ; 
fSor,  by  th^  ordefyinza,  whatev^  the  minero  loses 
ufmn  his  adventwe,  19  boro^  by  1^  habilitader,  whp 
wiwot  veco?er  jGrpm  tb^  form^  whftt  iCa  haa  adn 
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vanced  him,  and  cannot  claim  from  him  a  greater 
amount  than  the  borrowed  money  can  be  shown  to 
have  produced. 

My  attention  having  been  necessarily  drawn  to 
other  matters,  I  liave  not  had  such  firequent  oppor* 
tunities  of  examining,  on  the  spot,  the  modes  pur« 
sued  by  the  miners  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but  I 
lost  no  opportunities  of  making  all  the  observations' 
I  could,  and  collecting  from  the  most  intelligent 
miners,  and  other  well  informed  persons,  all  the  in^ 
formation  possible ;  of  comparing  my  own  observa- 
tions with  their  communications,  and  their  accounts 
with  one  another:  the  information  I  have  thus  ool-- 
leeted  is  sufficiently  minute  and  correct  to  be  inter-^ 
esting,  so  at  least  I  conclude,  in  no  small  degree,  at 
a  period  when  public  attention  is  directed  to  the 
mining  concerns  of  South  America. 

When  captain  Hall  relates  that  he  met  with  -some 
English  merchants  in  Coquimbo,  who  exerted  a  very 
laudable  interest  in  support  of  the  cause  of  thd 
mineros,  with  the  philanthropic  view  of  destroying 
the  monopolies  of  the  habilitadors,  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  received  his  information  from  persons  who 
were  interested  in  stating  the  case  in  the  view  in 
which  it  was  represented  to  him  ;  he  appears  not  to 
have  known  that  these  same  individuals  were  as 
much  monc^lists  as  the  very  habilitadors  of  whom 
they  complained.  The  superoai^oes  of  the  several 
East  Indiamen  tradi^dg  to  Chile  have  universally 
inveighed  against  the  manner  in  which  these 
persons,  from  iheir  local  interest  and  connexions^ 
contrived  to  get  the  whole  trade  into  their  own 
hands, '  ^e  habSitaiddrs,  as  well  as-  the  oninerosy 
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being  greatly  at  their  mercy;  in  this  respect  no  one 
can  blame  them,  because  it  is  the  practice  of  their 
trade  as  merchants. 

I  have  found  no  one  in  Chile  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  views  of  gain  to  motives  of  jAiianthropy,  all  are 
alike  eager  to  secure  as  extensive  an  advantage  from 
their  competitors  in  the  market  as  their  influence 
can  command^  or  their  money  can  purchase. 

The  agents  interested  in  the  India  trade  conti- 
nually made  anxious  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  was 
my  intention  to  carry  into  execution  those  ulterior 
objects  I  had  in  view,  in  settling  in  Chile,  and  I  was 
repeatedly  assured  Uiat  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars 
would  at  any  time  be  forthcoming  from  the  houses 
in  India  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  copper,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  inconveniences  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  to  place  the  system  upon  a  fair  and  liberal 
footing. 

The  several  associations  raised  in  London  with 
the  view  of  working  the  mines  of  Chile  will  pro- 
bably find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  act  the  part  of 
habilitadors,  and  not  that  of  miners,  for  they  wiU 
discover  that  the  natives  can  work  the  mines  with 
much  greater  economy  than  they  possibly  can.  This 
I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  when  the  subject 
comes  to  be  more  minutely  detailed. 

Our  countrymen  at  home  are  evidently  deceived 
in  imagining  that  the  Chilenos  understand  but  little 
of  the  art  of  mining :  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be 
assured  that  they  are  very  skilful  and  eflicient 
miners,  and  will  not  only  produce  the  ore  at  the 
earth's  surface  at  a  lower  rate  than  others,  but  that, 
in  their  rude  and  economical  processes,  they  will  ex- 
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tract  the  metals  at  a  much  less  cost.    In  the  con< 
structioii  of  the  furnaces,  and  in  other  respects,  many- 
improvements  may  and  will  be  introduced  i  but  any 
one  who  has  made  correct  observations  upon  the 
country,  will,  at  one  gLmce,  perceive  that  all  at* 
tempts  to  introduce  foreign  modes,  new  materials,  or 
novel  processes,  will  cause  great  confusion  and  loss. 
The  Chilenos  cannot,  will  not,  comprehend  any  other 
than  their  old  methods.    Before  any  one  attempts 
mining,  he  ought  to  gain  sufficient  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
resources  of  the  country,  so  that  he  might  be  com-, 
petent  to  calculate  with  certainty  how  far  his  ar- 
rangements could  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits 
he  will  have  to  contend  with,  and  the  scanty  mate- 
rials he  will  be  able  to  command.     I  can  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  advantage  of  experience  ;  I  was 
at  first  deceived  to  a  great  extent,  and  so  will  all  fo- 
reigners who  attempt  any  operations  in  Chile :  the 
very  customs  and  methods  which  to  them  will  ap-» 
pear  barbarous  and  inefficient,  will  be  found,  on 
better  knowledge,  to  be  grounded  upon  experience 
and  reason ;  and  to  benefit  by  these  observations,  so 
as  to  apply  them  to  their  own  particular  views,  they 
must  so  far  exert  their  judgment  as  to  trace  them  to 
their  origin,  and  discover  the  necessities  which  have 
induced  them.     Necessity  alone  has  been  the  author 
of  national  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
methods  must  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  re« 
sourees  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of  the  natives. 
On  my  arrival  in  Chile  every  thing  appeared  to  be 
irrationally  contrived  and  barbarously  managed ;  but 
the  more  I  became  acquainted  with  the  people  and 
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their  customs,  die  more  I  mw  o{  the  country  and  its 
productions,  the  better  I  understood  the  capabilities  of 
the  land,  the  more  I  discovered  iogenuitjr  in  that  which 
I  before  considered  barbarous,  and  could  trace  a  far 
Abetter  adaptatfon  o£  those  means  to  the  condition  of 
the  people^  and  the  present  nature  of  the  eoiUntry, 
than  our  own  English  notions  could  possibly  have 
contrived.     It  is  the  habit  of  an  Englishman,  edu- 
cated in  the  midst  o£  the  most  admirable  contrivances, 
and  used  to  means  adapted  to  a  highly  refined,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  community,  to  carry  his 
notions  of  improvement  to  evay  foreign  object  wbiA 
comes  under  his  observation ;  and  it  is  easier,  and 
more  gratifying  to  apply  these  notions  than  to  unlearn 
his  knowledge,  and  bring  back  his  ideas  to  a  state 
applicaUe  to  a  more  primative  condition  of  society. 
This  difficulty  will  operate  strongly  towards  the  fail- 
ure of  the  num^ous  adventures  now  directed  to  the 
vast  continent  of  the  new  world,  and  on  the  mining 
companies,  in  particular,  it  will  operate  still  more 
forcibly :  in  the  outset,  an  immense  portion  of  their 
capital  will  be  wasted  in  merely  learning  how  they 
should  conduct  their  operations  to  advantage,  and  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  eicperience  of  the  country.   If 
this  has  been  experienced  by  the  persons  who  have 
lost  their  own  capital  in  the  trial,  how  much  mcHre 
certain  must  it  happen  to  those  who  are  exerting 
themselves  with  the  capital  of  others,  and  who  can- 
not feel  the  same  interest  in  economising  tiieir  re- 
sources as  they  would  if  the  adventure  were  entirely 
their  own,  and  superintended  by  themselves  on  the 
spot  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  persons  sent  out 
from  England,  however  competent  totfae  practical  dis^ 
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charge  of  their  duties  at  home,  will  be  equally  so  iu 
the  execution  of  their  functions  abroad,  With  'Ae 
Want  of  local  experience  and  the  necessary  adapta^ 
tion  of  new  habits  to  a  new  and  uncivilized  peoptei 

I  employed  a  number  of  the  most  intelligetrt 
English  workmen,  but  I  found,  in  every  caAe,  tte 
greatest  difficulty  in  managing  them.  Their  efforts, 
their  knowledge  and  art,  most  valuable  at  hmn#» 
become  useless  among  the  Chilenos,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  habitual  resources. 

The  agents  to  wh<»ai  I  have  alliried  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  on  every  side,  and  be  de- 
ceived in  evay  possible  way :  it  is  not  ^ough  that 
they  will  be  assisted  by  tiie  advice  of  Englfishmen 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  country,  if  tiiose  pei^ 
sons  do  not  possess  the  requisite  jui^mMt  to  guide 
them ;  and  this  not  one  of  them  has«  It  is,  indeed, 
incompatible  With  mercantile  proceediiigs  that  a  com- 
mercial agent  should  direct  his  attention  to  objects 
of  research  not  connected  with  the  concerns  of  ttie 
cotmting-house,  I  know,  from  experience,  that 
many  clerks,  whfO  have  unfortunately  mas^fasted 
a  disposition  to  matters  not  immediately  relating  to 
commerce,  have  lost  their  situations ;  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
generally  thfe  ease.  On  my  afiival  in  CUle  I  felt 
this  acutely.  I  was  surprised  to  find  persons  ci  ccm* 
sideraUe  ability  provokingly  udinquisitive,  and  un^ 
wnscioas  even  of  tke  ^xistmee  of  matters  that  had 
been  incessantly  under  tii^  obs^vaition.  However 
distinguiriied  for  cmumwciai  knowMge,  these  de^ 
serving  individuals  aM  not  tiiose  from  whbm  mnyhfc 
expected  any  assistance  in  matters  of  ^pedulaHiv^ 
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Utility  respecting  the  country,  or  any  ValiiaUe  sta- 
tistic information.  From  the  natives,  the  mining 
agents  will  have  reason  to  be  more  on  their  guard : 
the  smooth-faced  exterior  and  plausible  manners  of 
the  Chileno>  his  apparent  sincerity  and  generosity, 
Mrill  at  first  operate  powerfully  on  a  stranger,  who 
has  not  yet  ascertained  his  true  character.  I  will 
repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of  them,  that 
in  treating  with  the  best  of  them,  as  little  confidence 
and  as  much  caution  are  requisite  as  it  is  possible 
for  one  person  to  use  with  another. 

Another  consideration,  which  will  operate  power- 
fully against  the  success  of  mining  companies,  is 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  employing  any  consi- 
derable capital  in  mining  speculations,  much  less 
the  immense  sums  contemplated  in  England.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  modes  adopted  in  the  country 
how  little  capital  is  actually  employed  therein ;  and 
there  is  an  evident  relation  between  the  scantiness 
of  capital,  and  the  scantiness  of  population.  It 
is  clearly  dedudble  from  the  simplest  principles 
of  political  economy,  that  the  one  cannot  operate 
without  the  other,  and  any  attempt  to  force  capital 
into  employment,  so  as  to  raise  the  demand  for 
labour  beyond  what  can  be  supplied,  must  raise 
wages,  and  lessen  profits.  This  has  been  proved 
at  the  very  outset  in  Mexico,  where  the  sud- 
denly increased  demand  for  labourers  has  aug- 
mented the  price  of  wages  above  ten-fold,  and  this 
advance  will  be  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
jected employment  of  workmen.  It  operates  in  all 
ways;  the  demand  for  labour  at  the  mines  takes 
away  the  agriculturist  from  his  operaticms,  and  the 
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demand  for  produce  increases  with  the  diminution 
of  hands  to  produce  it:  the  same  in  the  demand 
for  transport,  for  collecting  materials,  &c.,  would 
operate  to  an  extent  that  could  not  have  been  con* 
templated  in  England.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
certain  that  the  capital  proposed  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  mining  operations,  but  it  is  no  less  c6r«* 
tain  that,  whatever  British  capital  is  forced  into 
mining  speculations,  will  be  unproductive,  and  that 
loss  must  take  place  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but  that  this  will  happen  over  all  South  America. 
In  an  extraordinary  case  an  exception  may  occur, 
but  this  cannot  affect  the  concluision.  The  in^- 
ference  is  so  clear  as  to  require  no  farther  illus* 
tration. 

I  may,  however,  mention  one  fact  in  illustration, 
which  wiU,  as  proof,  be  worth  a  thousand  con- 
jectures. Three  years  ago,  an  extensive  copper 
miner  at  lUapel  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  capital 
from  mining  operations,  on  account  of  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  provisions  ;  the  difference  of  cost  in  feeding 
the  miners  destroyed  his  profits,  and  compelled  him 
to  turn  agriculturist. 

Having  described  the  habilitador  and  minero,  I 
have  only  to  speak  of  the  mining  labourers.  This 
class  of  men  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural peons  already  described.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  same  inanition,  want  of  interest 
in  passing  events,  improvident  carelessness  for  the 
future,  disposition  to  gambling,  and  contentedness 
under  bodily  privations.  They  are  hired,  as  has 
been  before  related,  for  a  fixed  period,  but  their 
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dotbes,  and  all  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco,  spirits, 
&c.,  are  at  their  own  cost,  and  are  purchasable  at 
the  pulperia  of  the  master-miner.  The  period 
during  which  the  miners  actually  work  does  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  time  oeea- 
pied  by  labourers  in  England.  They  work  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  taking,  in  the  middle  €i 
the  day,  their  long  siesta  of  two  hours,  like  ordinary 
peoiis.  On  the  numerous  feast-days  they  never 
work  at  all,  so  that  the  productiveness  of  mines  on 
these  accounts  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  mines,  in  most  instances,  are  situated  fiir  in 
the  interior  of  a  hiUy  and  difficultly  accessible 
country,  whence  the  conveyance  of  fuel  and  ma- 
terials is  enormously  expensive,  and  the  transport 
of .  the  product  to  the  places  of  embarkation  is  at- 
tended with  almost  incredible  charges.  It  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  on  the  serious  impediments 
which  the  increased  demand  for  materials  and  con- 
veyance of  products  would  occasion,  should  any  of 
the  British  mining  companies  endeavour  to  push 
the  working  of  the  mines  much  beyond  their  present 
extent.  The  Chileno  miners  are  very  expert  in 
following  the  course  of  a  vein,  though  entirely 
ignorant  of ,  any  rule  which  they  can  exjriiain. 
In  all  countries  the  most  promising  appear- 
ances often  prove  fallacious,  so  in  Chile  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  most  expert  are  mistaken, 
and  many  miners  are  ruined  by  their  speculaticm. 

From  the  structure  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
hills  of  Chile,  much  certainty  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  direction  of  veins  of  metalliferous  rock :  for  the 
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greater  convenience  and  saving  of  labour  the  gal- 
leries are  generally  opened  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and 
a  vertical  shaft  is  seldom  excavated,  unless  where  the 
vein  makes  a  fault,  and  the  shaft  follows  it  upwards 
or  downwards  till  it.  again  meets  with  the  vein. 
These 'pa98ageB,  for  i^ey  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
galleries,  generally  descend  in  a  direction  so  inclined, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  peona  can  creep  elong 
them :  « they  are  seldom  mose  than  four  feet  in 
height^  ttEid  the  same  in  widths  so.that*  it  re- 
quires the  labouser  to  carry  his  load  with  his 
back'and  his  knees  nearly  doubled  ;  in  some  places 
they  arer  so  contracted  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a 
peoB  can. crawl  among  them.  The  Chilenos,  how- 
ever,- who  from  their  infancy  are  accustomed  to  sit 
mpon  their  hams,  acquire  a  remarkable .  suppleness 
in  jtheir  hip  and  knee-joints,  which  qualifies  them 
for  cmwling  through  these  passages,  while  an  Eng- 
lish mi9er»  would  he  unable  to  bear  the  cramped 
posture:  fd  such .  confined  channels.  Whenever  these 
fe^amg9s  /assume  a  vertical .  direction^  the  workmen 
mount  )hy  a  laddetr  formed;  of  sticks,  tied  together 
with  hides.  In  some  t  places,  where  the  lode  Jbas 
been  product! ve^^the  galleries  e]q)and  into  chambers, 
whieh  «ra  spfudous:;  whenever  this  .happensr-  it 
generally  indicates  the  fiEuiher.  in^verishment  of 
the  vein...  The  .rock,  isi,  generally  too  solid  to 
yield  to  the  crowbar  alone ;  •  blasting,  thei'efore,  be*- 
MmM  (necessary,  in  which  the  natives  are  very 
easpert  Formerly, '  in  order  that  the  mines,  should 
mat  bcmme  retarded  for  want  o£  gunpowder  or 
quicksilver,  and  .that  individuals  should  not  be  al'- 
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lowed  to  monopolize  these  articles,  and  raise  their 
price,  uncertain  as  the  communication  with  Europe 
then  Was,  the  king  of  Spain  held  the  trade  in  these 
things  in  his  own  hands,  and  they  became  attached 
to  the  estanco.  Government  stores  were  established 
in  all  the  mining  districts,  and  the  distribution  of 
these  materials  came  imder  the  administration  of 
the  tribunal  de  miueria.  The  consumption  of  gun- 
powder was,  however,  very  small  in  value,  com- 
pared with  that  of  quicksilver.  The  tribunal  de  mi* 
neria  was  authorized  to  lend  to  each  miner  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  quicksilver,  according  to  his  wants, 
and  payment  was  not  required  until  the  miner  was 
supposed  to  have  gained  the  product  of  his  labours ; 
advantages  which  have  been  cut  short  by  the  events 
of  the  revolution.  But  the  assistance  was  even 
greater,  for  the  miner,  or  trapichero,  applied  to  the 
administration  for  a  certain  quantity  of  quicksilver 
whenever  he  required  it ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
his  stock  was  calculated  and  compared  with  the 
amount  distributed  to  him  :  he  was  not  then  called 
upon  to  pay  for  the  whole  amount  borrowed,  but 
only  for  so  much  as  it  appeared  he  had  actually  lost 
or  consumed.  These  terms,  so  liberal  to  the  miner, 
were  not  less  so  in  the  price  at  which  the  payment 
was  fixed ;  for  whatever  was  the  excess  or  scardiy 
in  the  royal  warehouses,  the  price  of  quicksilver 
was  never  suffered  to  vary  from  the  standard  value 
of  fifty  dollars  per  quintal.  This  was  a  monopoly 
by  which  the  king  generally  lost ;  for  it  often  hap- 
pened that,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  difficulty,  the 
revenue  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  seventy,  eighty,  or 
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even  100  dollars  per  quintal.  This  liberality  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  working  of  gold  and 
silver  mines,  inasmuch  as  it  prevented  those  mineros 
who  had  capital  of  their  own  from  being  dependant 
upon  habilitadors.  Another  establishment  was  also 
created,  and  placed  under  the  royal  protection,  for 
the  encouragement  of  mines ;  this  was  the  Banco  de 
Bescate,  which  at  first  was  attached  to  the  ofiice  of 
the  mint,  but  subsequently  the  privilege  was  granted 
to  a  few  individuals  associated  in  a  company,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  fixed  by  the  king.  The  Banco  de 
Rescate,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  bank  of  exchange 
for  the  purchase  of  gold  or  silver  in  pina,  or  iq 
grains,  in  which  articles  all  other  individuals  were 
prohibited  from  dealing :  no  one  was  indeed  allowed 
to  have  in  his  possession  even  stamped  bullion  with- 
out a  licence  from  the  government  previously  ob- 
tained ;  and  even  then  he  could  not  remove  the  bul- 
lion  from  place  to  place  without  an  order,  under  lia- 
bility of  confiscation.  In  every  noted  mining  town 
or  village  the  Banco  de  Rescate  had  its  offices  and 
deposits,  where,  at  all  times,  the  minero  or  ingeniero, 
on  presenting  his  product  of  pina,  could  obtain  the 
value  for  it  in  money,  at  a  price  established  by  the 
government,  which  left  the  company  a  fair  profit  or 

« 

interest  for  the  outlay  of  capital. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  the  miner  is  en- 
abled to  reduce  or  recover  the  metal  from  the  ores 
by  his  own  means,  he  having  neither  the  command 
of  water  nor  of  other  necessary  resources ;  these  are 
generally  possessed  by  the  neighbouring  haciendado, 
pT  land-holder :  when  he  himself  happens  to  be  the 
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minero,  the  case  is  otherwise,  but  this  does  not  always 
happen.  The  miner  can  daim  no  further  right  of 
ground  about  the  moudi  of  his  mine  than  that  pr^ 
scribed  by  the  ordenanza :  he  is  therefore  obl%ed  to 
have  recourse  to  other  persons  for  the  meansF  *^ 
grinding  the  ore.  The  proprietor  of  <2ie  nearest 
stream  of  water  possessing  sufficient  fall  never  faild 
to  erect  there  a  trapiche,  or  grinding  mill,  which  af- 
fords him  a  certain  and  constant  source  of  revenue : 
the  miner,  therefore,  carries  his  ore  to  the  trapi^ 
chero,  who  conducts  for  him  the  operation  of  pulve- 
risation, and  also,  if  he  pleases,  the  inrocess^  of 
amalgamation  or  reduction,  taking  so  much  per  cent, 
of  the  produce  >  for  the  maquila,  or  moulter.  The 
average  charge  of  grinding  is  four  dollars  (16#.) 
for  each  caxon  of  5,000  pounds  weight  of  ore,  which 
is  judged  of  by  the  quantity  that  sixteen  mules  can 
carry.  Some  trapiches  will  grind  this  quantity  in 
two  days,  while  others  cannot  perform  it  in  less  time 
than  three  days: 

The  trapiche,  or  noill,  for  grinding  the  ores  of 
gold  and  silver,  is  a  very  simple  and  rude  piece  of 
mechanism  :  its  moving  power  is  constructed  after 
the  same  fashion  as  the  mills  used  throughout 
Chile, '  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  France, 
for  grinding  com,  thtit  i^  to  say,  a  place  is  chosen 
where  a  small  current  of  watery  whose  section  will 
present  a  surface  of'i^ix  inches  diameter,  can  be 
brought  to  a  spot  where  it  can  fall  perpendicularly 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  at  this  place  a  well  is  built  of 
this  depth  about  six  feet  diameter ;  in  its  centre  is 
fixed  an  upright  shaft,  upon  a  central  brass  pin  ;  it 
is  confined   above   by  a  wooden  collar.      A   little 
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abote  its  foot  the  Aeft  hds  affixed  to  it  a'smail  wheel, 
around  which  are  fixed  a  number  of  radiating  spokes 
shaped  at  the  ends  somewhat  like  hollow  cups,  and 
forming,  in  the  whole,  a  kind  of  horizontal  wheel 
four  feet  in  diameter :  upon  the  peripfaer3r  of  the 
cups  the  jet  of  water  is  made  to  impinge  with  all  the 
force  it  has  acquired  in  falling  down  an  inclined  and 
nearly  perpendicular  trough,  formed  by  scooping  out 
the .  solid  trunk  of  a  tree :  the  application  of  this 
force  causes  the  wheel  to  revolve  with  a  quick  rota^ 
tory  motion.  The  arm  extends  about  six  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  well,  and  at  about  half  this  height  is 
fixed  a  small  horizontal  arm,  four  feet  long,  which 
serves  as  an  axle  to  a  ponderous  stone  of  granite, 
whose  diameter  is  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  which 
is  thus  made  to  roll  upon  its  edge  in  a  circular 
trough  sometimes  made  of  granite,  sometimes  of  hard 
wood. 

The  weight  of  this  stone,  assisted  by  its  velocity, 
effects  the  pulverization  of  the  ore :  in  some  cases  it 
is  taken  out  in  the  dry  state,  and  subjected  to  the 
application  of  sifting,  in  order  to  separate  the  finei^ 
powder  for  amalgamation,  and  the  coarser  parts  are 
thrown  f^n  into  the  mill ;  but  •  more  generally,  in 
order  to  save  labour,  this  separation  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  water:  for  this  purpose  a  small 
stream  is  made  to  trickle  into  the  annular  trough,  by 
which  means  the  pounded  ore  is  mixed  into  a  state 
of  mud,  the  finer  particles  being  sufficiently  atte- 
nuated to  run  off  with  the  superfluous  water,  through 
a  notch  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  margin  of  the 
circular  trough:  this  is  received  in  little  pools, 
whare  the  pounded  ore  is  left  to  settle ;  the  clear 
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water  is  ran  off,  leaving  the  powder  at  the  bottom 
to  be  taken  to  the  place  of  amalgamation. 

The  tahona  is  a  mill  resembling  the  trapiche  in 
its  upright  shaft,  its  heavy  rolling  stone,  and  the 
circular  trough  in  which  it  revolves ;  it  differs  only 
in  the  mode  of  applying  the  motive  force,  which,  in 
the  former  case,  is  a  circular  wheel,  revolving  in  a 
well  beneath,  on  which  a  current  of  water  is  made  to 
expend  its  force :  but  in  the  present  case  both  the 
well  and  the  cupped  wheel  are  dispensed  with ;  a 
lantern  pinion  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
shaft,  in  which  the  teeth  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel 
are  made  to  catch,  and  which  wheel  is  caused  to  re- 
volve by  the  drawing  operation  of  one  or  two  mules. 
This  mill  is  only  used  in  those  situations  where  a 
current  of  water  cannot  be  applied. 

The  ingenios,  or  stamping  mills,  are  moved  by 
water  by  means  of  a  small  undershot  wheel  of  five 
feet  diameter,  and  one  foot  broad ;  the  float  or  paddle- 
boards  of  which  are  about  a  foot  square,  and  move 
in  a  very  inclined  trough,  down  which  a  fall  of  water 
is  allowed  to  run ;  the  impetus  of  the  falling  water 
upon  the  float-boards  causes  a  quick  revolution  of 
the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon  one  end  of  a  long 
horizontal  shaft,  furnished  with  five  or  six  cams 
placed  at  different  situations  round  the  shaft,  so  that 
one  is  made  to  act  as  soon  as  the  other  has  ceased 
its  operation;  behind  this  shaft  are  arranged  as 
many  upright  rods  as  there  are  cams,  each  fur- 
nished with  a  projecting  tooth,  against  which,  at 
every  revolution  of  the  shaft,  the  cam  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  thus  lifts  the  rod  a  small  height,  which 
again  falls  down  by  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  (he 
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tooth  becomes  free  from  the  liftiiig  actioii  of  the 
cam :  each  rod  is  furnished  at  its  bottom  with  a 
copper  hammer,  or  pestle,  weighing  200  pomids, 
which  works  in  a  corresponding  mortar  of  stone  or 
hard  wood :  it  is  dear  that  at  every  revolution  of 
the  shaft,  all  these  several  hammers  will  make  a 
blow  in  succession,  and  by  this  contrivance  the  ore 
which  is  put  into  the  mortars  is  pounded. 

In  those  places  where  the  ore  is  ground  dry  it  is 
required  to  be  sifted :  this  is  generally  etketed  in  a 
large  box,  in  which  a  circular  cylinder  is  worked  by 
a  common  winch  handle,  its  periphery  being  covered 
with  pieces  of  coarsely  woven  hair  doth  :  the 
pounded  ore  is  thrown  inside  the  cylinder ;  the  iSnefr 
particles  pass  through  the  sieves  into  the  box,  while 
the  coarser  fall  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cylinder,  whidi  is  somewhat  inclined  for  this 
purpose. 

The  amalgamating  floor,  called  la  candia,  or  patio 
de  benificiar,  is  a  level  place,  in  the  open  air,  about 
twenty  feet  square:  the  finer  pulverized  ore  is 
brought  and  deposited  in  heaps,  containing  eadi 
half  a  caxon,  which  are  separatdy  wetted  and 
kneaded  into  a  mass  called  a  cuerpo :  they  mix  with 
eadi  about  two  quintals  of  salt,  and  a  quantity  of 
dry  mule  or  horse  dung,  which  is  incorporated 
well  together,  and  turned  over  with  a  spade  several 
times,  for  two  or  three  days,  until  it  begins  to  fbr* 
ment — they  then  add  to  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
quicksilver.  The  quicksilver  is  put  into  a  soft  goat's 
skin,  bag,  or  purse,  which  they  squeeze  with  the  hand, 
so  as  to  make  the  quicksilver  run  out  in  a  shower 
of  minute  globules,  the  quantity  of  mercury  used 
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being^apfKyttioned  to  the  nature  and  ricfaneBB  of  the 
oret  ihose^of  silvet  reqiiire  generally  from  ten  to 
tH^eBty-  poimds  (to  each  cuerpo.  Gold  ores  consume 
much  less ;  tfie  qoantitjr  is  judged  of  by  experience. 
The  mass  is- moistened  with  water^  and  kaeaded  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  of  the  worianen  six  or  eight 
tines  every  day.  There*  are  generally  from  ten  to 
thirty  cuerpos  upon  the  floor  at  one  time,  and  the 
workman  goes  from  one* to  the  other  in  succession, 
till  all  are  kneaded ;  he  then  b^ins  agaia  at  the 
fiiiBt,  and  so  continues  the  operation,  taking  care 
after  each  kneading  to  beat  up  the  mass  smoothly  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  In  Chile,  the  heat  q£  the  sun  is 
generally  sufficient  to  forward  the  amalgamation; 
bat  in  some  of  the  high  table  lands  of  Peru,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  cold,  the  amalgamating 
floor  is  built  upon  arches,  under  which  a  fire  is  kept 
to  preserve  the  necessary  temperature.  In  the 
winter  .time  in  Chile  the  amalgamation  oft^Di  requires 
thiiee  weeks,  while  in  smmner  eight  or  ten  days  are 
Mifficient.  Whoi  the<process  is  supposed  to  be  com^ 
^leted,  the  foreman  takes  a  small  sample  of  each 
CN^rpo,  washes  it  in  a  small  earthem  bowl,  or  in  a 
bullock's  horn,  to  separate  the  amalgam,  and  judges 
by  its  colour  and- consistency  whether  it  has  reached 
the  precise  point :  if  the  amalgam,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
la.  pella,  be  hardy  more  quicksilver  is  added  to  the 
cuerpo,  and  the  mass  is  again  kneaded.  If,  on  pzesft^ 
ing  the  sample  under  the  thumb,  it  forms  a  eaks^ 
and  adheres  to  the  skin,  the  amalgamation  is  judged 
to  have  been  carried  to  the  correct  point :  if,  in 
forming  the  cake,  a  portion  of  quicksilver  escapes 
from  it,  the  mercury  is  not  sufficiently  incorporated, 
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and  tiie  rmmiA  left  to  feaneab  som^  time  longer  p  if 
the  colour  of  the  amalgam  he  dark,  more  Mlt  axM 
dung  are  added,  and  the  mass^  agam  kneaded  and 
fermented.  >i     .      i  .  r 

Such  coerpos  as  are  decided  to  hare-'  arrived  at  a 
proper  jstate,  are  carried  to  theiwaahitr^-placea:  the 
first  is  a  small  square  shallow  restoroiiy  made  of 
brick  and  lime  plastered ;  across  thia»is^  stretched  U 
sort  of  hollowed  apran,  made  of  a'^pkfce'  ^f  hide( 
suspended  at  the  four  comers  fitonr^tfae^aiigks  of  tha 
pit;  the  reservoB*  is  filled  with  water,: intOiwhich  a 
fresh  current  is  always  running,,  while  the  displaced 
quantity  is  made  to  flow  tiong  a  narrow  gutter  into 
8'Second  reserroir;    Upon  the  hade  apron  the  cuarpo 
isplacedy  and  is  carefully  kneaded  by  the :  hands'; 
tdbe  saline^  Ti^table;  and  earthy  matters  are  carried 
off  hy  tiie  water^  while  the  heavier  metallic  partidea 
fallioto  the  concavity  of  the  hide.    Farther.  x>ff^  at 
short  intervals  m- tthe  course  of  -the  ^inolined  ^gutter, 
are  made fooror  five small^TOservoirBf^af  ihe.sisse  and 
shape  of  inverted  augar  loaves ;  across  (hesd;  dn  like 
manner,  are  stretched  smaB  leather  diaphragms j^  so 
tlmt  any  very  small  metallic  particies  which  may  have 
escaped  from  the  first  reservoir,  suspended  in  thib 
rannii^  stream,  may  be  depositedin  these  sBceessive 
seeeptsMJies.    The  amalgam^  by<these  means^  is  se- 
parated and  collected)  at  a  trifling  es|>ence.    When 
aiSttffident«'quantity  is  cirilected^  the  pella  is  put  info 
a- wooUeni^'bag^  shaped  like  a  cone  with  tine  poixtt 
downward ;  it  is  then  hung  up,  to  allow  the  supep- 
^ous  mercur^^to  drain  off ;  the  mouth  is  then  tied 
up,  laid  between  two  boards  with  a  weight  on  the 
top,  by  which  process  aU  the  redundant  quicksilTer 
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la  ezpraBsecL  The  amalgam  is  then  shaped  in  cones 
of  ^certain  sizes^  to  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
distillation.  Under  the  Spanish  system^  it  was  usual 
to  mould'  them  in  octagonal  moidds  of  certain 
weights,  but  now  it  is  customary  to  make  them  of 
any  convenient  size  or  shape. 

There  is  another  mode  of  extracting  gold  where 
it  is  very  minutely  disseminated  in  grains  in  a  soft 
Twkf  by  waishing,  a  process  much  more  econo- 
rnical^  and  effected  by  the  poor  people  with  their 
own  means  only.  This  can  only  be  done  where  a 
small  spring  of  water  issues  from  the  side  of  a  hill, 
in  which  the  gold  is  minutely  disseminated,  and  the 
place  where  the  operation  is  effected  is  called  a  lava- 
dero :  these  are  very  numerous  in  Chile,  and  though 
all  on  a  very  small  scale,  still,  from  their  number,  they 
become,  in  the  aggregate,  of  national  importance.  I 
have  visited  some  of  the  most  celebrated  lavaderos  in 
Chile,  those  of  Tiltil,  Assiento,  Viejo,  and  Dormida, 
where  the  mountain  range,  nearly  S,000  feet  above 
the  valley  beneath,  consists  of  a  decomposing  si- 
enitic  rock,  owing  to  its  containing  an  excess  of  horn- 
blend,  which,  assisted  by  the  moisture  which  oozes 
through  its  mass,  has  reduced  its  surface  to  a  conside- 
rable depth,  to  a  somewhat  loose  ferruginous  marl,and 
this  interposes  between  the  small  masses  of  loose  an- 
gular stony  fragments,  into  which  the  rock  has  become 
decomposed.  The  scenery  about  these  places  is  beau- 
tiful :  here  nature  has  distributed  her  boimties  with 
a  lavish  hand ;  the  mountain  sides  are  cot^ered  with 
beautiful  shrubs  and  evergreen  trees ;  little  springs 
issue  from  the  many  breaks  and  recesises  in  the  hiU^ 
which  maintain  their  flow  throughout  the  year,  aa 
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they  are  protected  by  the  foliage  from  the  drying  in* 
fluence  of  the  sun :  the  narrow  valley,  thus  shut  in 
by  these  lofty  precipitous  evergreen  hills,  is  ren*- 
dered  most  cool  and  delightful,  from  the  lofty  shrubs 
bery  of  culen  and  other  beautiful  trees  that  cover  it.. 
The  extreme  beauly  of  the  place  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rude  huts,  and  the  poor,  ill-formed, 
filthy,  miserable,  idle  beings,  who  waste  their  almost 
useless  existence  in  this  charming  paradise.  The 
little  springs  spoken  of  bring  down  into  the  ravine 
a  great  quantity  of  clayey  matter,  which  contains 
minute  particles  of  gold,  mixed  with  iron  sand.  It 
is  usual,  however,  to  change  the  course  of  this  stream 
to  where  gold  is  supposed  to  be  most  abundantly 
existing ;  and,  to  command  a  greater  force  of  water 
from  these  little  trickling  springs,  it  is  also  usual  to 
form  a  pit  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  bank  it  up,  sa 
as  to  accumulate  a  small  reservoir  of  water :  the 
workman  scrapes  from  the  side  of  the  hill  a  portion 
of  the  earth,  he  then  opens  the  embankment,  and 
suffers  the  water  to  flow  over  his  collected  earth,  and 
fcirms  a  small  channel,  by  which  the  water,  thus  ren- 
dered muddy,  is  conveyed  to  his  hut  While  de* 
scending  the  declivitous  mountain  side,  no  more  pre- 
paration is  requisite  than  a  small  gutter,  to  confine 
the  precious  water ;  but,  where  it  crosses  the  less  in- 
clined valley,  the  muddy  fluid  is  made  to  flow  down 
troughs  hollowed  out  of  trunks  of  trees :  the  ope- 
rator continues  to  turn  over  and  stir  up  the  earUi 
while  the  water  flows  over  it,  so  that  it  may  cany 
off  all  the  earthy  matter  in  which  the  partides  ci 
gold  are  suspended.  After  it  is  sufficiently  washed, 
he  examines  carefuUy  the  stony  and  gravelly  resi- 
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due,  for  whatever  pepitas,  or  lai^  grains,  or  masses 
of  gold,  which  are  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
found  disseminated  ixL  ,thQ  ro(J(.  I  oqoe  3aw  in  the 
possession  of  the  curate  of  the  Plazilla,  a  mass  of 
gold»  weighing  .abput  ten  ouneeSf  wbich  had*  been 
thus  iKCO^eyed  from  i^  lavad^o  at.  Purrutum. ,  The 
vmidy  wat^>  thu^conFeyedto  the  hut  of  thct^gold^ 
imibfyr,«is  receii'^  upon  a  lai^ge  rude  stoneii  whose 
flat:  surf^fo^.  kjB^  been  hollowed  loui  intp  a  shalkar 
hawi;  a  notch  in  its  reKterior  allows  the  water, 
whid^  has  in  .great  measure  •  deposited  its  heavier 
parti<des^  to  flow  off  iby  means  ^  another,  trough, 
ujpon  anather  similar  stone  basing  and  in:  the  same 
HfeAQner  into  three  or  four  others  in  .succession;  the 
awrifi^rous  particles  are  thus  •  allowed .  to  deposit^  them* 
selvesijn  these  rec^taqles,  while  .the  lighter  eaordq^ 
atoQiSf  still  suspended*  are  canried  off  by.  the  running 
watei^..  The  gold.. thus  colleeted  is  mixed  with^ 
q^oantity  ofi  ferruginousi  black  aasd  and  stony  mattor, 
which,  requires  a  yet  farther)  pnscess  of  tidturaition, 
wd  this  is  roffi^eted  by  a  very  rude  and  'Simple  kjttd 
of  trapiehe,  fcNrmed  ofi  twaatones,:ithe  undar  .stone 
bewg  about  thijee  £eet  in  diameter,  and  sUgfatlyi  e^m*^ 
cave.  The* upper  stone. is  a  lai^  spherical  boulder 
oftsyenitic  granite,  about  two  feet  in  diameter^  having 
on  its>upper  pvt.iwo  iron  plugs:  feced  o^^foBitelfito 
which  is  secured,  by  lashings  of  hide,  .a  transverse 
hoijlzontaL  pole  of  eanelo  wood,  jibout:  ten  feet  long : 
two  men^  seiated  iim  the;  extremities  of  this  lever,  work 
i^up^anddowsialteraalfily,  so  as  to  give  to  -the  -stcme 
aroUing  meticoau  which  is  suffidant  to^cnish  mid  grind 
tb^  materials  pleiced  beneath  it.   .  The  washings  thus 
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ground  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  running  water 
upon  inclined  planes  formed  of  skins,  by  whidi  pro- 
cess the  silidous  particles  are  carried  off,  while  itfe 
heavier  grains  of  gold,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  fer* 
ruginous  matter^  are  extraob^  by  a  load^etone-;  it  is 
again  washed  till  nothing  but  pure  gold-dust  be  left 
behind.  The  whole  process  is*  managed  with  mudi 
dexterity ;  and,  if  there  were  much  gold  to  boamnsBed^ 
it  would  afford  very  inrofitable  employment ;  'but 
generaUy  the  small  quantity  'oolkcted  id  euflkiettt 
only  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  few  miserable  £uamk 
lies  .employed  in  these  works.  It  is  probably  the 
accidental  finding  of  a  rich  prize  on  rare  occasions 
that  excites  the  constant  hope  of  good  fortune,  ancl 
keeps  the  wadiers  to  this  employm^it;  added  to 
which,  it  is  an  occupation  which,  not  being  attended 
with  much  personal  exertion,  is  well  suited  to  the 
idle  and  dissolute  habits  of  the  Chileno.  Whenev^ 
labour  becomes  more  valuable,and  greater  ineilMnents 
lead  the  imdvilized  Chileno  'to  more  active  employe 
ments,  gold-washing  will  never  be  worth  following ;  it 
is  now  only  so  because  the  labour  of  these  idle  pers«as 
is  scarcely  of  any  value.  The  minute  portions  of 
gold-dust  collected  in  these  operations  an  preserved 
in  quills,  in  which  they  are  carried  to  the  pulperias 
for  sale,  or  kept  for  barter  with  the  travelling  hucki»- 
stars,  who  go  about  the  country  vending  the  very 
few  articles  of  cl6thing  required  by  the  peasantry. 
The  gold-dust  collected  in  the  lavaderos  is  generally 
oonsidered  finer  than  the  pifia,  the  former  beii^ 
nearly  pure,  of  twenty-four  carats  fine,'  and  is  wovth 
from   sevente^i  to  eighteen  reals  the   castoUaac; 
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whereas  the  pifia  obtained  by  amalgaiiiation  seldom 
exceeds  twenty-two  carats  fin^e,  and  is  worth  fifteen 
and  sixteen  reals  the  castellano,  six  castellanos  and 
a  quarter  being  equivalent  to  a  Spanish  ounce, 
which  weighs  only  eighteen  pennyweights  eleven 
grains  English  troy  weight ;  even  as  much  as  twenty 
and  twenty-two  reales  per  castellano  have  lately 
been  paid  for  it. 

The  mode  before  detailed  of  amalgamation  is  em* 
ployed  alike  for  the  recovery  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
very  little  variation  existing  in  the  process,  and  the 
description  above  given  is  alike  applicable  to  either. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  economical  mode  in 
which  the  precious  metals  can  be  wrought  in  South 
America  to  advantage,  where  buildings,  materials, 
and  fuel,  can  with  difficulty  be  procured. 

Captain  Hall  appears  to  have  understood  that 
some  miners  effected  the  separation  of  silver  ores  by 
the  more  simple  process  of  cupelling  or  smelting,  an 
error  into  which  he  has  been  led  by  hearing  mention 
of  the  roasting  furnaces.  This  is  adopted  not  with 
the  view  to  any  chemical  advantage,  but  to  the 
mechanical  one  of  effecting  the  more  ready  disinter 
gration  of  the  particles,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  grinding.  I  made  at  all  times  very  par- 
ticular inquiries  on  this  head,  but  I  could  no  where 
hear  that  silver  is  reduced  in  Chile  by  any  process 
excepting  that  of  amalgamation. 

I  shall  conclude  these  observations  upon  the  me- 
thods used  in  Chile  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
for  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  ores, 
by  some  more  precise  details  of  the  processes  followed 
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at  Uspallata ;  and  as  these  rude  works  are  upon  the 
high  road  to  Chile,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  trar 
veller,  the  description  will  afford  him  the  best  oppor^* 
tunities  that  can  be  offered  in  illustration. 

The  situation  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  amalgama- 
tion works,  are  each  distinctly  marked  out  in  the 
description  of  the  road  over  the  C!ordillera ;  it  is  also 
mentioned  that  they  were  last  year  at  work  under 
the  management  of  a  native  named  Molina*  The 
kind  of  ore  I  have  described  to  be  a  galena,  con- 
taining a  small  portion  of  silver,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  these  works  to  extract.  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  describe  the  several  processes  in  succes- 
sion, as  well  as  the  implements,  buildings,  and  mate- 
rials employed  therein. 

1.  Boasting  the  Ore. — ^It  is  a  comttion  practice 
in  different  parts  of  South  America  to  roast  the  ores 
£or  the  purposes  already  described,  in  reverberatory 
furnaces :  this  was  the  practice  in  former  times  pur* 
sued  at  Uspallata,  but  Molina  assured  me  that  he 
did  not  find  this  necessary,  and  he  accordingly  ge- 
nerally dispensed  with  it :  the  reverberatory  furnace 
was  however  built  to  be  ready  for  any  exigency. 

Including  the  fire-place  at  one  end,  and  the  flue  at 
the  other,  the  furnace  is  about  sixteen  feet  long  and 
four  feet  broad ;  the  fire-place  and  roasting-hearth 
are  on  the  same  level,  raised  three  feet  above  the 
ground ;  the  fire-place  is  about  three  feet  long  by 
four  feet  wide;  three  mud  arches,  with  flat  tops, 
thrown  across,  seive  instead  of  fire-bars,  the  ashes 
falling  down  into  the  pit  below  between  the  chinks  of 
the  arches :  the  fire-place  is  separated  from  the  fur- 
nace by  a  partition,  through  which,  by  means  of  a 
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low  ar^ed  ccmnnmiieatioii,  the  flame  is  tibrovn  di^ 
^eotly  Upon  the  ore.  The  heated  air,  together  wiA 
the  fumes,  find  an  exit  through  another  arched  op^i- 
ing  at. the  opposite  end  into  a  diamber,  above  which 
IB  a  columnar  chimney  about  four  feet  high,  and  eight 
inch^  internal  diameter;  through  (his  flue  the  heated 
air  makes  its  escape.  In  Ihe  firont  of  the  fire-place 
is  an  arch  opening  for  the  introduction  of  fiiel,  which, 
being  resinous  bushes  of  jarillo,  oiuses  a  great  blaze, 
quickly  burning  to  ashes,  without  leavinjg^  any  p^- 
manmt  cinders.  No  door  is  therefore  necessary,  as 
the  fire  requires  constant  feeding.  On  the  side  of 
^be  fiumace  is  an  opening  on  to  the  hearth,  by  which 
ibe  ore  is  introduced :  this  caning  is  closed  with  a 
few  rough  bricks,  and  plastered  over  with  mud. 

2.  Grinding  ike  Ore. — ^lliis  is  accompliehed  by 
the  same  means,  whether  it  be  previously  roasted  or 
ttot.  A  rude  kind  of  trapicfae,  or  mill,  is  here  con- 
structed. It  diflfers  from  those  used  in  C%ile,  already 
described,  and  is  more  tqK>n  the  principle  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  flour  mitt,  except  that  instead  of  an  upper  st<Hie 
revolving  horizontally  upon  a  lower  of  equal  size, 
there  are  here  two  rough  heavy  fragments  of  rock, 
affixed  by  hide  ropes  fipom  eaxh  »id  of  a  horizontal 
arm,  and  dri^ged  round  upcm  the  Idwer  st<Hie ;  it  is, 
therefore,  more  a  process  of  grinding  than  of  emsh- 
ing :  the  moving  power  is  water.  Here,  as  in 
all  tml^  of  Spanish  construction^  a  small  current, 
from  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  runs  in  a  trou^ 
placed  at  a  very  elevated  angle,  and  falls  into  a  smes 
of  wodden  cups,  hollowed  out  of  «o  many  spokes  ra- 
^Satii^  horizontally  from  a  vertical  shaft,  fixed  uptm 
m,  eent^al  pivot,     tht  impetus  given  by  diis  small 
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quantity  of  water  is  conaiderable,  and  ia  comiuuiu« 
eated  to  the  rertlcal  shaft,  whose  upper  end  passes 
through  a  hole  in  a  horizontal  circular  miU-stone; 
fire  feet  in  diameter,  and  extends  a  few  feet  above 
it.  Across  the  upper  part  of  this  shaft  a  piece  of 
wood  is  fitted  horizontally,  forming  two  opposite 
spokes,  from  whose  ^ds  Ijie  two  blocks  of  stone 
before-m^itioned  are  loosely  slung.  As  the  verti<* 
eal  shaft  makes  about  sixty  revolutions  in  a  minute ; 
the  two  Modes  are  therefore  dragged  round  as  many 
times  in  the  sam^  period.  A  man  attends  to  feed 
the  mill  with  ore,  and  to  remove  the  powder  by 
i»#ans  of  a  wooden  scoop,   when  it  is  sufficiently 

The  n^xt  proeess  is  the  sifting  of  the  powdei^ 
through  a  cylinder,  covered  with  coarse  doth,  having 
a  door  in  the  side  to  introduce  the  pulveriised  ore* 
The  Cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  and  is 
turned  by  a  winch  handle ;  the  finer  powder  passes 
through  the  canvass,  and  foils  to  the  bottom  of  the 
case :  the  coarser  particles  are  taken  out  at  the  door, 
carried  back  to  the  mill  to  be  re-ground,  and  the 
cylinder  is  again  filled  with  firesh  materials*  This 
operation  irequires  the  constant  attention  of  a  peon. 
Tb»  man  who  attends  tlie  mill^  brings  the  rough  ore, 
nd  eames  away  the  polveri^sed  mass  to  the  anud* 
gamating  ground. 

8.  ^mi^^fotin^  Afi  Ore^-rr-Tbe  Cancha  de  ^ncs 
fi<^,  qr  level  space  on  which  this  opinration  is 
caifri^d  forward,  is  in  the  open  air,  and  differs  in  no 
rwpwt  ^rom  that  before  d^^^bed. 

4.  Washing  tk^  4m^^m.'^TbiB  past  of  the 
process  followed  at  UspaUata  is  the  same,  *with 

2d8 
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scarcely  any  variation,  as  that  before  described. 
After  washing,  the  surplus  quicksilver  is  expressed 
in  the  same  manner. 

5.  DistUUng  the  Amalgam, — This  is  effected  in 
a  sort  of  reverberatory  fiimace,  and  a  very  rude 
alembic.  The  fiimace  resembles  that  used  for 
the  roasting  of  the  ore ;  in  like  manner  it  is 
wholly  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud. 
Including  the  fire-place  at  one  end,  and  the  flue  at 
the  other,  its  length  is  fifteen  feet,  its  breadth  about 
four  feet.  The  fire-place  and  hearth  are  raised  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  like 
the  roasting  furnace  before  described,  except  that 
the  chimney  is  of  smaller  diameter.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hearth  is  a  circular  hole  ;  in  this  hole  is  ce- 
mented a  conical  earthem  jar,  two  feet  six  inches 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  diameter  at  top,  diminish- 
ing  to  half  an  inch  diameter  at  bottom :  this  jar  is 
so  placed  that  the  mouth  is  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  hearth.  The  nozzled  bottom  is  received 
into  a  large  earthen  jar,  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
placed  in  an  arched  chamber  beneath  the  hearth : 
this  simple  contrivance  supplies  the  place  of  a  worm 
or  condenser,  to  collect  the  vaporized  quicksilver. 
A  circular  grating  made  of  hoop  iron  stands  upon 
three  legs,  the  claws  of  which  rest  upon  the  inner 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Upon  this  grating,  a 
tile  is  placed,  and  on  it  a  ball  of  amalgam.  A  rounded 
conical  head,  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
tripod  and  amalgam,  is  made  to  fit  closely  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  jar.  The  joint  is  secured  by  a  plastic 
lute,  so  that  none  of  the  vaporized  mercury  can 
escape.     When  the  alembic  is  thus  prepared,  the 
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.  opening  at  the  side  of  the  furnace  is  closed,  and  the 
fiiel  in  the  fire-place  is  lighted.  Thei  fire  is  briskly 
kept  up  during  the  operation,  and  reverberating 
round  the  alembic  head,  keeps  it  at  a  red  heat,  hy 
which  the  quicksilver  is  converted  into  vapour,  and 
is  condensed  in  the  earthen  vessel  placed  beneath 
the  jar,  when  it  again  becomes  running  mercury. 
The  silver  in  a  pure  state  remains  in  a  porous  mass 
upon  the  tile ;  it  is  called  plata  en  pina :  in  this 
spongy  state  it  is  very  light,  compared  with  its  bulk. 
Silver  pina  is  equally  marketable  with  silver  bars. 

Molina  told  me  that  the  produce  of  the  galena 
ores  of  Uspallata  did  not  average  more  than  two 
marcs*  per  caxon.  The  miners  here  have  sometimes 
met  with  veins  of  grey  silver,  which  afforded  them 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred,  and  even  a  thousand 
marcs  per  caxon.  This  good  fortune,  however,  has 
very  seldom  occurred;  and  when  it  has,  the  quantity 
has  been  very  small. 

If  this  statement  of  Molina.be  true,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  the  mines  of  Uspallata  cannot  be 
so  rich  as  they  are  universally  believed  to  be. 
Fearful  that  I  might  have  mistaken  dos  for  doces, 
(two  for  twelve),  I  again  asked  him  if  he  meant  two 
marcs,  as  the  average  product  per  caxon,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  If  he  understood  me, 
and  spoke  the  truth,  the  ore  must  indeed  be  of 
very  poor  quality,  not  containing  more  than  T^nnrth 
part  of  silver ;  if  the  product  were  twelve  marcs,  it 
would  contain  t^-t^  part  of  silver. 


*  A  marc  is  eight  Spanish  ounces^  equal  to  7  oz.  3  dwt  14  gr. 
troy ; .  caxon  is  a  term  used  to  designate  50  quintals^  or  5000 
pounds  weight  of  oxe. 
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The  Bi^entifSeroitt  galma  ores  of  Chimberland  and 
Waled  yield  on  an  average  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
ounces  of  silver  for  i^very  ton  weight  of  ora; 
and  to  repay  the  expenses  of  ertmcdng  the  sil« 
ver»  a  product  of  not  less  than  fifteen  ounces  is 
necessary :  reducing  the  latt^  to  the  Spanish  mode 
of  computing  the  product,  this  would  alBbrd  seventy^* 
five  English  ounces,  or  eigfaty-seven  Spanish  ounces, 
w  eleven  marcs,  of  silver  per  caxon.  Now  the 
average  product  from  the  silver  ores  at  the  odelwa-* 
ted  mines  at  Potosi,  is  only  five  or  six  marcs  per 
caxon,  and  those  of  UspAUata  only  two  marcs  per 
caxon.  These  comparisons  aJBbrd  the  clearest  evi* 
dence  that  can  be  adduced  that  the  English  mode. of 
smelting  can  never  be  brought  into  competition  with 
the  process  of  amalgamation,  as  practised  in  America ; 
and  it  is  dear  that  to  ensure  economical  results,  the 
aid  alone  of  the  people  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  their  peculiar  habits  and  management 
must  be  resorted  to ;  wherever  English  improvements 
are  attempted  to  supersede  Uie  old  methods,  I  should 
decidedly  pronounce  that  swrh  trials  will  be  attended 
with  loss.  No  one  cail  doubt  but  that  in  the  barbarous 
mode  of  opcratioKi  followed  in  Chile,  grtet  loss  of  pre- 
set is  occasioned;  but  when  this  loss  is  placed  in  com«- 
petition  with  tiiie  increased  cost  of  labour,  materials, 
and  mahi^emeilt  necessary  to  enMre  a  gteater  amotait 
of  produce^  the  inference  is  irresistiUe,  diat  it  is  better 
to  put  up  with  this  loss  than  to  expend  a  sum  of 
money  far  beyond  the  value  of  what  can  be  obtained 
by  adopting  the  improved  methods  used  in  countries 
where  facilities  abound,  but  which  can  hardly  be 
procured  at  any  price  in  Chile  and  La  Plata. 
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The  smeiittiig  md  reining  <tf  copper  is  oendnctoA 
bjr  a  process  certainly  neither  the  most  dconoHiitat 
BOOT  scientific^  as  far  as  regards  the  qua&tity  of  metal 
produced ;  though^  perhaps^  the  small  expensfi  in^ 
curred  in  Hie  simplicity  of  the  method,  more  thaa 
ommterbalances  the  kMS  of  copper  sustained  in  sndi: 
rude  metallurgic  operations.  It  does  not  often  hap-i 
pen  that  the  process  of  reduction  can  be  earrie4  o& 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines ;  more  gene^ 
rally  it  is  at  some  distanoe»  where  wood  imd  water, 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  abundance :  in  such  case 
the  ore  is  brought  from  the  mines  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  first  process  of  reduction  is  that  o£ 
roasting,  which  is  conducted  in  a  rude  sort  of  fiuH 
nace,  excavated  from  tiie  foot  of  a  hilL  Oike  of  the 
perpendicular  walls,  part  of  the  side  waUs»  and  the 
hearths  are  formed  by  the  hill  itself ;  the  front  wall^ 
and  part  of  the  sides,  being  built  up  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  <»:  of  rude  stones  cemented  with  mud ;  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  o£ 
cement,  mixed  with  calcined  bones,  in  order  (2iat  it 
may  resist  the  fire,  as  it  would  otherwise  contmet 
by  the  heat,  and  crack,  and  through  these  cradset 
the  metal  would  escape. 

The  ore  and  fuel  can  thus  be  easily  thrown  from 
the  hill  into  the  top  of  the  furnace,  whidi  is  always 
purposely  left  open,  and  is  never  closed.  A  quantity 
of  wood  is  first  cast  in,  then  a  portion  of  ore,  then 
alternately  wood  and  ore,  till  the  furnace  is  charged; 
the  ore  is  carried  to  the  furnace  by  peons  in  wooden 
troughs,  called  batteas ;  so  many  batteas  being  ap- 
portioned to  a  number  of  mule  loads  of  wood,  as 
circumstances  may  determine^    The  fuel  is  mimosa. 
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or  any  thorny  wood  which  can  be  procured.  The  fire 
being  lighted  at  the  bottom^a  blast  of  air  is  constantly 
maintained  by  a  rude  sort  of  bellows/ which  are  cir- 
cular, single  valved,  and  in  pairs;  in  some  cases 
Worked  by  a  rude  water  wheel,  from  two  crank 
motions,  wherever  circumstances  allow  of  it ;  but 
more  generally  they  are  worked  by  hand.  The  two 
bellows  are  fixed  vertically,  side  by  side,  upon  a 
wooden  base.  A  tube  generally  formed  out  of  the 
hollow  osseous  stem  of  the  torch  thistle,  or  cactus 
peruviana,  mudded  over  so  as  to  dose  up  the  reticular 
openings,  proceeds  from  a  central  hole  in  each  front 
fixed  board;  and  these  tubes,  converging,  are  inserted 
into  a  small  hole,  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace.  The  hind,  or  moveable  bellows 
boards  being  jointed  at  bottom  to  the  front  boards, 
a  peon  stands  holding  the  handle  of  each  in  his 
hands,  and,  by  a  violent  alternating  motion,  pushes 
forward  first  one  then  another  board,  by  which 
action  he  maintains  the  continuity  of  the  blast. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  bellows  known  in  Chile;  the 
native  smiths  use  no  other.  By  these  means  the  fire 
is  briskly  kept  up  for  above  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
when  the  process  is  considered  forward  enough,  a 
tap-hole  is  opened,  and  there  flows  out  a  strange  ad- 
mixture of  crude  scoria ;  for  the  mud  lining  of  the 
furnace,  as  well  as  the  adobes,  being  extremely  fusi- 
ble, are  partly  melted  by  the  heat,  adding  to  the  bulk 
and  fluxibility  of  the  mass.  The  fluid  mixture  is 
suffered  to  flow  into  a  small  pit,  where  it  cools  into 
a  solid  mass,  the  metallic  particles  being  found  in 
flakes   and   globules,   interspersed  throughout  the 
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mass,  which  is  subsequently  broken  up  by  a  man 
called  the  chanquero,  who,  seated  on  the  groimd, 
performs  this  tedious  operation  with  a  hand  hammer. 

The  slag  is  first  broken  into  largd  masses,  to  se- 
parate the  flakes  and  larger  lumps  of  copper,  which 
are  placed  apart :  these  masses  are  then  broken  into 
small  pieces,  so  as  to  separate  the  smaller  portions 
of  copper;  and  these  are  a  tiurd  time  carefully  turned 
over  by  the  chanquero,  who,  by  poising  them  in  his 
hand,  can,  by  practice,  ascertain  whether  to  cast 
them  aside  for  mere  slag ;  whether  to  break  th^ 
still  fiurther,  so  as  to  separate  more  globule^ ;  or  to 
tjirom  them  altogether  among  the  metallic  portions 
for  refining. 

This  being  completed,  the  metal  is  now  ready  for 
refining — a  process  which  is  considered  among  the 
Chilenos  to  be  a  master  piece  of  ingenuity.  The 
hearth  of  the  refining  furnace  is  constructed  of  a 
solid  mass  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  is 
about  fifteen  feet  long,  five  feet  wide,  akid  tturee  feet 
in  height  above  the  ground.  The  sides  are  raised 
two  feet  higher,  and  the  top  is  arched  over :  there 
are  two  chimneys,  raised  four  feet  above  the  hearth, 
placed  at  the  comers  farthest"  removed  firom  the 
fire-place :  at  each  end  of  the  Jumace  is  an  opening, 
one  leading  into  the  open  air,  the  other  into  the 
fire-place,  which  is  a  smaU  close  chamber  built 
against  the  end,  and  is  the  height  of  the  furnace : 
its  length  is  about  eight  feet,  its  breadth  four  feet ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  length  of  the  wfade 
structure.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  this  chamber 
is  a  large  ardied  opening  for  the  admission  of  fud ; 
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wd  on  tijie  intermediate  side,  in  a  line  of  the  two 

openings  of  the  furnace,  ia  a  small  apertare»  whidi 

permits  a  view  of  the  operations  within  the  furnace 

£rom  that  end«    Fn»n  this  description  it  wHl  be 

seen*  that  in.  principle  it  is  a  most  rude  and  im** 

perfect  iinitatioii  of  a  reirerberatory  furnace.    It  ia 

necessary  to  remove  the  ardied  ceilii^  of  the  for- 

nace  every  time  the  bed  is  charged ;  the  rudo  lumps 

of  metal  collected,  as  before  described,  are  heaped 

in ;  the  ceiling  is  again  dosed  up,  and  luted  over 

with  mud  plasty ;  the  fire  is  gradually  lighted,  and 

kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  ike 

furnace  is  dried  gradually.    At  length  the  Are  is 

briskly  maintained  by  throwing  into  the  two  la^qge 

openings  of  the  chamber  faggots  of  l»iish«>wood,  or 

more  generally  billets  of  the  torch-thistle,  and  is 

thus  maintained  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  glowing 

state.    All  the  doors  and  vents  are  kept  open  during 

the  operation,  as  well  to  watch  the  progress  going 

forward*  as  to  allow  a  free  exitfor  the  flame  al  all 

parts,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  natives,  who 

believe  they  could  not  produce  the  requisite  heat 

were  any  of  the  openings  closed.    It  happens^  as 

might  be  expected,  that  at  frequent  intervals  cracks 

are  made  in  the  ceiling  or  dome  of  the  furnace, 

through  which  the  heated  air  escapes.    On  these 

occasions  nothing  more  is  necewary  than  to  patdi 

on  a  dab  of  plastic  mud,  which  is  always  at  hand 

for  the  purpose.    During  the  process  of  reduction, 

the  peons  keep  stirring  the  fluid  mass ;  and  when  it 

is  considered  to  be  cmnpleted,  a  tsp-hcAe  is  opa^d 

on  one  side  ci  the  furnace,  where,  the  bed  bein|f 

lowest,  the  metal  has  collected.    The  ground  around 
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the  fUmace,  into  which  the  metal  is  to  be  iwd^ed^  is 
prepared  bjr  digging  out  a  number  of  sqnare  holes, 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  deep,  which  when  smoothed  are  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  wood  ashes,  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  and  ftision  of  the  earth  wilii  themetaL 
A  number  of  small  channels  oonmmnicate  from  one 
to  another,  and  as  the  fluid  metal  runs  from  the 
tap-hole  the  moulds  are  successively  filled*  Hie 
thickness  of  the  cakes  varies  from  two  and  a  hsU 
to  fbur  indies,  and  their  weight  from  140  to  820 
pounds.  The  copper  diUB  refined,  as  it  is  called, 
is  more  crude  than  the  common  ^gs,  widdi  come 
from  our  English  smdtingJmiftses ;  it  is  extremely 
impure,  and  filled  with  numerous  vacuities,  owing 
to  its  being  half  melted :  these  are  the  cakes  of  cqp^ 
per,  Itnown  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Peruvian 
slabs.  They  are  almost  wholly  sent  to  the  Indian 
market. 

The  Chtlenoe  are  fully  convinced  that  their 
copper  is  superior  to  any  in  the  world :  they  can* 
not  be  dissuaded  from  an  error  current  among 
tihiem,  that  their  copper  ccmtains  a  large  proportkm 
of  gold* 

.  NATURE  OF  METALLIC  ORES. 

GoLi>.*— The  greater  portion  of  gold  fouid  in 
Ckiie  is  recovered  from  the  auriferous  sulphuret  of 
Ircm,  or  g<dd  pyrites,  whidbi  is  generally  rart  with 
in  h^;h  and  lofty  ridges.  Those  of  lUapel  and 
BBtaMTca  Bie  of  this  description.  Others  again  aM 
veins  of  rock,  where  very  small  grains  of  gdd  an 
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disseiiuiiated  in  syenite,  so  minute  as  not  to  be 
visible  by  the  naked  eye,  such^as  I  have  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  La  Ligua.  Others,  again, 
consist  of  an  ochreous  decomposing  syenite,  distri- 
buted in  veins,  in  which  native  gold  is  disseminated 
in  thin  flakes;  specimens  of  these  I  have  seen 
toought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Curico  and 
Talca.  I  have  seen  many  of  what  are  called  gold 
mines,  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  round  QuiUota : 
among  others,  the  celebrated  mines  of  La  Ligua, 
which  are  situated  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of 
diat  town.  They  are- mere  holes  dug  in  the  rock, 
to  the  depth  probably  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and 
in  looking  at  the  earth,  there  does  not  appear  any 
thing  indicative  of  the  precious  metals ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  considered  worHi  work- 
ing in  any  other  hands  than  Chilenos.  There  is 
one,  however,  which  was  formerly  wrought  to 
some  advantage,  but  is  now  inundated.  Some 
persons  have  attempted  to  cut  an  adit,  so  as  to 
drain  it,  but  they  failed  in  readiing  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  There  are  two  large  square  shafts  near 
Ihe  mouth  of  the  mine,  where  some  rude  machinery 
was  erected  to  extract  the  water,  but  it£dledof 
success. 

The  Chilenos  universally  entertain  the  notion, 
which  is  also  mentioned  by  Frezier,  that  the  ground 
of  Chile  is  creative  of  gold,  and  that  the  same 
places'  whence  gold  has  been  excavated,  was  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  have  reproduced  it 
on  the  same  spot.  This  has  arisen  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance,  which  was  noticed  lately,  at 
one  of  the  amalgamating  mills  near  lUapel.     The 
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ore  from  which  the  gold  had  heen  extracted,  was 
the  anriferouB  pyrites;  the  pyritous  matter  had 
been  collected  from  the  washings  of  the  amalgam, 
and  thrown  away  as  useless.  An  old  practioo  had 
discovered  that  this  heap  of  waste  had  reproduced 
gold,  and  he  was  engaged  in  separating  a  8tna3l 
quantity  firom  it  This  must  evidently  arise  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  snlphuret  by  long  erposure 
to  air,  by  whidi  minute  atoms  of  gold  must  he  re- 
leased from  the  further  disinteg^tion  eOf  the  par- 
tides  of  pyrites  during  the  chemical  action,  .and 
which  before  had  been  so  jnechanically  enclosed  as 
to  have  escaped  contact  with  the  mercury  on  the 
former  amalgamation. 

In  every  gdid  mine  a  practico  is  employed,  who 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  his  services, 
while  the  common  labourer,  or  capacbero,  gets 
only  four  dollars,  and  the  banetero  six  dollars  a 
month.  The  practico  takes  a  sample  from  the 
workings  several  times  in  the  day,  and  assays  it ; 
for  as  the  gold  ore  is  not  distinguishable  from 
common  rock,  he  requires  this  assistance  to  guide 
his  otherwise  uncertain  operations.  The  mode  of 
assaying  is  .  very  simple ;  the  pieces  of  ores .  are 
selected,  and  laid  upon  a  hollow  stone,  always  kept 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  for  the  purpose :  the 
miner  holds  another  roimd  stone  in  his  right  hand, 
with  which  he  crushes  the  sample^  protecting  it 
from  flying  out  by  means  of  his  left  hand :  having 
tinis  ground  the  sample  to  a  fine  powder,  he  puts 
it  into  his  assaying  instrument, « which  is  a  large 
bullock's  hom,  and  agitates  it  carefully  in .  the 
water  with  his   fingers,    by  which  more  of  the 
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MTthf  niatter  beoomM  acparated;  tins  dme,  he 
poors  ftMh  water  into  tike  faorn^  ngitatos  it»  and 
foAn  it  to  dndn  off  the  sediiaent,  irliich  la 
npeatod  diree  or  four  timfit,  till  only  a  amall  porw 
tion  of  dia  powder  la  left ;  a  little  water  is  addaflf 
the  powder  la  atjrred  round  bj  the  finger ;  and  fi» 
nally»  hjra  dextroiiB  twiating  jndinntion  of  th^  JMRif 
he  contrivaa  to  biing  all  the  muiute  goM  partjides 
the  ore  flMf  emtain  into  a  fine  fritige  yipon  the 
maqgin  of  the  remaining  eadlif  matter;  by  whidi 
mde  opeeation,  with  constant  praetlce  and  eon- 
aaquunt  dexterilgr,  he  can  pronounce  with  eanfi- 
dence  as  to  the  retatire  qualities  of  the  different 
samples,  although  the  quantity  of  gold  on  most 
ocpasions  mnat  he  a  ^ery  amall  fnctfaaal  part  ef  a 
gnoBL  Hie  whole  proceas  is  effidcted  in  leas  thmi 
time  nunntea. 

Qbes  of  BiLwmM,>m^Tawa]3AB  the  Bom&am  pro* 
▼incea,  allvar  is  found  prindpally  in  limestonet  or 
eidcavcens  syenite :  to  the  northwwd  it  is  said  to 
csist  in  a  land  ef  BKuly  limestone.  It  is  also  £re^ 
qnantly  fcMind  in  beds  of  quarto,  disseMflwatod 
through  it  in  the  metallic  state.  Towards  Cf^riapo^ 
silver  is  generally  found  in  kad  ores,  prindpfldly 
n^entifcrous  galenas:  towards  the  south  it  is 
diiefly  mtnecaliaed  with  sulphur.  It  is  sddow 
found  in  very  massive  quantities,  being  mostly 
ttssendnated  widely  and  minutely  in  certain  veins 
ef  iwdc.  The  mines  of  silvi^  generally  are  very 
poOT ;  some,  of  amazing  ricfaness,  are  said  to  ham 
haen  formerly  wrought  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
ha^  soon  become  eKhanatcd,  and  in  some  few  casrt 
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lost,  hy  inimiidatiaDs^  as  un  the  cast  of  the  mioM 
of  Pedro  Nolasoo,  situated  in  a  raVine  fallisg  iaito 
the  river  Maypo,  ii|m«  an  estate  telpnging  to  the 
convent  of  La  Merced,  or  tha  White  Friara.  Otheie 
have  been  mentioned  as  lost  from  inundation ;  but 
there  is  generally  so  much  exaggeration^  so  many 
fisdsehoods,  and  so  much  fabulous  nonsense,  current 
with  the  Chilenos,  respecting  their  mines,  that  I 
feel  disposed  to  give  credit  to  little  more  than  what 
has  been  testified  by  the  authority  of  intelligent  and 
disinterested  observers. 

Copper  Ores. — There  have  not  been  wanting 
travellers  of  credit  who  have  maintained  that  the 
mountains  of  Chile  consist  almost  wholly  of  cop- 
per ore;  but  all  we  have  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cuperiferous  riches  of  the  country  is  unpar- 
donable exaggeration.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  indications  of  copper  are  observed,  which 
have  induced  many  an  adventurer  to  lose  his  little 
estate,  in  the  vain  search  of  what  existed  only  in 
some  accidental  small  deposition,  which  led  on 
his  imagination  to  hopes  which  have  never  been 
realized.  Formations  of  copper  are,  however,  fre- 
quent in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  seldom 
happens  that  they  are  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the 
expences  of  working.  Copper  is  most  frequently 
found  in  the  state  of  sulphuret  called  bronce.  In  the 
northern  provinces  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  it  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  or  sulphuret  and  carbonate 
mixed.  Some  of  the  richest  ores  of  malachito 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  northern  parts  of  Copiapo, 
but  placed  by  circumstances  out  of  human  attain- 
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m^nt  in  the  present  age.  The  prindpal^mining 
idifltricts  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copiapo, 
Ouasco,  CoquimbOt  and  lUapel;  scarcely  any  is 
wrought  to  the  southward. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

MINES — MINING. 

Mining  Projects  in  Chile  by  English  Companies. — Probable  Re- 
sults.— No  oonsideiable  Mining  Districts  in  Chile. — Numerous 
small  Mines.-^Annual  Produce. — (3old.~Silver. — Copper. — 
Ores  of  Lead  ^tnd  Tin. — Peruvian  Mines. — Pasco. — Exagg^ 
rated  Statements.— -Annual  Produce  of  the  Mines  of  Chile.— 
Coining. — Present  State  of  the  jMines. — Smuggling.— Laws 
relating  to  Bullion. — Duties. 


The  state  of  Jihe  mines,  the  condition  of  the 
miners,  the  want  of  means  for  mining  purposes, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  show  most  plainly  that  English  pro- 
jects for  mining  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  capitals, 
cannot  be  accomplished.  That  this  is  so,  was  well 
known  to  many  persons  in  London  who  had  been 
in  the  country,  and  to  many  more  who  had  corre^- 
spondents  there.  It  was  particularly  well  known  to 
every  native  who  was  not  a  mere  peasant.  Yet 
ptnrsons  in  this  country,  the  best  informed  of  the 
real  state  of  Chile,  and  of  the  utter  impossibility  of 
employing  any  considerable  sum  of  money  in  mining 
with  the  least  chance  of « its  being  productive  of 
any  profit  whatever,  put  forth  proposals  for  rais- 
ing immense  sums  from  the  credulity  of  persons  less 
informed  than  themselves,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
pretended,  of  working  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  which  were  to  produce  inmiense  profits. 

After  some  time,  a  company,  called  the  **  Chilian 
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Mining  Association/'  was  formed,  and  of  this  com- 
pany, with  a  nominal  Cfq>ital  of  ^^  One  Million  ster- 
ling. His  Excellency  Don  Mariano  de  Egana,  Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
and  late  a  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Mines  in  that 
State,"  became  the  '^  President  Soon  after  the 
formation  of  this  company,  another  company  ^*  came 
outf'  under  the  title  of  ^^  Anglo  Chilian  Mining  As- 
sociation/* with  a  nominal  capital  of  **  One  Million 
Five  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  establish- 
ed with  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  His  Excel- 
lency Don  Mariano  de  Egana,  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary from  the  Chilean  Government."  But  as 
speculation  seemed  inexhaustiblie,  and  credulous 
people  were  eager  to  becon^  partners  in  joint  stock 
^uth  American  mining  companies,  another  company 
also  ^^carne  a«/,"  under  the  title  of  '^Chilian  and 
Peruvian  Mining  Association,  Capital,  One  Million 
Sterling ;"  and  the  prospectus  declared  that  ^^  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  this  Association  is  to  undertake 
the  working  of  copper  mines,  and  to  form  smelting 
establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cdquimbo, 
Ghiasco,  and  Copiapo." 

The  prospectus  of  the  ^*  Chilian  Mining  Abso- 
dation,"  of  which  ^  His  Excellency  Don  Mariano 
de  Egana,"  is  President,  says,  *<the  Republic  of 
Chile  contains  nine  mining  districts,  or  reals,  pro- 
ducing gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and-  iron.  Hiey 
have  the  advantage  of  being  situated  on  that  branch 
^f  the  Cdrdillera  of  the  Andes  nearest  the  sea  coast 
The  climate  is  healthy — ^labour  is  cheap — wood  and 
water  are  generally  abundant — and  (^Oal  is  to  b^  found 
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011  the  coast  of  Concepdon."  And  the  ^'  An^o  €bA* 
Han  Mming  As8ociatM)n,  established  with  the  aazio 
tion  and  approbration  of  Mr.  Egana,"  in  their  printed 
prospectus,  informs  us  **  that  the  territories  of  Chile, 
and  more  particularly  those  parte  which  are  situate 
between  the  parallel  of  thirty-five  duress  of  south- 
esm  latitude  and  the  northern  boundary,  are  known 
to  abound  in  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper ,  tin, 
and  other  minerals."  That  ^^  few  countries  tat  so 
well  watered  as  Chile ;  numberless  rivers  iBow  firora 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  rendering  Om 
Tallies  fertile,  and  affording  means  of  conveyance  by 
water  to  the  ports  of  the  Republic  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  The  *'  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Minii^  As* 
sociation,"  in  their  printed  prospectus,  go  even 
greater  lengths :  they  assure  us  that  ^*  the  copper 
ores  of  Chile  exist  in  extraordinary  abundance^  and 
in  general  are  easily  accessible,  beiidig  at  a  little  deptii 
from  the  surface,  and  at  -  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea  coast.  Although  they  are  for  the  most  part  ex* 
tremely  rich,  the  copper  produced  from  them  has 
hitherto  obtained  an  inferior  price.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
process  of  smelting  has  been  performed.  Coals,  A 
jHreferable  material  to  charcoal,  which  is  now  em*- 
^oyed  for  smelting  copper,  are  found  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  and,  it  is  considered, 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  mines  at  a  trifling  expenoe." 
Notwithstanding  the  assertions  contained  in  these 
prospectuses  are  made  in  the  most  confident  and 
imposing  manner,  and  are  backed  by  great  names, 
it  is  my  duty,  as  a  recorder  of  facts,  while  giving 
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an  account  of  the  country,  to  say,  that  they  are  great 
exaggerations,  holding  out  delusive  hopes  which 
never  can  be  realized. 

By  a  mining  district  is  usually  understood  exten- 
sive metalliferous  beds,  which  have  been,  or  are  capa* 
ble  of  being  worked  ujpon  a  large  scale,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  districts  of  Pasco,  Potosi,  Gualgayo, 
Caxamarca,  and  others  in  Peru.  In  this  sense, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus can  be  taken,  or  were  intend^  to  be  taken, 
in  any  other  sense,  there  is  not  one  mining  district 
for  gold  and  silver  in  all  Chile,  neither  is  there 
any  mining  district  for  any  other  metal  excepting 
Coquimbo  and  Copiapo,  where  copper  is  pro- 
cured ;  and,  from  the  insignificance  of  the  establish- 
ments there,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
mining  district.  In  this  district  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle stream  navigable  by  a  boat  of  any  sort ;  neither 
coals,  nor  fuel  of  any  sort,  can  be  procured  in  the 
country  for  any  but  a  very  small  establishment ;  the 
country  is  barren,  difficult  of  access,  and,  from  want 
of  rain  and  rivers,  utterly  incapable  of  improvement 
by  human  efforts.  No  expectation  can  be  entertained 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  that  the 
quantity  of  copper  manufactured  there  can  be  madi 
incraased.  Any  attempt  to  mine  there  by  Englishmen, 
or  under  English  management,  must  fail ;  any  show 
of  an  intention  to  mine  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  fo- 
reigners, would  immediately  cause  such  an  enormous 
advance  of  wages,  as  would  totally  destroy  all  chance 
of  profit,  even  could  hands  in  sufficient  numbers  be 
procured,  which  is  impossible,  to  say. nothing  of  the 
expence  of  superintendence,  tools,  and  buildings,  and 
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nothing  of  the  monstrous  expence  of  digging  coab 
at  Concepcion  in  the  south,  and  conveying  tiiem  to 
Coquimbo,  in  the  north  of  Chile.  It  seems  difficult 
to  persuade  oneself  that  those,  who  projected  the 
scheme  of  mining  for  copper  in  Chile,  could  be'  ig- 
norant of  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  they  say,  in  their 
prospectus,  that  **  an  experienced  and  highly  respect* 
able  agent,  possessing  great  local  knowledge  and 
influence  in  Chile,  has  been  some  time  isince  dis- 
patched, furnished  with  a  credit  and  powers  to  con- 
tract' for  the  most  eligible  mines, .  and  to  confirm 
the  provisional  contracts  which  may  have  already 
been  made  for  the  mines  by  two  persons  resident  in 
Chile,  under  directions  previously  sent  out."  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  many  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  these  prospectuses,  should  have 
permitted  their  insertion  in  such  delusive  projects. 

If  there  had  ever  existed  any  great  indication  of 
metallic  wealth  in  places  where  mining  could  be  car- 
ried  on  with  any  chance  of  success  in  Chile,  it  would 
unquestionably  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Spa- 
niardsy  who  would  have  preferred  the  finer  climate 
and  more  productive  country,  to  the  elevated,  bleak, 
inhospitable,  unhealthy  mining  districts  of  Peru. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  single  great  mine  has  ever 
been  known  in  Chile,  nor  any  one  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  call  together  any  of  the  principal  Spanish 
capitalists,  who  have  risked  their  fortunes  in  the 
more  productive  mines  of  Peru :  the  means  employ- 
ed in  mining  operations  in  Chile  have  been  small, 
and  corresponded  to  the  poverty  of  the  mines ;  the 
small  extent  of  the  excavations  in  those  mines  is 
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proportioned  to  their  means.  The  mines  are  distri- 
buted widely  over  distant  portions  of  the*  country ; 
and,  wfaare  they  are  the  most  numerous,  a  small  cenr 
tral  town  has  been  built  for  general  convenience; 
and,  firom  the  few  inhabitants  existing  in  these  few 
mining  villages,  may  at  one  glance  be  deduced  die 
very  small  scale  upon  which  mining  operations  ever 
have  been,  and  are  ever  Ukely  to  be  conducted  in 
Chile  for  ages  to  ccmie.  These  mines  have  never 
been  productive  of  much  profit  to  ihe  speculators, 
and  would,  from  their  known  unproductiveness^ 
cease  for  the  most  part  to  be  worked,  were  labour  to 
increase  much  in  price ;  the  mines,  therefore,  al- 
though numerous,  employ  each  but  a  few  mdividu- 
als ;  from  their  limited  workings,  from  their  poverty, 
many  cannot  possibly  be  employed,  were  it  desiraUe 
they  should  now  be  so.  The  little  value  the  miners 
have  set  upon  their  services,  the  inconceivably  few 
wants  of  so  uncivilized  a  people,  and  the  absence  of 
any  strong  excitements,  have  alone  given  rise  to  the 
search  for  metals.  Whenever,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  the  demand  for  labour  is  increased  beycmd 
the  natural  limits  of  the  national  riches  and  re* 
sources,  the  natives  will  cease  to  work  the  mines  on 
their  own  account. 

The  prospectus  of  die  Chilian  Mining  Associa* 
tion,  of  which  Mr.  Egana  is  president,  as  has  been 
seen,  sa3rs,  that  '*  few  countries  are  so  well  watered 
as  Chile,  affording  means  of  conveyance  by  water  to 
the  ports  on  the  Pacific ;  and  that  north  of  S5  deg. 
S  lat  are  the  great  mining  districts ;"  yet  it  is  a  fact, 
of  which  Mr.  Egana  could  not  l^  any  possibility  be 
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igiioraiit^  that  north  of  85  dc^.  S  lat  there  iB  not  a 
single  river  navigable  in  an^  way;  that  there  id 
scareeljr  a  stick  of  timber  of  any  kind,  and  no  coals.. 
From  the  most  accurate  accounts  I  could  gather 
of  the  inroductiveness  of  the  mines  in  Chile,  they  are 
as  follows : 

Dollars.  £  steriing. 

Odd,  5000  marcs,  valued  at 680,000  iM^OOO 

Silver,  90,000        ditto        180,000  S6,000 

Total  Gold  and  Silver. .   860,000  179,000 

Copper,  40,000  quintals. 480,000  96>000 

nuailjiioni the minesof  Chile. .  J . 

This  amount  of  gold  and  silver  is,  I  am  convinced^ 
larger  than  that  now  extracted,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  average  product  existing  in  the  periods 
of  Spanish  rule.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  returns 
quoted  both  by  Helms  and  Humboldt,  for  the  year 
1790,  where,  though  the  weight  is  not  stated,  the 
value  is  given,  at  the  usual  mint  price,  and  affords  an 
accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  quantity. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  brought 
to  the  offices  of  the  mint  of  Chile,  from  January  1, 
to  December  31, 179Q- 

Dollars,  £  sterling. 

Gold 721.764         144,851 

Silver 146,182  29,226 


■f 


867,886     173,577 
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Hie  quantity  of  copper  quMed  at  40,000  quuitals 
is  the  greatest  ever  raised  in  Chile ;  the  amount 
is  generally  about  30,000  quintals,  or  1840  tons. 
The  price  of  copper  in  Chile  under  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  be  furnished  ready  for  exportation,  at  eight 
and  a  half  dollars  the  quintal,  and  has :  frequently 
been  lower.  Since  the  ports  have  been  open  to 
foreign  trade,  such  has  been  the  demand  for  returns, 
that  copper  has  obtained  a  higher  price.  The 
India  ships  have  been  those  which  have  carried 
off  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  a£f  the  object  has 
been  dispatch,  great  prices  have  been  offered,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  other  remittance;  for  gold 
and  silver  bullion,  or  Spanish  dollars,  are  of  less 
value  in  India  than  in  England ;  a  corresponding 
increase  of  price  of  copper  above  its  fair  relative 
value  in  other  markets,  has  been  given  equivalent  to 
the  depreciated  value  of  exchange  in  the  precious 
metals  in  India.  Copper  has,  therefore,  been  pur-^ 
chased  at  far  too  high  a  price,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
losing  traffic  with  India^  while  all  hopes  have  been 
abandoned  of  sending  it  to  the  French  market, 
where  it  used  to  be  taken  as  return  cargo  by  the 
French  ships. 

This  will  explain  how  it  was  that  the  English 
habilitador,  of  whom  Captain  Hall  speaks,  could 
afford  to  give  eleven  dollars  the  quintal  to  the  miner* 
instead  of  eight  doUars,  at  which  prices  he  had  pre^ 
viously  bargained  to  furnish  it  to  the  Chileno  habi- 
litador, as  mentioned  in  another  place.  When  I 
arrived  in  Chile  in  1819»  instead  of  eight  dollars  per 
quintal,   which   I  had  expected  was  the  price  «t 
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which  good  copper  could  be  procured  from  the  mines, 
I  found  it  to  vary  from  eleven  to  twelve  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  quantity  required.     I  could  procure 
a  quantity  not  exceeding  ten  quintals,  at  the  price  of 
ten  or  eleven  dollars ;  but  if  100  quintals  were  re* 
quired,  the  price  demanded  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
dollars,  which  cost  foiu*teen  and   a  half  dollars, 
placed  on  board  for  exportation.     The  usual  return 
for  this  in  India  was  thirty-four  rupees  pe^  mohaund 
of  seventy-four  pounds,  or  twenty-three  per  quintal, 
which  just  allowed  a  freight  on   the  homeward 
passage.     In  England,  entered  in  bond  for  expoHa^ 
tion,  it  has  been  worth  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cwt», 
equal  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  dollars  the  quintal^  but 
this  was  at  >  a  time  when  the  market  was  unusually 
high,  and  there  existed  a  demand  for  India.     In 
France,  it  was  worth  only  seventeen  dollars  and 
three-quarters  -per   quintal ;    at    the  same    time^ 
Russia  and  Swedish  pig  copper  fetched   twenty-^ 
two  and  twenty-three  dollars.     Cornish  standard 
copper  at  the  same  time  was  worth  118^.  per  cwt. 
or  twenty-five  dollars  and  a  half  the  quintal.     This 
will  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  relative  purity 
of  the  copper.     The  demand  for  India  was,  at  some 
times,  greater  than  at  others,  so  that  the  price  varied 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars,  but  the  wise  Chilenos, 
thinking  to  increase  the  revenue,  placed  additional 
duties  of  two  dollars  per  quintal  on  its  exportation, 
so  that  it  cost  seventeen  dollars  placed  on  board,  a 
price  which  has  diminished  greatly  the  demand,  as  it 
becomes  a  losing  remittance  to  India.     The  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  copper  into  England 
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was  55^.  per  cwt.,  or  twelve  dollars  tmd  a  quarter  per 
quintal ;  the  duties  have  since  been  somewhat 
dneed. 

In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  more  extensive 
duction  of  copper  in  th^  country  than  the  India 
ships  can  cany  off  in  the  shape  of  returns,  the  price 
of  copper  would  fall  considerably:   the  increasing 
price  of  labour,  of  provisions,  and  carriage,  which 
must  result  from  the  employment  of  a  large  portion 
of  foreign  capital  In  the  country,  must  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  its  production  above  its  present  amount 
It  is,  consequently,  evident,  that  any  attempt  to 
work  the  copper  mines  of  Chile  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  they  are  at  present  worked,  would 
enhance  the   first    cost  of  the  metal,    and  dimi* 
nish  its  market  price,  so  as  to  entail  great  loss  to 
the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  speculaticms ;  and  it  is 
no  less  dear  that,  even  if  all  the  present  peddling 
mining  concerns  of  Chile  were  to  fall  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  of  the  mining  companies,  the  profits 
would  not  even  pay  the  expence  of  management, 
much  less  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  without 
taking  into  account  the  chances  of  loss  of  capital, 
from  immerons  causes,  which  have  already  begun 
to  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  machinery,  the 
hire  of  vessels,  the  engagement  of  English  miners, 
the  buildmg  of  establishments,  and  the  recourse  to 
new  methods  of  operation  erroneously  entered  upon 
for  want   of  better   and  more  correct  statistical 
and  general  information  relative  to  the  countr/;^  or 
from  a'  desire  to  put  a  face  upon  disreputaUe  con-* 
cems. 
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Having  made  these  observations  in  proof  of  the 
fallacious  notions  entertained  as  to  the  productive- 
ness of  the  mines  of  Chile  with  respect  to  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  our  attention  is  naturally  dkected 
to  the  remaining  rich  mines  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and 
other  metals,  said  to  abound  throughout  the  countiy. 
Although  iron  and  lead  ores  do  occasionally  occur> 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  frequent^  or  rich ;  certainly 
there  is  not  (me  single  mine  of  these  metals  wrought 
in  the  whole  country,  simply  because  no  demand 
whatever  exists  for  lead,  except  for  the  few  bullets 
required  by  the  army,  and  this  is  extracted  from  a 
mine  at  no  great  distance  from  Santiago,  at  the 
price  of  twelve  dollars  per  quintal,  equal  to  fifty-four 
shillings  per  cwt.,  while  it  can  be  purchased  in 
Europe  at  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  The  whole 
quantity  of  lead  raised  in  Chile  throughout  the  * 
year  does  not  amount  to  a  single  ton  weight.  As  to 
the  rSch  mines  of  tin,  certainly  no  one  mine  has  ev^ 
been  wrought  in  Chile :  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
least  indicatfion  of  that  metal  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  country.  I  made  many  diligent  in- 
quiries^ and  have  satisfied  myself  of  its  utitruth : 
how,  therefore,  any  envoy  from  Chile  could  give 
countenance  to  the  representations  put  forth  to  the 
British  public,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  send  their 
capital  to  Chile  in  search  of  what  he  must  have 
known  had  never  been  produced,  must  be  left  for 
him  to  explain  in  his  own  way. 

No  just  or  rational  man  will  iinpute  evil  inten- 
tions' to  those  who  bona^fide  invest  their  money  in 
these  speculations^  who  are  themselves  deceived  fvBxA 
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want :  of  correct  information,  and  who  may  there- 
fore become  misleaders  of  others   to  their  ruin ; 
although  it  must  be  evident,  that  those  whose  names 
are  likely  to  influence  the  actions  of  others,  ought  to 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  lend  them  to  purposes 
which  may  be  used  improperly.     But  those  who 
sanction  what  they  know  to  be  misrepresentations, 
ought  to  be  made  responsible  to  the  greatest  extent. 
Hitherto  I  have  spoken  only  of  those  impediments 
and  drawbacks  presented  by  the  mere  natural  cir- 
cumstances and  resources  of  the  country.    Those  to 
be  expected  from  the  prejudices,  jealousies,  intrigues, 
and  avarice  of  the  natives,  will  not  be  the  least  of 
the  difficulties  which  foreigners  will  have  to  contend 
against  in   mining  speculations.      If  Helms    and 
Baron  Nordenfleadt,  men  possessed  of  the  greatest 
practical    knowledge,   and   directors  of    the    chief 
mining  establishments  in  Europe,  failed,  notwith- 
standing they  were  armed  with  all  the  power  and 
recommendation  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  and,  und^  his 
protection,  met   with  such  determined  opposition 
from  the  natives  of  South  America,  as  compelled 
them,  after   severe  hardships   and  privations,    to 
abandon  in   disgust  the  hopeless   undertaking  of 
introducing  improvements  into  the  modes  of  amal- 
gamation in  the  mining  districts  of  Peru,  what  have 
we  to  expect  from  the  operation  of  companies  formed 
in  LfOndon?     I  cannot  express  the  treatment  Mr. 
Helms  and  his  associates  experienced   better  than 
by  quoting  his  own  words  : — 

''Accompanied  by  their  families,    a   few  negro 
servants,  and  a  great  number  of  German  miners. 
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they  sailed  froift  Cadiz  for  Buenos  Ajnres,  and  on 
the  29th  October,  17899  the  spring  season  of  that 
part  of  the  globe,  began  their  journey  at  first  in  car- 
riages, and  afterwards  on  horseback,  by  the  common 
route  of  the  post  in  an  oblique  direction  across  South 
America,  through  Tucuman,  and  over  the  Cordil- 
leras, to  Potosi  and  Lima,  an  extent  of  way  amount- 
ing, from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  to  1,700  miles, 
and  from  thence  through  Cuzco  and  Guancavdica, 
1,300  miles. 

**  In  Potosi  the  Grerman  commissioners  remained 
until  30th  January,  1791»  and,  during  their  resi* 
dence,  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  incredible  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  that  prevailed  in  the  mint  and 
mining  departments   there.      Helms   erected  a  la-> 
boratory,    and    read   daily    lectures,    accompanied 
with  suitable    experiments,  to  an  audience  com* 
posed  of  officers  of  the  mint,  and  proprietors  of  the 
mines,  and  fiilly  instructed  six  young  men  in  the 
science  of  metallurgy.      Supported  hy  the  gw>er^ 
noTy  he  succeeded  in  exposing  the  ignorance  of  the 
American  overseers,  and  officers  of  the  mint  and 
mines,  although  the  latter  counteracted,  with  aU 
their  might,  the  royal  commissioners,  and  particularly 
Helms,  hy  secret  cabals,  and  the  basest  calumnies* 
In  writing  and  in  conversation  they  decried  the 
Crermans   as  arch  heretics,   German  Jews,    and 
cheats ;  as  men,  in  short,  who,  it  was  feared,  would 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  honest  miners  and  their 
overseers;  and  tried  every  means  to  render  them 
suspicious  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mines^  f^rbig 
lest,  enlightened  by  Helms  and  his  associates,  ffiey 
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shmild  examine  too  narrowly  into  the  couduct  qf 
Ihdr  ignorant  and  roguish  servants. 
.  ^*  They  even  excited  the  Indian  labourers  against 
them  by  insinuatiDg  that  the  foreigners  had  come 
solely  for  the  purpose  qf  worJdng  the  mines  by  man 
ehinery^  and  would  thus  deprive  them  of  their  means 
of  subsistence.  In  this  opposition  they'were  joined 
by  a  numerous  hand  (f  merchants  in  the  principal 
cities^  as  Helms  in  particular  spoke  loudly  against 
the  enormous  usury  by  which  they  oppressed  the 
workers  if  the  mines^  and  made  every  effort  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  rapacity^ 

*'  Scarcely  had  Helms  arrived  in  Lima,  when,  at 
the  desire  of  the  intenflant  of  Guancavelica,  he  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  celebrated  quicksilver 
mine,  to  introduce  there  the  Idrian  furnaces.  But 
in  procuring  Helms  this  commission,  the  intendant, 
an  old  Creole,  who,  by  pretended  patriotic  projects, 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars,  had 
no  other  end  in  view  but  to  derive  a  prqfit  from 
furnishing  the  necessary  building  materials,  for 
which  he  received  more  than  four  times  their  value ; 
and  when  Helms  set  his  face  against  his  nefarious 
proceedings,  he  had  the  address  surreptitiously  to 
procure  an  order  from  the  viceroy  to  suspend  the 
work.  Vexation  at  the  ui^just  treatment  he  here 
met  with  threw  Helms  into  a  fever^  which  caused 
him  to  leave  Guancavelica. 

**  Two  Ojther  commissions^  which  he  received  from 
Lima,  to  introduce  a  better  mode  of  warking  the 
-mines  of  Pasco  and  BeUabista,  proved  equally  fruit* 
less,  as  the  viceroy  absolutely  refused  any  pecuniary 
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assistance  appropriated  to  the  promcytion  of  the 
mines,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  raise  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  by  means  of  a  loan.  All  he  could 
obtain  was  a  commendatory  epistle  in  praise  of  his 
zeal. 

**  He  therefore  resolved  to  leave  Peru^  a  land 
morally  and  phy^caUy  pernicious  to  kimy  wkere^  in 
the  execution  of  the  most  dangerous  and  laborious 
commissions^  he  was  obliged  to  act  not  only  as  a 
director  of  the  smelting  houses,  but  likewise  qf  a 
carpenter^  smith,  and  mason^  Accordingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  1793  he  sailed  from  Callao,  and,  after 
a  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  arrived  safely  in 
Cadiz." 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  unfortimately  ruin* 
pus  result,  and  lamentable  ill  treatment  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  attempts  to  introduce  European 
improvements  and  British  machinery  into  the  great 
silver  mining  district  of  Pasco,  in  which  was  en«- 
gaged  one  of  our  most  celebrated  engineers,  a  most 
able  mechanic,  to  whom  the  grand  improvements  ia 
our  Cornish  mines  is  chiefly  indebted-^I  mean  Mr. 
J^mes  Trevethick. 

I  shall  premise  the  detail  with  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  celebrated  mines  of  Pasco:  tiie  de* 
scription  of  them  by  Baron  de,  Hinnboldt,  in  his 
^^  Essai  Politique,"  has  been  so  otfiben.  quoted  that  it 
must  be  fredi  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers. 
Humboldt,  however,  derived  much  of  his  informa*- 
tion  respecting  them  from  the  account  furnished  by 
the  intelligent  Helms. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Pasco  are  properly  in  the 
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ridge  of  Yauricocha,  and  are  seated  at  the  great 
height  of  1S,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fiu- 
above  the  level  of  v^tation.  The  distance  of  the 
village  of  Pasco  from  Lima  is  reckoned  fifty-eight 
leagues,  being  twenty  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Tarma,  which  is  on  the  high  road  to  Xauxa.  The 
only  persons  who  can  be  constantly  employed  in  an 
atmosphere  so  attenuated,  where  the  barometer  is 
always  below  nineteen  inches,  are  Indians  of  the 
country,  bred  upon  high  table  Iannis ;  while  those 
Creoles  and  foreigners  used  to  a  denser  atmosphere, 
at  such  elevations  are  capable  of  very  little  per- 
sonal exertion* 

The  riches  of  the  metalliferous  bed  of  Yauricocha 
are  not  very  deep  below  the  surface:  the  greater 
portion  of  the  pits  are  somewhat  less  than  100  feet, 
and  none  of  them  exceed  400  feet.  The  length 
of  the  bed,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  4,800  metres, 
or  15,747  English  feet,  or  5,740  Spanish  varas ; 
its  breadth  2,S00  metres,  or  7»217  English  feet, 
or  8,630  Spanish  varas;  its  thickness,  according 
to  Hdms,  is  ninety  feet.  The  nmnber  of  mines, 
as  appears  from  the  following  official  report,  ap- 
pears to  be  ninety-nine,  seventy-eight  of  which 
only  were  at  work;  but  after  the  arrival  of  San 
Martin  in  the  country,  toward  the  end  of  1820,  the 
old  Spanish  proprietors,  fearful  of  the  patriot  forces, 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  mines,  and  it  appears 
that  soon  after  his  entry  into  Lima  the  number 
worked  were  only  four 
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An  official  Account  of  the  Number  of  Mines  of  Gold^  Silver, 
and  Mercuiy,  eadstingin  all  the  Intendendes  of  the  Viceroy altj 
of  Peru,  distinguishing  those  in  work  and  those  unemployed, 
their  Refineries  of  Gold  and  Silver,  &c. 


Silver  mines. 

Gold  mines. 

Quick- 
ailTer 

mines  in 
work. 

Amalga- 

matkm 

works  of 

silver. 

Ditto 

Intendendes.  • 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

In 
work. 

Not  at 
work. 

of 
gold. 

Lima 

Huancavelica 

Cu2co 

Arequipa    . . 

Tarma 

Pasco 

Huallanca  . . 

Tnixillo 

Hnamanga. . 

117 

80 

19 

55 

78 

149 

154 

58 

70 
215 

48 

21 

161 
65 

1 

2 

60 

4 

1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

41 
42 
18 
55 

102 
48 
82 
52 

121 

Total  .. 

670 

578 

63 

8 

4     [  598 

121 

Signed,    Manubl  de  Vallata, 

EUOENIO  DB  MiOTA, 

EUOBNIO  GONZALSS  DE  PbRALTA. 

Lima,  September  24, 1796- 

Some  have  asserted  there  are  upwards  of  SOOO 
mines  at  Pasco :  this  is  a  misconception ;  the  num« 
ber  is  not  above  100,  as  above  shown.  Bnt  taking 
the  square  superficial  extent  of.  the  bed,  as  given  by 
Humboldt,  as  16,747  feet  X  7217  =  112,646,099 
square  feet.  Supposing  this  to  be  divided  into  legal 
estacadas  of  21,600  square  feet  each,  as  established 
by  the  ordinanza,  it  would  make  5,215  possessions, 
which  is  quite  a  theoretical  division.  It  appears 
to  be  in  frontage  of  its  length  17^547  feet;  in 
the  usual  length  of  an  estacado,  180  feet,  we  shall 
find  the  number  of  possessions   ninety-nine,  the 
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exact  number  given  in  the  official  return.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  fallacy  to  pi'etend  that  every  hole  a  n»n 
may  dig  is  a  mine ;  any  number  of  holes  may  be 
dug,  as  many  are  dug,  and  yet  they  may  all  belong 
to  one  mine ;  and  no  one,  who  did  not  intend  to 
mislead  others,  would  presume  to  say  that  each  of 
these  holes  was  a  separate  and  distinct  mine. 

The  mineral  bed  appears,  from  the  accounts  of 
Humboldt  and  Helms,  to  be  a  fine  porous  brown 
iron  stone,  in  which  fine  silver  is  interspersed.  Its 
produce  is  about  nine  mares  the  cazon,  though, 
owing  to  the  rude  mode  of  working,  which,  from  its 
elevated  and  barren  situation,  is  said  by  both  these 
respectaUe  authorities  to  be  the  most  imperfect  of 
all  the  mines  of  America,  the  Spaniards  seldom 
obtained  more  than  seven  marcs  the  eaxon  by  amal- 
gamation ;  while  the  Indians,  in  their  rude  blast 
furnaces,  seldom  produced  more  than  four  marcs. 
Patches  of  friable  white  argillaceous  earth,  about 
ten  inches  thick,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  bed,  so  rich,  as  to  yield  from 
SOO  to  1000  marcs  per  eaxon :  many  miners,  there- 
fore, instead  of  following  the  large  bed  r^ularly, 
have  perforated  it  at  random,  in  search  of  these 
uncertain  riches,  and,  from  carelessness,  have  en- 
dangered the  falling  in  of  the  whole  mine.  It  is 
these  perforations  which  are  now  caUed  mines* 
This  is  commonly  the  mode  followed  tfarouglioi^  aH 
South  America ;  and,  althoi^h  the  laws  of  the  ordi* 
nanza  command  the  galleries,  in  such  cases  to  be 
properly  secured  with  timbers,  still  these  precan- 
tions  are  mostly  avcNbded,  especially  in  such  places 
as  Pasco,  where  timber  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
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obtained,  on  aceoimt  of  the  enormoiis  expeafe  of 
getting  it  there.  The  rule  of  all  Spanish  miners 
has  been,  to  work  where  metal  could  be  most  easily 
found,  without  regard  to  future  secoritf ,  or  anjr 
other  circanistanee  beyond  the  immediate  oomi^ 
deration  of  the  moment  It  generally  happened 
that  they  had  not  capital  enough  to  proceed  in  a 
regular  course  of  mining  operations :  tfieir  object 
was  to  lay  out  little  money,  and  to  expect  imme* 
diate  returns, — a  system  very  different  from  that 
followed  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  books  of  the  provincial  treasury  of  Pasoo 
jHX>ve  that,  in  the  year  1796,  the  produce  of  these 
mines,  induding  those  of  Huallanca*  was  2&7»514 
marcs  of  silver ;  and  that,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
in  1801,  the  average  annual  produce  was  247»Q14 
marcs.  Looking  at  this  produce,  our  attention  is 
naturally  excited  to  admiration  at  the  ridies  which 
the  immense  profit  of  these  mines  must  have  yielded 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  them.  But,  on  more 
minute  investigation,  we  dMl  find  that  mining 
^peculations  have  never  been  profitable  In  Pasco. 
The  produce  of  the  Pasco  mines^  before  the  revo« 
lution,  has  been  shown  to  be  on  an  average 
247,014  marcs  per  annum.  Humboldt  states,  that 
the  expences  attending  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  freeing  them  from  water,  by  means  of  pumps, 
worked  by  men,  was  so  great,  that  the  charges  in« 
eurred  by  the  jMroprietors  of  one  mine  akme  was 
1000  dollars  p«r  week.  Let  ns  assume  the  averf^ 
expenoes  of  the  whole  seventy-ei^ht  mines  in  work 
at  one  third  of  the  estimate ;  their  total  expendituM 
in  the  course  of  the  year  will  amount  to  1,SM,974 

2f2 
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dollars.  When  in  Lima,  I  was  assured  by  the  director 
of  the  minty  who  was  an  extensive  proprietor  of  silver 
mines  in  the  province,  and  connected  with  the 
mining  proprietors  of  Pasco,  that  he  could  obtain 
any  quantity  of  silver  pina  at  six  dollars  and  a 
qiuirter  the  marc.  His  object  was  to  establish  a 
banco  de  rescato  for  supplying  the  national  mint, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  which  I  was  sununoned 
to  Lima.  This,  indeed,  was  the  nett  produce  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  mines,  after  deducting  the  go- 
vernment duties,  as  shown  in  another  place.  Esti- 
mating, therefore,  the  247*014  marcs  of  silver  at  six 
dollars  and  a  quarter,  it  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
1,5499381  dollar^,  which,  after  deducting  the  charges 
above  stated,  leaves  197»407  dollars ;  taking  from 
this  the  expence  of  carriage,  the  profit  yields  but 
a  small  interest  for  the  capital  embarked  in  these 
undertakings. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  led  Don  Pedro  Abadia, 
the  agent  of  the  Phillippine  Company,  to  conceive 
the  plan  of  economizing  the  unavoidably  expensive 
chains  of  extracting  the  silver  from  these  gigantic 
mountains.  The  enterprize  totally  failed ;  and  the 
three  original  projectors  of  this  great  undertaking, 
after  eiq^ending  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
were  totally  ruined. 

A  short  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these 
persons  will  throw  a  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
enable  any^  one  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess likely  to  attend  our  English  mining  projects. 

In  July,  1812,  two  of  the  richest  Spanish  mer* 
chants  of  Lima,  Abadia  and  Arismendi,  agents 
for  the  great  Phillippine  Company,  assisted  by  one 
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Uville,  associated  themselves  into'  a  company  to 
procure  steam  engines  and  competent  engineers 
from  England,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  th6 
celebriated  mines  of  Pasco  and  Yauricocha:  they 
accordingly  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  mining 
proprietors  of  that  district,  obliging  themselves  at 
their  Own  expence  to  bring  over  steam  engines,  and 
to  erect  them  at  Pasco,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  mines  from  water ;  in  compensation  for  which, 
the  draining  company  was  to  be  entitled  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  product  of  the  mines  of  Yauri- 
cocha and  Yanacuncha,  and  one-fifth  part  of  that 
of  all  other  mines  together,  with  one-half  of  the 
ores  extracted  from  such  mines,  as  should  be  se- 
lected for  sinking  the  pits.  Their  contract  was  to 
last  for  nine  years,  counting  from  the  time  the 
steam-€ngines  were  erected ;  and  then  to  be  renewed» 
or  annulled,  as  the  parties  might  agree.  Accord- 
ingly, Uville  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  April,  1813,  and  engaged  with  the  cele- 
brated Cornish  engineer,  Trevethick;  but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  letters  of  credit,  and  therefore 
wanting  of  means,  Trevethick  was  induced  to  fur- 
nish the  machinery,  at  an  expence  of  3000/.  ster- 
ling, upon  condition  of  being  admitted  a  partner 
in  the  amount  of  12,000  dollars,  in  the  joint  stock 
of  the  company,  and  entitled  to  a  share  correspond- 
ing to  the  capital  employed.  This  share  was  cal- 
culated at  a  fifth.  In  order  to  pay  the  expences  of 
freight  and  workmen  sent  out  to  Peru,  an  additional 
sum  of  money  was  advanced ;  and  the  persons  so 
advancing,  were  also  admitted  to  a  joint  interest  of 
3200  dollars  in  the  capital  of  the  draining  com- 
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pany.  With  these  means  Uviile  returned  to  Lima. 
Trevetfaick,  before  he  embarked  for  Peru,  divided 
Iris  interest  in  the  concern  into  320  shu'es,  each 
repifesenting  a  capital  of  diirty-eigfat  dollars ;  and 
tiiese  were  sold  in  the  market  for  125/.  sterling 
eadi ;  some  few  were  sold  for  100/.  each. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Peru,  a  new  agreement  wa« 
made,  in  conjunction  with  the  richest  and  most 
ittflnential  persons  in  the  country,  by  which  the 
eoneem  was  to  be  extended  on  a  grand  scale;  an 
inuaetise  quantity  of  machinery  of  various  kinds 
wad  procured  from  England,  wfaidi  is  now  l3dng 
weless  in  the  celiars  of  the  mint  at  Lima,  where  I 
saw  it.  It  consisted  of  immense  trapicheo^  grinding 
and  amalgamating  mills  of  cast  iron,  a  series  of 
rolling  and  laminating  apparatus,  all  intended  to 
be  worked  by  the  power  of  two  steam-engines, 
which  accompanied  them,  together  with  much  fiir-- 
nace  work  for  the  refining  and  alloying  of  the 
silver.  To  effect  the  great  work,  the  whole  power 
of  the  viceroy  was  necessaxy,  assisted  by  the  means 
and  co-deration  of  the  richest  men  in  Pern.  Three 
thousand  mules,  and  four  thousand  Indians,  were 
put  in  requisition  by  the  government,  and,  by  dint 
of  the  most  extraordinary  exertion  ever  made  in 
any  undertaking  in  South  America,  one  of  the 
engines,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  put  together. 
Hie  description  of  the  difficulties  of  this  under- 
taking, and  the  means  employed,  which  were  de- 
tailed to  me  by  Don  Yavaria,  and  others  engaged 
in  the  undertaking,  show,  that  what  most  persons 
consider  as  impossibilities,  can  be  effected,  but 
only  with  perseverance,    and  at  an  enormous  ex- 
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pence.  The  first  trial  of  the  engine  was  insnffi- 
cienty  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  ma<^ 
chinery ;  but  this,  imperfect  as  it  was,  brought  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  mines 
are  situated,  the  most  bombastic  eulogiums ;  in  the 
style  in  which  South  American  authorities  are  in 
the  habit  of  colouring  the  most  commourplace 
events. 

^'  That  the  great   diflSculties    which    presented 
themselves,    and  were  consequent  on  the  imder* 
taking,  have  been  surmounted,  and  extensive  mines, 
formerly  unproductive  by  being  filled  with  water, 
now  promise  to  realize  to  individuals  most  ample 
rewards,  and  to  render  to  the  state  services  of  in-^ 
finite  value.     The  few  seconds  which  were  occupied 
in  that  operation,  (the  working  of  the  engine)  gave 
a  convincing  proof  qf  ike  removal  qf  the  obstruct 
tions  from  the  mines,  and  of  the  easy  extraction  of 
the  metals  from  the  greatest  depths,  and  also  that 
the  skiU  of  the  partners  and  assistants  qf  the  com^ 
pany  will  overcome  any  difficulties  that  nature  may 
present,  and  consequently  that  the  meritorious  in- 
dividuals who  have  risked  their  property  will  be 
compensated  by  a  fortune.    It  would  he  doing  little 
on  our  party  and  that  of  the  whole  body  of  miners, 
to  erect  a  moniunent  to  them,  which  should  transmit 
to  the  latest  posterity  the  record  of  this  great  and 
patriotic  undertaking;    but  we  now  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  labour,  pains,  and  fidelity,  will 
completely  fulfil  the  desires   of  the  company,  by 
extracting  from  the  bosom  of  those  rich  mountains, 
not  only  the  wealth  of  the  pits  of  Amilcar,  not  only 
the  treasures  of  the  vaunted  Potosi^  but  a  torrent  of 
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silver,  which  will  give  energy  to  all  our  operations, 
and  be  the  means  of  diffusing  wealth  and  happiness 
throughout  the  kingdom." 

The  first  engine  was  put  up  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  ISIT*  and  the  following  year  the  next  was 
finished ;   but  even  then  there  were  many  defects 
to  remedy;  the  furnaces  of  the  boilers  were  not 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  bad  peat  found 
at  some  distance,  and  consequently  failed  to  ge- 
nerate the  requisite  quantity  of  steam.      To  supply 
the  engines  with  fuel  it  required  the  aid  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  mules,  which  were  maintained  at  a 
vast  expence ;  for  five  times  the  number  of  mules 
at  any  time  in  actual  work  were  necessary ;  since, 
about  the  working  ground,  placed  at  an  elevation 
above  the  limits  of  vegetation,  no  food  whatever,  not 
even  bushes,  grow.    The  mules  fattened  up,  before 
they  were  brought  into  work,  were  prepared  for  a 
long  abstinence :  fresh  troops  of  these  animals  were 
brought  from  Tarma  every  Monday  morning,  and 
were  worked  all  the  week  in  a  starving  condition ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  sent  back  to 
Tarma  to  recover  their  strength,  by  four  weeks'  rest 
and  feeding  upon  barley  and  straw,  grown  at  a 
heavy  expence  at  that  place.      In  1819)  however, 
a  vein  of  coal  was  discovered,  about  five  miles,  or 
a  day's  journey  from   the  workings:    with   this, 
the  engines  worked  better,  and  succeeded  in  lower- 
ing the  level  of  the  inundation  twelve  feet.     The 
success  of  the  engines  gave  to  some  of  the  persons 
interested  much  confidence,  who  conceived  they  could 
now  do  without  the  management  of  the  ingenious 
Trevethick.     Every  possible  obstacle  was,  therefore, 
thrown  in  his  way,  by  those  who,  from  motives 
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of  jealousy,  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.     The  per<* 
sons  to  whom  Trevethick's  and  other  shares  had 
been  sold  in  London  sent  out  to  Lima  an  agent, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  their  interests  in  the 
concern ;  but,  as  it  was  found  a  much  larger  sum 
would  be  necessary  for  carrying  the  enterprize  into 
effect  than  had  been  calculated,  a  collision  of  in- 
terests took  place,  complaints  were  made  on  all 
sides  as  to  the  delays  and  expences,  which  those 
who  did.  not  comprehend  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking  attributed  to  misma- 
nafirement  and  carelessness.     The  greatest  share  of 
orerobrium  fell  unjustly  upon  Lvethick,   who, 
being  a  man  of  great  inventive  genius,  and  restless 
activity,  was  at  length  completely  disgusted,  and 
retired  from  the  undertaking.     He  left  Pasco,  al- 
though Abadia  offered  him  8000  dollars  per  annum, 
together  with  all  his  expences,  if  he  would  continue 
to  superintend  the  works :   on  no  conditions  would 
he  consent  to  contend  with  the  j^ealousies  and  ill* 
treatment  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.     He  soon  afterwards  entered  into  speculations 
with  some  of  the  miners  at  Conchucos,  for  whom 
he  constructed  grinding  mills  and  furnaces.  Math 
the  view  to  substitute  the  process  of  smelting  for 
that  of  amalgamation,  in  silver  ores,  in  which  vain 
pursuit  he  became  a  considerable  loser. 

When  in  Lima,  I  was  told  by  Abadia's  mother-in* 
law,  Yavaria,  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
engines  had  succeeded,  in  1821,  in  draining  the 
mines  to  the  desired  depth ;  but  they  had  hardly  time 
to  commence  the  mining  operations,  when  the  pa- 
triot forces  advanced,  took  possession  of  the  mining 
district,  and  seized  whatever  property  could  be  found 
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Off  the  spot.     All  those  parts  of  the  steam  engines 
which  were  likely  to  be  destroyed,  robbed,  or  car- 
ried off,  were  car^ully  concealed  in  some  hiding- 
place,  where  they  have  since  remained,  in  conse^ 
qnence  of  the  political  disturbances  of  the  country. 
The  concern  was  thus  circumstanced  when  I  was  in 
Lima  at  the  end  of  1823,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
vulsed state  of  the  country  has  prevented  all  farther 
proceedings.     The  company  recently  established  in 
Loudon,  by  means  of  their  large  capital,  may  doubt- 
less restore  the  activity  of  the  works,  provided  the 
patriot  authorities  do  not  consider  the  mines  as  con- 
fiscated pr<qperty ;  and  if  the  government  of  Bolivar 
be  as  liberal  in  this  respect  as  it  .ought  to  be,  we  shall 
hear  of  operation  in  the  Pasco  mines,  and  shall  as- 
certain with  what  success  they  can  be  worked  by  a 
foreign   influence  and  capital,  compared  with  tiiat 
under  Spanish  control,  and  native  capital.* 

But  it  will  appear  evident  to  those  conversant 
with  Spanish  affairs  in  South  America,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  arrangements  from 
which  interminable  law-suits  will  not  result. 

From  a  report  published  in  the  Lima  Gazette,  in 
Octob^,  1821,  it  seems  that  thirty  of  the  mines  had 
been  drained,  but  only  four  of  them  were  attempted 
to  be  worked.  At  this  time  the  prospect  of  riches 
likely  to  flow  from  the  interest  whick  Abadia,  Aris- 
mendi,  and  UviUe,  had  in  the  draining  project  of  the 
Pasco  mines,  rendered  these  persons  the  object  of 
pensecution  by  the  government  of  San  Martin,  and 

*  Since  this  was  written,  part  of  the  mining  cUstrict  has  been 
taken  possesskm  'of  by  the  Peruvian  Mining  Ccxn^anj,  and  a 
report  of  their  proceedings  has  been  published. 
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more  especially  of  the  avaricious  Monte  Ajudo.  Cap- 
tain Hall  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  perfidious  ill-treatment  and  treacherous  perse- 
cution towards  these  individuals,  particularly  to 
Abadia,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  great 
praise.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  in  his  exile  at  Valpa- 
raiso. I  afterwards  saw  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
in  Lima.  From  them  I  received  much  information 
relative  to  the  unfortunate  speculation  of  Pasco,  in 
which  he^  Abadia,  and  Ari^mendi,  had  wholly  lost 
the  sum  of  600,000  dollars. 

In  former  times,  the  duties  exacted  from  the  pro« 
dace  of  the  mines  of  Chile  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  iH^nches  of  the  revenue.  I  shall  premise 
what  I  have  to  state  on  this  head,  by  a  very  cursory 
review  of  the  mining  system,  as  it  eidsted  under  the 
government  of  the  king  of  Spain.  The  ardent  thirst 
for  the  precious  metals  is  well  known  to  have  been 
the  principal  incentive  which  led  the  earlier  Spanish 
adventurers  to  explore  the  coasts,  and  the  intericM? 
of  South  America :  it  was  this  which  induced  the 
kings  of  Spain  to  countenance  the  unparalleled 
cruelties  and  atrocious  barbarities  which  the  ra- 
pacious conquerors  inflicted  upon  the  natives ;  and 
this  was  the  object  which  led  to  the  annexation  of 
so  vast  an  extent  of  territory  to  the  Spanish  crown : 
it  was  the  avaricious  lust  for  gold  and  silver  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  unhappy,  coloniid  system  ever 
known ;  not  but  that  the  laws  of  the  Recopilacion  de 
las  Indias,  and  other  l^slative  enactments  made 
expressly  for  its  government,  contain  a  vast  display 
of  jurisprudencial  wisdom,  of  keen  forethought,  and 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  as  well 
as  the  Indian  character ;  but  still  time  has  proved^ 
that,  however  excellent  these  laws  may  be  in  th^n-* 
selves,  they  have  been  little  calculated  in  practice 
to  withstand  the  cunning  disposition  of  the  Spa- 
niards, or  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  which  the 
selfish  disposition  of  men  in  possession  of  authority, 
even  when  vested  in  them  by  the  wisest  laws,  may, 
when  out  of  the  reach  of  control^  inflict  upon  the 
human  race.  The  management  of  the  revenue, 
which  the  successful  issue  of  .adventures  to  the 
Americas  produced  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  was  placed 
under  separate  administrations,  not  subject  directly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  viceroy  of  the  particular  king^ 
dom,  but  emanating  immediately  from  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid :  among  these,  the  Intendencia  de  Mineria  was 
an  administration  of  importance,  and,  for  its  regula* 
tion,  perhaps  one  of  the  wisest  system  of  laws  in  the 
whole  colonial  code,  was  expressly  made  under  the 
title  of  Ordenanza  de  Mineria.  The  principal  object 
of  these  laws  was  to  afford  an  efficient  right  of  pro* 
perty  to  the  discoverers  of  every  mine,  the  fullest 
security  and  protection  to  those  who  should  work 
them,  and  the  necessary  checks  against  a  fraudulent 
diminution  of  that  proportion  which  the  king  claim- 
ed as  his  just  share  in  the  product  of  all  the  mining 
operations  carried  on  in  the  colonies.  The  mode  in 
which  the  mines  were  assisted  by  that  branch  of  the 
direction  called  Fomento  de  Mineria  has  been  spoken 
of  in  another  place,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
the  annual  produce  which  the  king  of  Spain  derived 
from  these  sources  so  lately  as  the  period  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  revolution. 
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The  Annual  Produce  of  all  the  Mines  of  America  before  the 

Revolution. 


Kingdoms. 

MarcB  of  gold. 

Do*  of  silver. 

Val.  in  dnllni. 

New  Spain 

7,000 
8,400 
2,200 
20,505 
5,212 

2,888,220 
611,090 
481,880 

•  «••••  ^ 

29,700 

28,000,000 

Peru 

6,240,000 

Buenoft  Ayres 

New  Grenada 

4,850,000 
2,990,000 

Chile  

1,000,000 

Total  in  Spanish  America 
BrazU 

88,317 
29,900 

8,460,840 

88,080,000 
4,860,000 

f 

Total    in    Spanish   and\ 
Portuguese  America. .  / 

'68,217 

8,460,840 

48,500,000 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  raised  annually  in  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America  amounted  to  thirty-eight  mil^ 
lions  of  dollars. 

We  can  only  arrive  at  the  total  product  of  the 
royal  duties  by  general  averages  and  approximations 
derived  from  the  few  records  which  appeared  before 
the  public.  An  olBicial  document,  published  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  gives  the  total  produce  of  aU  the  mines 
of  that  kingdom,  including  those  of  Potosi,  froni  the 
year  1556  to  that  of  1804,  a  period  of  248  years,  at 
823,950,000  dollars  :  these  produced  in  that  time,  in 
the  royal  dues  of  Quinto  and  Cobo,  a  total  nett  re- 
venue of  158  millions  of  dollars.  If  we  look  to  the 
preceding  statement  we  shall  find  that  the  mines  of 
the  kingdom  of  Quencis  Ayres  yielded  one-eighth  of 
the  total  gross  produce  of  aU  the  mines  of  the  colonies : 
assuming,  therefore,  that  the  grand  total  of  all 
the  mines  yielded  in  the  same  average  ratio,  we  have 
158,931*121  X  8,  for  the  fair  approximative  indue* 
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tion  that  the  revenues  of  Quintos  and  CoboB  alone  upon 
all  the  mines  of  the  colonies  amounted^  in  all  that 
time,  to  the  sum  of  1,26S  millions  of  dollars.  If, 
in  addition  to  these,  we  take  into  consido^tion  the 
profits  upon  the  sale  of  quicksUver  and  of  gun-pow- 
der, the  duties  upon  the  aIlo}dng  the  pina,  the  coin- 
age of  money,  and  the  exportation  of  bullion,  we 
shall  find  the  total  royal  dues  bear  to  those  of  Quin- 
tos and  Cobos  as  two  and  a  half  to  one :  hence  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  grand  total  received 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  in  the  shape  of  duties,  from 
the  products  of  all  the  mines  of  the  colonies,  amount- 
ed, in  248  years,  to  8,857  millions  of  dollars,  afford- 
ing, on  an  average  of  that  whole  period,  an  annual 
revenue  of  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars 
(about  2,700,000/.  sterling),  a  calculation  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  truth. 
This  may  be  inferred  in  another  way :  in  the  year 
1817  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  of  Chile  was 
1,161,28S  d<dlars :  the  official  returns  of  the  revenue 
afforded  that  year  in  duties  were  as  follows : — 

Dollan. 

In  Quintos  and  Cobos,  on  gold  and  silyer 50^000 

In  export  duties  on  nnooiiied  bullion 250^000 

In  daties  on  coining  aoooidiag  to  the  mint  retunts  .    60,000 

360,000 

amoimting  to  thirty-one  per  cent  on  the  total  pro* 
dnce  of  the  mines :  but,  if  we  cpnsider  Aat  for  a 
long  series,  of  years  the  Quinto  and  Gobo  duties 
amounted  to  twenty  per  cent,  since  reduced  to  de- 
ven  and  a  half  per  cent^  upon  which  our  caleolation 
is  founded,  we  shaU  be  under  the  truth  in  stating 
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the  average  produce  of  the  mines  for  the  whole  S48 
years  at  thirty-£ve  per  cent  on  the  total  prodnra, 

noMT  ^Jj^$2^S2UL2iLlIl  -  8805,844,000  dollars,  on 

100 

estimate  that  sufficiently  approaches  the  former  in- 
duction. 

It  will  appear  from  the  statement  of  the  general 
produce  of  the  colonial  mines,  that  those  of  Chile, 
before  the  year  1804,  yielded  annually  5,212  marcs 
of  gold,  and  29*700  marcs  of  silver :  but,  since  the 
revolution,  owing  principally  to  the  impolitic  annihi- 
lation of  Spanish  capital,  the  mines  have  been  less 
extensively  wrought  According  to  the  official  re- 
turns, the  quantity  of  precious  metals  carried  to  the 
mint  of  Santiago  for  coinage,  marking,  and  expor- 
tation, during  the  first  year  after  the  revolution,  that 
is  to  say,  ii^  1817,  is  as  follows  : — 

DoUan. 

Gold,  4,509  marcs,  valued  at    /«...•     613,240 

saver,  64,475  548,042 

Total  value 1,161,283 

The  quantity  of  silver  is  here  increased  beyond 
the  usual  average  product  of  the  mines,  by  the  melt- 
ing down  and  coining  of  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  Spaniards :  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  mar- 
ket was  before  never  equalled,  and  remittances  to 
Europib  were  great  in  proportion.  But,  in  the  year 
182S,  we  find  the  mint  return  considerably  reduced ; 
it  was  as  foUows : — 

Dollars. 

Goia,  %%9%  mazes,  valued  at 317,757 

Sib«r,5,870   4ft901 

367,658 
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The  next  year,  18249  the  return  was  immensely 
reduced :  six  whole  months  passed  without  an  ounce 
of  silver  or  gold  being  carried  to  the  mint:  the 
quantity  upon  dues  collected  in  ^he  year 


Dollars. 

Gold,  868  marcs,  valued  at 118,088 

saver,  1874 15,006 


133.094 


It  becomes,  therefore,  an  interesting  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  rapid  deficiency  in  the  annual 
mint  returns,  and  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines :  we  find,  indeed,  that  this  formerly 
important  branch  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed,  so 
much  so,  that  the  intendant  of  the  mint,  in  repre- 
senting the  case  to  the  government,  and  calling  for 
some  timely  checks,  has  stated  that  the  profits  upon 
the  coinage  no  longer  pay  the  expences  of  the  esta- 
blishment. 

This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  investigate  the 
subject,  appears  to  have  originated  from  three  causes 
^—1.  The  diminution  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
mines ;  2.  The  failure  of  the  harvests  ;  8.  The  smug- 
gling trade  of  bullion  by  the  foreign  merchants. 

1.  The  Diminution  of  Capital. — ^Immediately  after 
the  patriot  troops  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
the  most  hostile  measures  were  taken  against  the 
property  of  all  Spaniards  and  others  attached,  or 
suspected  to  be  attached,  to  the  royal  cause  :  indeed, 
the  officers  of  the  invading  army  had  been  looking 
forward  to  this  as  their  only  chance  of  reward ;  in 
the  royal  treasury  but  little  wealth  was  expected  to 
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be  found.  These  measures  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Spaniards  to  assist  the  royal  chests ;  but 
they  produced  more  difficulties  than  were  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
this  plunder  went  into  the  patriot  military  chest ; 
but  it  is  weU  known  that  many  of  the  officers  re- 
ceived very  handsome  gratuities.  That  many  of  these 
brave  and  meritorious  officers  richly  deserved  the 
full  amount  of  those  rewards,  and  even  more,  for 
the  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  state  in  the  de- 
livery  of  the  people  from  slavery,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  national  independence,  is  most  will- 
ingly admitted;  but  these  rewards  ought  to  have 
been  paid  by  them  by  the  country  which  received  the 
benefit.  The  patriots  had  no  right  to  appropriate 
the  private  property  of  an  individual  because  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  rich,  or  to  be  bom  a  Spaniard, 
but  so  it  was ;  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should 
be  caught  in  arms  against  the  patria;  it  was  sufficient 
that  he  was  a  Spaniard  to  become  the  object  of  plun- 
der. In  order  to  legalize  these  acts  of  robbery,  an 
order  was  established,  called  la  legion  de  merito, 
divided  into  three  classes,  fimdadores,  beneme- 
ritos,  and  dvicos  asociados.  The  members  all  wore 
enamelled  gold  crosses,  in  imitation  of  our  European 
monarchical  orders.  The  first  grade  was  given  to  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  and  the  st^te ;  the 
others  to  less  privileged  persons  according  to  their 
influence  or  merit.  To  this  body  was  assigned  a 
pertain  share  of  all  the  confiscated  property  of  de- 
nounced or  suspected  enemies  to  the  country,  as  well 
38  all  their  landed  estates.  Where  sufficient  evidence 
could  not  be  adduced  to  proscribe  or  imprison  a  sus^ 

VOL.  IL  2  G 
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pected  individual  (for  not  only  old  Spaniards,  but 
Chilenos  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  patria,  became  equally  guilty  of  state  crimes), 
suits  were  instituted  against  ^em,  which  hung  over 
their  heads  in  terror ;  and,  whenever  called  upon  by 
the  military  superiors,  they  were  obliged  to  contri*^ 
bute  whatever  sums  they  were  commanded  to  ad- 
vance. From  numbers  of  old  Spaniards  they  lock  in 
this  manner  from  100,000  to  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars  each :  one  of  them,  Don  Manuel  Cruz,  an 
old  man,  of  neither  family  nor  influence,  who  had 
risen  from  a  low  condition,  and  had  amassed  pro- 
perty, in  effects  and  estates,  to  the  value  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  was  fleeced  of  all  his  property,  not- 
withstanding his  datighters  were  married  to  Creoles. 
He  used  to  show  receipts  for  hard  money  thus  taken 
firom  him  for  400,000  dollars:  being  thus  robbed 
of  every  thing,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart* 

Many  cases  of  equal  enormity  are  notorious  in 
Chile ;  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fisict,  that  between 
the  actions  of  Chacabuco  and  Maypo,  property  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars  were  thus  sa- 
crificed ;  and,  subsequently  to  that  battle,  three  mil- 
lions more  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  merciless  ag^ 
gressors.    All  persons  of  property  became  alarmed ; 


*  Tliis  old  man  had  bmlt  two  of  the  largest  and  handaomest 
houses  in  Santiago;  these^  of  course,  were  confiscated.  Four 
yean  ago  his  son-in-law  commenced  a  suit  to  recover  them,  and 
xnade  an  eaipeno  with  the  minister  of  finance  to  give  him  one  flf 
the  palaces  if  he  gained  his  suit :  the  estates  were  returned  to  the 
Cheolie  son-in-law,  and  the  ex-minister  is  now  living  in  one  of 
the  mansions.  I  had  this  infonnation  directly  (ran  the  individoal 
'ditacviled  m  the  afianr. 
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some  buried  their  money,  others  dared  not  display 
their  actual  resources,  for  fear  of  corresponding  con* 
tributions :  the  consequence  was,  that  the  commer- 
cial world  lost  its  wonted  capital,  but  more  espe-* 
dally  that  ^engaged  in  mining,  for  in  former  undis- 
turbed times  these  monied  men  were  the  principal 
habilitadors  of  mines :  this  was  indeed  the  only  man- 
ner in  which  th^  could  invest  their  money  so  as  to 
receive  a  corresponding  interest. 

The  whole  miiung  system  thus  received  a  shock 
which  at  first  greatly  diminished  its  products ;  the 
assistance  of  the  hacendados,  and  the  advances  of 
foreign  merchants,  who  stood  in  need  of  bullion 
for  their  remittances,  in  some  measure  restored  their 
operations,  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  wer^ 
worked  before  the  revolution. 

a.  The  Failure  of  the  Crops. — Ift  speaking  of 
the  management  of  mines,  I  have  explained  the 
mode  in  which  the  proprietor  is  dependenjt  upon  the 
habilitador,  and  the  relation  of  the  laborer  to  the 
proprietor :  I  have^hown  that,  to  the  working  peons, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  loss 
attendant  upon  the  rise  of  price  falls  entirely  on  the 
jproprietor.  The  years  of  scarcity,  1820,  1821, 
1822, 1823,  were  principally  and  most  severely  felt 
in  the  mining  districts,  which  are  in  the  northern 
pans  of  Chile  t  the  difference  of  expence  to  the  pro^ 
prietor,  when  the  price  of  com  rose  from  twelve 
reals  to  twelve  dollars  the  fanega,  was  immense :  the 
crops  failed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convey  wheat  from  Aconcagua  and  Valparaiso  to  the 
mines  of  Petorca,  Illapel,  Guasco,  Coquimbo,  aaA 
Copiapo.     Many  of  the  proprietors  lost  consider^ 

2  G  2 
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ably  by  their  exertions,  withdrew  their  capitals 
from  mining  operations,  and  invested  them  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  they  found  yielded 
them  £eu*  greater  profits ;  I  have  shown  enough  to 
prove  that  where  a  man  can  command  his  own 
resources  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  profit  is  great 
and  certain,  even  in  years  of  scarcity ;  still  more  so 
when  the  price  bears  more  than  an  equal  ratio  of 
advance  to  the  diminution  in  quantity  of  produce.. 
This  subtraction  of  capital  from  the  mines  operated 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  principal  habilitadors 
of  the  capital,  themselves  hacendados,  and  holders  of 
wheat,  dispatched  supplies  to  the  mining  districts, 
and  kept  up  the  produce  of  the  workings.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  these  operations  appear  very 
contemptible  to  an  European  eye,  accustomed  to 
view  such  works  upon  a  grand  scale.  The  Chileno 
mines,  however,  make  up  as  well  as  they  can,  in  the 
number  of  the  establishments,  for  the  smallness  of 
their  extent,  and  the  poverty  of  the  ores. 

S.  Smuggling  of  Jiullian. — It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  under  the  Spanish  regime,  all  trade  in 
gold  and  silver  pina  was  illicit ;  it  subjected  the  of- 
fender's property  to  confiscation,  and  himself  to  pu- 
nishment. It  was  allowable  for  habilitadors,  or  capi- 
talists, to  make  tours  through  the  mining  territories 
in  order  to  exchange  or  purchase  (rescatar),  the  pina 
from  the  proprietors ;  but  they  could  not  mpve  it 
from  the  spot  without  ah  order  of  the  resident  agent 
of  the  mining  intendency,  whose  duty  it  was  Uy 
transmit  a  note  of  it  to  the  capital.  The  purchaser 
(rescatador),  who,  in  return  for  the  inconvenience  to 
which  he  was  subjected^  was  allowed  certain  privi- 
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leges,  was  obliged  to  cany  this  pina  to  the  mint, 
when  it  was  melted  down  into  bullion,  received  the 
proper  stamp,  and  contributed  the  quota  of  quintos 
and  cobos.  Since  the  revolution,  independently  of 
the  large  remittances  of  Spanish  property  sent  to 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  policy  used  towards 
its  owners,  and  shipped  under  the  British  name  for 
security,  there  never  ceased  to  be  extensive  re- 
mittances from  the  foreign  commissioned  agents,  in 
return  for  the  numerous  cargoes  sent  to  their  con- 
signations,  and  introduced  by  them  into  the  country, 
it  being  notorious  that  Chile  is  incapable  of  produ- 
cing any  commodity  marketable  in  Europe :  it  fol- 
lows that  such  remittances  can  be  effected  only  in 
the  precious  metals,  either  in  the  shape  of  coined 
money  or  bullion. 

The  difference  in  transmitting  bullion  at  the  price 
in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  sold  in  the  mines, 
and  coined  money,  was  never  less  than  thirty-five 
per  cent:  thus  the  temptation  to  smuggle  it  on 
board  vessels  of  war  was  very  great,  and  thus  the 
national  duties  were  evaded.  This  could  not  be 
prevented  in  a  country  where  every  one  enga- 
ged in  trafficking  were  smugglers.  The  merdiants 
therefore  could  afford  to  give  a  higher  price  than 
pina  ever  before  obtained ;  the  other  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage was  secured  by  the  rescatador,  and  the 
custom-house  officer,  who  smuggled  it  on  board. 
Indeed,  with  the  temptations  which  since  the  revo- 
lution have  existed,  it  is  only  wonderful  how  any 
bidlion  has  found  its  way  to  the  mint.  Such  small 
portions  as  are  sent  there  are  used  for  purposes  of 
deception,  by  the  very  persons  who  carry  on  the 
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principal  traffic,  and  who  cannot  altc^tfaer  conceal 
the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Experience  has  proved  that  while  the  excessive 
duties  levied  upon  the  produce  of  the  mines,  in  con- 
formity  with  the  Spanish  ordinances,  are  continued 
in  force,  the  illicit  export  of  bullion  will  conti- 
nue in  spite  of  the  severest  restrictions,  and  the  go- 
vernment will  cease  to  derive  its  accustomed  revenue 
from  it :  but  whenever,  in  furtherance  of  its  better 
interests,  it  shall  reduce  its  exorbitant  taxes  upon 
the  precious  metals,  and  allow  a  free  commerce  in, 
and  export  of  bullion,  it  will  aiford  a  reasonable  quota 
toward  the  revenue^  as  no  one  in  that  case  would 
hazard  the  risk  of  seizure,  and  no  one  could  afford 
to  pay  the  price  of  bribery  for  concealment.  Hence 
we  have  a  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  in  the  mint  returns,  and  we  may 
satisfy  ourselves  that  those  returns  no  longer  afford 
the  true  amoimt  of  the  product* of  the  mines  of 
Chile.  This  could  not  be  so  while  the  foreign  trade 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
royal  authority,  and  supported  upon  a  system  which 
maintained  an  union  of  interests,  and  presented  a 
series  of  checks  upon  all :  but  in  an  open  competi- 
tion of  interests,  a  fre6  internal  trade,  and  a  foreign 
commerce  with  persons  of  all  nations,  the  case  must 
be  far  otherwise. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  show  the  amount  of 
royal  duties  upon  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  were  collected.  The  inven- 
tion of  bancos  de  rescate, — ^the  rendering  of  all 
traffic  in  unstamped  bullion  illegal,  under  heavy 
penalties, — the  relations  between  min««  and  aqii- 
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talists^  have  been  already  explained ;  and  the  system 
which  established  the  checks  upon  the  collection  of 
duties,  has  been  sufficiently  detailed.  The  amount 
of  duties  collected  is  shown  by  the  following  illus- 
trations upon  a  single  marc  of  silver  piiia,  which, 
carried  to  the  callana  office  at  the  mint,  would  be 
melted  down  into  a  mass  of  bullion,  deducting 

Percent 

10     Diezmos^  or  half  quinto  dues. 
1-i-  Cobos^  old  duty. 
1     Duties  on  smelting  and  refining. 
14-  Dues  for  salaries  of  tribunal  de  mineria. 

14  per  cent. 

The  marc  of  pina  weighs. .......   3408  grains  English. 

Deduct  from  this  the  above  dues 

of  .14  per  dent 477  * 

2931  fine  silver. 
The    quantity    of   copper    alloy 
added  to  reduce  this  to  the  legal 
Spanish  standard 384 

3315  standard  silver. 

This  weight  of  standard  silver,  after  receiving  the 
mint  mark,  is  returned  by  the  officer  of  the  callana 
for  a  mark  of  pure  silver,  and  may  be  exported 
on  paying  ^  eight  per  cent  fresh  ^  duties ;  but  if 
taken  to  the  mint  office  for  coining  into  Spanish 
or  Chile  dollars,  the  mint  master  would  return 
7*31  dollars,  which,  bearing  l^ally  a  newly  in- 
creased current  value  of  4^^  augments  the  value 
to  7*54  dollars,  yielding  to  the  rescatador  of  pina 
nearly  seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  his  marc  of  fine 
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silver ;  whereas  he  can  dispose  of  it  at  the  present 
time  to  a  foreign  merchant,  when  placed  on  ship- 
board, for  eight  dollars  and  three  quarters,  or  even 
nine  dollars  the  marc. 

Summing  up,  therefore,  the  duties  actually   re- 
ceived by  the  government,  they  are  as  follow  : 

Percent. 

10    Diesmos^  altered  quinto  duties. 
14.  Cobos,  ancient  duty. 
1     Derechos  de  fundidon. 
14-  Sueldos  del  tribunal  de  mineria. 

14  Carried  forward. ...  14  per  cent. 

6    Seignoroge. 

S-^  Augmented  currency  ^alue  of  one 

-*-      quardllo  upon  every  hard  dollar.  - 

9^  On  86,  amount  returned  at  the 
mint  in  exchange  for  100  pina, 
which  is  equivalent  to  10^  per 
cent  on  the  original  pina 10^ 

24^ 
Exportation  duty  upon  coined  money    2 

Total  actual  amount  of  duties  Z6^  per  cent. 

This  temptation  to  smuggling  under  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  Chile, — a  state  so  different  from  that 
which  existed  under  the  Spanish  reign, — ^will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  immense  diminution  of  profit 
in  the  mint  department ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  were 
not  the  dealers  in  bullion  to  send  a  small  portion  to 
the  mint  in  order  to  conceal  their  smuggling,  not 
one  ounce  of  piiia  would  now  pay  duties  to  the  go- 
vernment. 

This  amount  of  27  per  cent,  is  just  so  much  taken 
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from  the  natives  engaged  in  mining  concerns  by  the 
government,  and  the  value  given  to  the  pi*oduct  is 
as  follows : 

Ontos* 

The  marc  of  pina  . .  '• 3408 

The  amount  of  alloy  added  to  make 
it  standard 456 


Standard  silver  . «    S864 


which,  coined  into  dollars  each  of  426  grainis,  pro-^ 
duces  9'07  dollars,  and  this,  increased  by  the  aug- 
mented value,  is  equivalent  to  9*35  dollars.  Were 
the  pina  sold  to  the  intendente  of  the  mint,  he  could 
not  legally  give  more  than  seven  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  while  imder  the  Spanish  government  the 
banco  de  rescate  used  to  give  no  more  than  six  and 
a  half,  or  six  dollars  and  three  quarters  per  marc, 
making  an  increased  value  of  the  silver  in  the 
former  case  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  in  the  latter 
forty  per  cent  and  upward  upon  the  sum  which  for- 
merly used  to  be  actually  obtained  by  the  miner  and 
the  habilitador. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE   INDIANS, 


Indian  Chile.— Aborigenes. — Their  Number. — Art«. — Houses- 
Dress. — ^Manners. — Customs. — Religion.  — Funerals. — Goyem- 
ment.— Dr.  Leighton's  Journal  of  a  Milititry  Expedition  into 
the  Indian  Territory. 


The  aboriginal  population  of  Indian  Chile  has 
continued  from  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
to  resist  the  subjugation  of  the  Christians.  These 
Indians,  as  they  are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Chilenos,  or  Christian  natives,  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  exaggeration  with  all  Spanish 
authors,  who,  to  excuse  the  ill  success  of  their  arms 
against  these  barbarous  tribes,  have  magnified  their 
numbers,  their  arts,  their  social  government,  their 
knowledge,  and  attainments.  They  have  been  classed 
generally  under  the  name  of  Araucanos,  though  this 
is  only  the  title  of  the  district  bordering  upon  Con- 
cepcion.  The  Chileno  Indians  are  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  wandering  Indians  of  the  Pam- 
pas, who  have  no  fixed  residences,  never  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  subsist  wholly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase ;  while  those  in  Chile  associate  in  small  com- 
munities, have  fixed  residences,  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  labour ; 
,they  are,  however,  still  far  behind  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  which  they  are  said  to  be  by  Herrera 
and  Molina. 
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After  premising  in  general  terms  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  people,  I  shall  add  an  extract  from  the 
journal  of  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Leighton,  who  ac- 
companied me  over  the  country,  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  Chile,  and  rendered  me  such  essential  service  at 
Villa  Vicencio.  This  document  presents  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  Indian  territory  I  have  ever  met 
with,  and  gives,  in  an  able  manner,  a  description  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  customs  still  observed  among 
them^  It  cannot  be  that  the  Indians  have  retro* 
graded  in  knowledge^  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spani- 
ards; they  have  doubtlessly  advanced  somewhat, 
especially  in  the  use  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
and  better  modes  of  culture.  Dr.  Leighton  as* 
.  sured  me  that  the  state  of  agriculture  among  these 
savage  tribes  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of 
more  civilized  Chilenos. 

The  Indians  have  the  same  modes  of  making  pot- 
tery common  aU  over  Chile,  and  which  probably 
was  known  to  them  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa* 

niards. 

They  possess  the  art  of  weaving,  for  which  they 

were  famous  before  they  were  visited  by  Euro- 
peans :  indeed,  I  have  seen  some  of  their  woioUen 
ponchos,  which,  for  fineness  of  thread,  evenness  of 
weaving,  durability  and  brilliancy  of  colours,  and 
elegancy  of  pattern,  are  superior  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind  I  ever  beheld.  In  this  art  they  far  excell 
their  more  civilized  Creole  neighbours.  These  fine 
ponchos  are  rare,  as  the  labour  required  for  their 
production  is  very  great,  one  of  the  finest  kind 
requiring  the  constant  labour  of  a  woman  for  two 
years ;  but  for  this,  they  obtain  about  100  dollars. 
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The  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  are 
practised  solely  by  the  women.  The  art  of  dye- 
ing is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  use  among  the 
Chilenos.  The  more  lively  colours,  obtained  from 
vegetable  dyes,  are  employed.  The  favourite  colour 
is  a  kind  of  azure,  or  turquoise  blue. 

The  huts  of  the  Indians  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  rancho  of  Chile,  not  only  in  the  construction 
of  the  more  solid  frame-work,  but  in  the  mode  (de 
quinchar)  of  securing  the  bushes,  preparatory  to 
the  mud  coating  they  put  over  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  In  the  interior  their  huts  are  similar,  in 
having  a  raised  estrada,  or  mud  bench,  covered  with 
a  piece  of  carpeting.  Others  of  the  huts  are  made 
of  posts,  fixed  close  together  in  the  ground,  and 
plastered  over  with  mud. 

The  dress  of  some  of  the  caciques  is  very  like 
that  of  the  more  civilized  Chilenos :  the  men  wear 
the  same  kind  of  woollen  shirts,  breeches,  sash,  and 
jacket,  the  same  poncho,  ojotes  (hide  sandals),  spurs 
with  large  rowels  ;  precisely  the  same  saddle  equi- 
page, the  same  box  stirrups.  They  wear,  instead 
of  straw  hats,  worn  in  the  north  of  Chile,  a  woollen 
conical  cap,  without  a  brim,  which  is  even  common 
among  the  Chilenos,  to  the  southward  of  the  Maule. 
Sometimes  they  wear  merely  a  band  or  woollen 
coronet  roimd  their  head  ;  but  the  generality  of  the 
Indians,  especially  those  to  the  southward,  wear 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  woollen  petticoat,  tied 
round  their  waist  with  a  sash,  and  a  poncho  over 
their  shoulders. 

Polygamy  is  still  practised  among  them ;  some 
of  the  more  powerful  caciques  have  two,  three,  or 
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four  wives  :  all,  however,  work  hard :  the  women, 
in  fact,  are  by  far  the  most  industrious  :  they  not 
only  spin,  dye,  and  weave,  but  they  labour  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  toil  hard  in  works  of 
drudgery:  they  are  even  said  to  plough,  to  reap, 
and  carry  wheat  to  the  thrashing  grounds,  while 
the  men  stand  by  unemployed  ;  and,  while  they  are 
employed  cultivating  potatoes  and  maize,  the  men 
are  sleeping,  or  enjoying  themselves  abroadj  on 
horseback.  The  females  are  said  to  be  very  cleanly 
in  their  persons ;  they  bathe  frequently,  and  wash 
their  hands  and  faces  several  times  every  day,  a 
custom  which  the  converted  and  civilized  Indians 
of  Chile  have,  by  communication  with  the  Spa- 
niards, entirely  lost,  as  the  Chilenos  have  a  great 
antipathy  to  washing  themselves.  The  men  are 
said  to  be  also  fond  of  washing  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  can  be  said  on  this  head,  neither  meti 
nor  women  can  be  very  cleanly,  when  we  consider 
that  the  houses  are  dirty,  that  they  lie  upon  the 
ground,  that  their  clothes  are  woollen,  and  their 
habits  those  of  savages.  When  it  is  said  they  are 
clean,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  so,  only  res- 
pectivel/  with  other  savages ;  but  I  suspect  they 
are  upon  the  whole  much  cleaner  than  the  Chi- 
lenos.* Children  are  bred  up  to  the  water  from 
their  births,  for  no  sooner  has  a  woman  been  de^ 
livered,  than  she  walks  with  her  infant  to  the 
nearest  stream,  washes  both  herself  and  the  babe, 
and  sets  about  her  woric  the  next  day,  asr  if  nothing 

*  From  the  habit  of  constant  bathing,  both  males  and  female* 
are  excellent  swimmers  and  divers. 
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had  happened.  'The  child  is  slung  in  a  kind  of 
basket,  formed  of  a  wooden  hoop,  having  a  network 
stretched  across  it :  this  is  hung  by  thongs  to  the 
roof  of  the  hut,  and  swung  backward  and  forward 
as  the  mother  is  at  work.  Like  the  Chilenos,  they 
are  very  fond  of  washing  their  hair  with  the  back 
of  the  quillay  (smegduderraos  quillay.) 

The  females  have,  however,  a  dread  of  child- 
bearing  ;  and  abortion  is  very  commonly  practised 
among  them.  This  is  effected  by  taking  a  medi- 
cinal herb,  which  produces  no  ill  consequences,  nor 
dangerous  results.  Dr.  Leighton  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  them  the  name  of  the  herb,  or  where 
he  could  find  it,  but  they  evaded  all  his  inquiries. 
The  women  of  Valdivia  frequently  have  recourse  to 
this  practice. 

The  abbe  Molina  has  attempted  to  show,  diat 
the  Indians  have  attained  some  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  but  this  is  rhapsodically  fallacious.  It  is 
not  possible  that  a  nation  of  savages  should  have 
any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  and  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ;  or  of  time,  aocording  to  the  theo^ 
ries  and  conclusions  he  attributes  to  them.  Nor  can  it 
be  conceded,  that  they  have  any  notions  of  measure, 
or  capacity,  or  of  relations  of  forms,  as  he  attempts 
to  show  they  possess  in  detail;  when  it  is  con- 
sidered (as  Molina  himself  confesses,)  that  they 
possess  no  word  in  their  language  to  d^ignate  a 
pdnt,  a  line,  an  angle,  a  triangle,  a  square,  a  circle, 
a  sphere,  a  cube,  a  cone,  &c.  These  accounts  of 
Molina  are  absurd,  but  not  less  so  than  that  of 
attributing  to  them  proficiency  in  any  matter  of 
knowledge.     In  rhetoric  and  poetry  they  can  have 
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made  no  progress;  these  can  flow  only  from  the 
cultivation  of  intellect,  and  the  acquisition  of  know^ 
ledge.  Their  language  itself  is  extremely  poor, 
harsh»  difficult  to  pronounce,  and  inexpressive^ 
The  chiefs,  in  their  assemblies,  affect  a  pomposil^ 
of  style,  a  boisterous  action,  and  an  air  of  grandeur ; 
but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  **  they  cultivate 
the  sciences  of  rhetoric  and  poetry." 

They  possess  no  written  language*  have  no  idea 
of  painting,  nor  of  forpiing  any  hieroglyphic  cha« 
racter,  to  represent  any  natural  object  or  expressed 
idea.  They  have  neither  any  emblems  by  which  to 
record  events,  nor  any  mode  of  handing  information 
from  one  to  another,  but  by  oral  tradition.  Thqr 
seem  to  be  well-disposed  people,  have  few  of  the 
vices  which  other  savages  possess,  and  excite  our 
admiration  by  the  firmness  uid  courage  they  have 
displayed  in  resisting  the  attempts*  of  the  Spa* 
niards  to  subjugate  them. 

The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  they  call  chicha,  and  prepare  them  by  feiv 
menting  different  fruits,  principally  apples.  Their 
mode  of  making  this  liquor  is  described  in  Dr* 
Leighton's  Journal,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

They  do  not  make  bread,  but  both  mai^e  and 
wheat-meal  are  made  up  into  cakes,  and  roasted  in 
the  ashes :  this  is  what  they  call  couque :  the  com 
is  ground  by  bruising  between  stones.  These 
cakes,  however,  are  not  so  universally  used,  as  those 
whidb  they  call  milleon,  a  kind  of  omelet,  made  of 
roasted  pumpkin  and  potatoes,  mixed  up  into  a* 
paste,  with  eggs  and  salt,  and  roasted  in  the  ashes. 

They  make  also  umitafi,  a  sort  of  eake  made-  of 
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maize^  commonly^  used  in  Chile.  In  like  maimer 
they  prepare  curagua  (harinatostada  of  the  Chi- 
lenos)  from  a  particular  small-grained  maize^  whidi 
they  roast  in  sand,  and  grind  to  powder  between 
atones.  This  meal,  not '  unlike  our  barley-meal, 
forms  part  of  their  daily  food,  made  into  a  kind  of 
gruel,  by  mixing  it  with  either  hot  or  cold  water, 
generally  the  latter :  it  is  then  called ,  ulpa :  this  is 
sometimes  made  of  barley-meal,  as  well  as  of 
maize. 

All  the  Indians  throughout  South  America  had, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  learned  the  art 
of  working  in  gold  and  silver.  The  Chile  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  extracting  these  metals,  when 
found  in  the  native  state,  which  they  melted  in 
rude  pots,  blown  on  by  a  current  of  air :  with  these 
metals  they  made  those  ornaments  which  so  greatly 
excited  the  avarice  and  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  had,  it  appears,  made  use  of  a 
kind  of  bronze  metal,  found  native  in  the  country, 
and  is  a  natural  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  antimony, 
called  campanil  by  the  Spaniards:  of  these  they 
formed  their  cutting  instruments ;  but  it  appears 
they  had  in  some  very  rare  instances,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  iron  blades  to  their  lances. 
This  has  caused  many  erroneously  to  conclude,  that 
the  Indians  must  have  acquired  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  arts  of  metallurgy  to  have  effected 
the  smelting  of  iron  ores,  and  of  refining  the  metaL 
Molina  mentions,  that  in  the  Araucano  language 
iron  was  called  panilgue,  which  word  rather  sig- 
nified to  work  in  iron.  Our  surprise  will  cease,  on 
recollecting  that  this  valuable  metal  already  existed 
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nature  If  in  South  America^  m  thd  vety  extensif 6 
mass  of  native  iron  at  Santiago  del  Estefo^  (th^ 
province  northward  of  that  of  Cordova)  which  had 
baen  jHTovad  to  be  of  meteoric  origin^  and  differing 
from  that  of  Lacaticas  ahd  Dttranga,  in  Mexico,  de- 
scribed hy  Humboldt^  in  the  absence  of  earthy 
matter^  in  cellular  cavities^  and  in  not  being  like 
thtto  in  round  massea)  bnt  in  a  horizontal  bed^  of 
considerable  estent»  and  cf  variable  thidcneds,  being 
now  for  the  most  pert  covered  with  driftecl  sand^ 
and  lying  on  a  bed  of  the  same  material. 

The  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  it  has  beeri 
asserted  they  jx^sessed^  is  greatly  eataggerated  i 
they  possess  crude  notions  of  the  curative  effects  of 
certain  lm*bSy  which  from  eiqierience  are  found 
efficacious  in  certain  complaints ;  but,  they  have  mo 
methodical  knowledge  of  medicine  which  they  can 
impart  to  others,  as  some  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  persuade  us. 

The  Indians,  like  all  barbarous  tribes,  belieH'e  in 
the  ^dsteiK^  of  evil  spirits,  of  which  they  entertain 
great  dread:  they  believe  that  all  illness  proceeds 
from  bad  spirits,  and  that  death  also  proceeds  from 
their  influence.  They  suppose  that  the  evil  spirit  has 
been  induced  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  decemed 
at  the  instance  of  some  malicious  and  revengeful 
living  person ;  and  it  is  still  the  custom  to  i^dnsuH 
one  of  their  wise  men,  called  madkisi  who  fls:es  on 
the  supposed  guilty  person,  who  is  immediately 
pursued,  and,  if  taken,  pnt  to  death  in  the  most 
cmei  manner.  As  instaaee  of  this  was  related  by 
Dr.  Leighton,  who  was  instrumental  in  saving  the 
life  of  one  of  these  innocent  and  devoted  victims. 

VOL.  11.  2  H 
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It  is  to  observed  that  the  machis  are  consulted  upon 
the  sickness  of  any  person.  Pain  and  sickness  are 
attributed  to  the  same  causes  as  death,  and  the 
supposed  exciter  is  p^ecuted  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  ceremonies  practised  hy  the  machis  on  these 
occasions  are  well  described  by  Molina.  In  the  hut 
of  the  sick  person  a  number  of  lights  are  placed, 
and  in  one  comer,  among  several  branches  of  laurel, 
is  placed  a  large  bough  of  canelo,  to  which  is  sus- 
pended  the  magical  drum  :  near  it  is  a  sheep  ready 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  women,  at  the  direction  of 
the  machi,  sing  in  loud  tones  a  doleful  song,  accom- 
panied by  the  beating  of  small  drums,  while  he  fu- 
migates three  times  with  tobacco  smoke  the  canelo 
branch,  the  sheep,  the  women,  and  the  sick  or  de- 
ceased person:  he  then  kills  the  sheep,  takes  out 
the  heart,  and,  after  sucking  the  blood,  he  fixes  it 
on  the  canelo  branch :  he  next  approaches  the  pa- 
tient, and  by  certain  charms  pretends  to  open  his 
belly,  in  order  to  discover  the  poison  given  him  by 
the  pretended  sorcerer :  he  then  takes  the  magical 
drum,  which  he  beats,  sings,  and  walks  round  the 
women :  all  at  once  he  falls  to  the  groimd  like*  a 
maniac,  making  frightful  gesticulations,  and  hor- 
rible contortions  of  his  body,  sometimes  wildly 
opening  his  eyes,  then  shutting  them,  appearing 
like  one  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit.  During  this 
farcical  action,  the  relations  of  the  sick  interrogate 
the  machi  upon  the  author  and  cause  of  the  ma- 
lady, to  which  he  replies  by  naming  some  person. 
In  this  manner  many  innocent  persons  fall  victims 
to  fanaticism.     These  absurd  ceremonies  constitate 
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some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  population. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  the  interment  of  the 
dead  are  peculiar.  Dr.  Leighton,  in  his  journal,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  one  of  the  Indian  cemetries 
which  he  visited,  which  confirms  all  the  accounts 
I  had  heard  of  their  savage  rites.  Molina  describes 
the  ceremonies  and  funeral  rites  observed  on  this 
occasion,  but  his  account  is  exaggerated.  These 
customs  are  not  essentially  different  from  those 
followed  among  the  Peruvians,  and  to  this  day 
practised  by  the  Indians  of  Upper  Peru.  On  the 
death  of  an  Indian,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  canoe, 
which  has  generally  been  long  before  made  by  the 
deceased  for  this  purpose :  this  is  closed  up  care- 
fully, and  kept  in  the  hut,  perhaps  for  months, 
until  the  season  arrives  for  making  chicha,  when  it 
is  customary  to  assemble  together  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  perform  a  sort  of  entertainment  not 
unlike  an  Irish  wake.  The  canoe  containing  the 
remains  of  the  deceased  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 

^  the  hut,  and  the  men  and  women  being  seated 
around  it,  they  amuse  themselves  with  weeping, 
howling,  and  lamenting,  refreshing  themselves  oc- 
casionally with  the  intoxicating  chicha,  and  eating 
plentifully  of  dishes  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A 
quantity  of  chica  is  poured  over  the  canoe,  and 
good  wishes  heaped  upon  the  soul  of  the  departed  : 

.  next  day  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burial  place  uplon 
the  favourite  horse  of  the  deceased,  together  with 
all  his  relics.  The  canoe  is  deposited  in  a  hole  dug 
in  the  side  of  a  hill,  close  to  the  bank  of  a  river :  the 

Sh2 
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grave  is  seldom  more  than  three  feet  deep,  and  in  it 
are  deposited  a  large  earthen  jar  filled  with  chicha  and 
a  bag  of  toasted  maize  ground  to  flour ;  these  are 
thought  necessary  to  support  the  deceased  upon  the 
long  journey  he  has  to  undertake:  to  these  are 
added,  if  he  be  a  man,  his  lance  and  lasso;  if  a 
woman,  her  spinning  impl^nents,  and  various  cook- 
ing utensils.  These  ceremonies  being  concluded, 
they  take  leave  of  him  with  many  tears,  and  bewail* 
ing  lamentations,  wishing  him  a  prosperous  voyage : 
they  then  close  up  the  grave,  and  return  home. 
The  deceased,  it  is  believed,  is  subsequently  carried 
down  the  river,  across  the  occean,  to  a  place  beyond 
the  sea,  called  Gulcheman,  where  the  sun  sets,  and 
where  they  fancy  he  enjoys  a  new  life,  and  an  ely- 
slum.  There  is  evidently  a  great  similarity  be- 
tween these  notions  and  those  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 

There  is  nothing  in  their  religion  but  what  we 
generally  meet  with  in  the  crude  notions  enter- 
tained by  savage  nations.  They  believe  in  a  plu- 
rality of  deities,  of  numerous  good  an4  evil  spirits, 
who  regulate  all  their  little  terrestrial  affairs,  and 
afford  their  intercession  whenever  sought  for  by 
proper  incantations:  hence  notions  of  witchcraft 
and  most  absurd  superstitions,  hence  jealousies  and 
fears  of  each  other,  and  the  constant  enmity  of  dif- 
ferent tribes.  All  the  accounts  we  read  respectiii^ 
their  institutions,  their  federal  and  representative 
governments,  are  almost  wholly  fabulous :  they  live, 
it  is  true,  in  tribes,  subject  to  the  controul  of  their 
caciques,  or  chiefs,  who  enjoy  their  rank  by  heredi- 
tary descent ;  but  these  tribes  are  in  constant  enmity 
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kad  at  war  with  each  other.  The  acconnts  of  the 
Spaniards,  qnoted  bjr  Molina,  respecting  their  re- 
publican and  civil  form  of  government,  are  fabri- 
cated. Thejr  have  no  laws,  bat  usages  suited  to 
their  barbarous  habits ;  the  cacique  possesses  ab^ 
solute  power,  by  common  consent,  over  his  own  tribe, 
and  the  best  check  against  any  misapplication  of 
this  power  is  the  fear  of  revenge  from  the  oppress- 
ed. Whenever  the  family  of  the  cacique  becomes 
extinct,  another  is  elected  by  approbation  of  the 
tribe,  which  meets  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to 
make  more  effectual  resistance  against  the  Spa- 
niards, and  other  savages  of  different  habits  to  their 
own,  it  has  become  necessary  to  form  an  union 
of  tribes  in  times  of  war :  neighbouring  eadques 
meet  together,  and  submit  themselves  to  some  one 
elected  from  among  themselves  to  be  an  ulmen; 
and,  in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Spanish  eom^ 
manders,  these  ulmenes  again  appointed  a  principal 
chief,  whom  they  called  a  toqui ;  but  this  was  a 
mere  military  union,  and  cannot  be  said  to  form 
any  part  of  their  government  or  legislative  assem- 
blies ;  it  is  clear,  that  among  such  savages  neither 
law  nor  government  can  exist.  I  have  received  se- 
veral interesting  accoimts  from  a  Chileno,  whose 
father  was  governor  of  Concepcion,  and  who  recol- 
lects, when  a  boy,  to  have  been  present  at  a  kind 
c^  conventional  meeting  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians,  assembled  to  make  a  treaty  c^  peace  with 
the  Spanish  authmties.  The  meeting  took  place 
on  a  level  plain,  the  Indians,  to  the  amount  of  8,000  . 
or  4,000,  being  seated  on  the  ground,  while  the  head 
caeiques  were  parleying  and  treating  with  the  Spa* 
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niards.  As  each  article  of  the  treaty  was  agreed 
upon,  one  of  the  chiefs  addressed  the  meeting,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  bargain,  which  being  done, 
all  the  Indians  rose  and  gave  their  assent  by  loud 
acclamations.  On  these  occasions,  any  one  may 
state  his  objections ;  but  this  seldom  occurs,  because 
man,  in  a  savage  state,  is  generally  as  gregarious 
and  as  obedient  to  the  motions  and  wishes  of  his 
chief  in  matters  of  general  polity,  as  a  flock  of  sheep 
is  to  their  bell-wether.  These  assemblies  always 
ended  in  f eastings  and  inebriations,  as  it  was  the 
custom  among  the  Spaniards  to  distribute  among 
them  a  number  of  oxen,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ar- 
dent spirits. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Indians  inhabiting  the 
most  fertile  portions  of  Chile,  between  the  limits  of 
the  river  Biobio,  and  the  Archipelago  of  ChiToe,  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  religion,  the  customs,  or  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  a  war  was  main- 
tained for  many  years  in  order  to  compel  them  to . 
conform  in  these  respects  ;  that  the  Spaniards  built 
several  towns,  and  established  numerous  fortified 
posts  from  the  Biobio  to  Osorno  and  Caral  Maypo, 
from  all  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  driven 
by  the  Indians,  and  were  compelled  at  length  totally 
to  abandon  the  Indian  territory,  preserving  only  the 
harbour  and  towns  of  Valdivia,  and  the  island  of 
Chiloe ;  none  of  the  country  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  guns  of  Valdivia  was  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Indians  were  permitted  to  remain  masters 
of  their  native  countiy.  After  the  decisive  actions 
of  Chacabuco  and  Maypu,  many  of  the  persecuted 
Spaniards  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  whom 
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tfaef  incited  to  take  arms  and  to  levy  war  on  the 
southern  provinces  of  Chile.  Benavides^  formerly  a 
corporal  in  the  Spanish  service,  a  worthless  and  saa-> 
guinary  renegade,  for  along  while  maintained  this 
Indian  warfare,  assisted  by  many  old  Spaniards.  It 
required  a  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Ccdonel  Fre3rre  (the  present  director  of  Chile),  to 
keep  this  roving  body  of  depredators  in  check.  Be- 
navides^  howev^,  after  a  complete  rout,  abandoned 
his  cause,  and  fled,  towards  Peru  in  an  open  boat : 
putting  into  a  fishing-bay  near  the  mouth  of  the- 
Maypo,  he  was  recognized,  apprehended,  car- 
ried to  Santiago,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Chile.  When  Lord  Cochrane,  in  1820, 
captured  Valdivia,  a  number  of  the  affrighted  <  Spa-' 
niards  took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  whom  they, 
in  like  manner,  incited  to  acts  of  warfare  against 
the  patriots.  These  were  joined  by  several  whom 
Benavides  had  deserted,  and  they  excited  the  Indians 
to  such  acts  of  enterprise  against  the  people  of  Val* 
divia,  that  the  safety  of  the  place  was  doubted.  At 
the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Freyre  •  the  government 
of  Chile  dispatched  a  military  force,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Beauchef,  a  Frenchman,  to  which 
expedition  my  friend.  Dr.  Thomas  Leighton,  before 
acting  as  surgeon  of  the  directorial  guard  of  honor, 
was  appointed  chief  medical  officer.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  chastise  the  Indians  for  their 
daring  temerity,  and  to  compel  them  to  give  up  the 
Spanish  refugees,  who  continued  to  excite  them  to 
acts  of  hostility.  It  was  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
that  the  following  circumstances  came  under  the  ob» 
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B^rv^tion  of  the  pfumtor,  wbadu  Qff(^rd$  tb^  ioost 
acomte  and  intepestiiig  deeription  war  giv^a  of  ibe 
a^tiial  ftate  of  eiviU2;atioii5  habite,  and  etis(c»Ba  of 
the  Auraoaaian  JacUans.  I  have  carafoUy  given  the 
nvnthn  ia  the  worda  of  Dr,  Iieigbtoa ;  any  aiu 
tempt  to  ari^uQge  the  subject  matter  would  destroy 
the  force,  and  much  of  the  importance  of  the  detail. 

M  The  aeeount  I  send  you,**  says  Dr,  Leigfaton, 
'<  is  «A  extract  from  my  diary^  wlUch  I  baye  kept 
pretty  regularly  since  my  arrival ;  you  will  pereeive 
that  it  is  hastily  and  carelessly  written.  In  the  si«- 
tuation  in  whieh  I  was  cAen  placed  it  could  not  be 
Qtberwisa;  bow^yer^  m  I  always  noted  down  the 
circumstances  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  occur* 
red*  I  can  rely  upiw  their  cwrectness^  and  the  detaU 
w<>ubi  lose  pro^hly  some  of  its  interest  were  I  now 
tp,  attempt  either  to  curtail  w  to  dilate  upoa  it 

'« Valdivia»  December  U,  18«9.^Three  hundred 
infantry  were  embarked  in  canoes»  and  proceeded  up 
tbe  river  (of  Tree  Cruoes)  towards  the  rradearoua 
ai^ointed  on  the  Indian  frontm  i  a  single  suit  of 
^ck  clothing,  a  she^  skin  to  lie  Qn»  n  poneho  to 
wev  in  rainy  weather,  and  to  serve  es  a  eovering 
di^ng  th^  nighty  a  mu^et  and  bayonet^  with  sixty 
rounds  of  ball  cartridgesi,  eompleted  the  equjpmeMt 
of  eacli  soldier;  neither  baggage  nor  tents  w^re 
tlw9ght  necessary^  and,  as  for  provisions^  relienee 
was  placed  on  the  aid  of  friendly  Indians,  or  on 
whatever  could  be  teken  from  the  enemy, 

*<  December  IT.-rrAt  eleven  a-  m*$  I  embarked  with 
Colonel  Beauqhei^  and,  after  four  hours'  hard  rowing, 
arrived  at  Tree  Cruces ;  this  is  a  small  fort,  digni* 
fied  in  the  Spanish  maps  with  the  name  of  a  cattle ; 
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it  is  seven  leagues  distant  £rom  Valdivia,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  the  ncNTthem  bank  of  the  river  which 
passes  that  town :  this  fort  is  merely  a  quadrangu- 
lar space  on  the  top  of  an  earthen  mound,  endosed 
bjr  rough  palisadoes,  and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch : 
within  it   a  small  field-piece  is  mouQted  at  each 
ang^e»  and  huts  or  barracks  are  erected  for  the  shelter 
of  about  fifty  men :  it  was  ccmstructed  by  the  Spa- 
niards as  a  check  against  the  Indians  :  it  has  <rften 
been  found  inadequate  to  this  purpose;  even  last  year 
th&  Indians  took  it  by  storm,  massacred  the  garrison, 
and  burned  the  neighbouring  village.    After  resting 
here  an  hour,  we  pursued  our  route  on  horseback 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  at  sun-set  arrivcfd  at  San 
Josi^,  distent  five  leagues  from  Tres  Ouces :  this  was 
the  idace  of  rendeasvous ;  Major  Rodriguez,  with  the 
infantry.  Captain  L'Abbe,  with  his  company  of  ca- 
valry, and  about  sixty  Indians  from  the  vicinity,  had 
eaeamped  a  few  hours  before  our  arrival :  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  Indians  by  no  means  came  up  to 
the  idea  I  had  previously  formed  of  them ;  they  ap* 
peared  exceedingly  effeminate  and  tame;  they  are 
bdow  the  common  stature,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
roimd  and  full-faced,'  with  small  keen  black  eyes, 
very  little  forehead,  the  hairy  scalp,  in  many  cas^, 
almost  reaching  the  eye4>rows ;  flat  noses  with  wide 
nosteils,  large  mouths,  their  teeth  white  and  regular. 
With  the  exception  of  the  superior  dentes  camni, 
whidi  are  in  general  very  lai^  and  long ;  they  have 
no  beards,  their  bodies  are  large,  their  limbs  very 
muscular,  their  legs  disproportionably  short,  and  ge* 
neraUy  bendy. 

^<  The  cacique  wore  a  hat  and  feathers ;  the  others 
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were  in  general  bare  headed ;  some  had  their  long 
black  hair  flowing  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  while 
others  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
but  all  had  their  heads  encircled  by  a  piece  of  rib- 
band or  tape,  generally  red,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  effeminacy  of  countenance  so  remarkable  among 
them.     Their  dress  is  very  simple ;  the  under  gar- 
ment consists  of  a  pfece  of  woollen  cloth  tied  round 
the  middle,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ancles ;  the  upper, 
garment,  or  poncho,  is  likewise  woollen,  two  yards 
long,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  in  breadth,  with  a  slit 
in  the  middle,  sufficient  to  let  the  head  pass  through. 
Several  were  dressed  in  old  Spanish  imiforms ;  some 
had  stockings  without  feet,  but  none  wore  shoes,  nor 
any  substitute  for  them ;  some  had  brass  spurs,  the 
rowels  of  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  their  heels  were  armed  with 
wooden  spurs,  sharpened  to  a  point.     Each  Indian 
carried  his  lance,  an  extremely  aukward  looking  wea- 
pon; the  head  is  generally  the  blade  of  a  knife,  a 
broken  bayonet,  or  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,   ground 
sharp,  and  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cane  from  eight  to 
twelve  yards  long.     I  observed  some  of  the  lance- 
heads  which  had  been  forged  and  tempered  by  the 
hand  of  the  blacksmith,  and  these  I  understand  were 
furnished  last  year  by  the  patriots.    The  lance  is  used . 
on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  where  the  field  of  action 
is  mountainous  or  woody :  it  is  never  thrown,  but 
when  a  charge  is  made  the  shaft  is  pressed  hard 
between  the  right  elbow  and  side,  which  serves  both 
as  a  rest  and  fulcrum :  it  is  always  poised  and  di- 
rected by  the  right  hand.     When  the  Indian  is  pur- 
sued, he  never  quits  his  lance,  but  drags  it  after  him. 
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The  caciques  had  swords,  and  all  the  Indians  had 
machetes,  long,  heavy,  broad-bladed  knives,  which 
serve  for  cutting  and  chopping ;  and  without  these 
they  could  not  find  their  way  through  the  thickets 
of  trailing  shrubs  which  cover  the  country.  Though 
very  dexterous  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  lasso,  they 
do  not  seem  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  nor  did 
I  see  any  of  the  bolas,  the  missile  weapon  which 
renders  the  Indians  of  the  pampas  so  formidable* 
The  horses  I  have  hitherto  seen  are  diminutive  and 
poor-spirited  creatures.  A  few  sheep  skins,  and  a 
saddle-tree,  scooped  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree» 
from  which  are  appended  two  small  triangular 
wooden  stirrups,  which  only  admit  the  great  toe, 
compose  the  saddle  furniture,  so  that  the  back  of 
the  poor  animal  is  always  galled.  The  cacique  had 
an  old  Spanish  bridle  and  saddle,  very  gaily  studded 
over  with  silver,  and  silver  stirrups,  weighing  at 
least  ten  pounds  weight  each. 

"  December  18.— We  reconunenced  oiir  march 
about  day-break.  Twenty  Indians  led  the  way 
about  100  yards  a-head ;  the  cavalry  followed,  and 
then  the  infantry ;  a  small  guard  brought  up  in  the. 
rear  the  little  baggage  we  carried.  With  us  marched 
the  whole  body  of  Indians  in  a  most  clamorous  state, 
of  confusion,  which  was  kept  up  the  whole  day  by 
the  continual  arrival  of  small  parties ;  we  marched 
about  seven  leagues  through  a  country  well  wooded 
and  watered.  At  four  p.  m.  we  halted  at  the  site  of 
a  small  village  called  Cheske ;  it  was  burned  down 
last  year  by  Major  Rodriguez;  several  plants  and 
thistles  choked  up  the  lanes,  but  the  broken  down 
enclosures  and  orchards  of  apple  trees  pointed  out . 
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the  dwelling  places  cyf  a  late  toleraUy  numerous 
population.  A  few  diarred  posts  of  eottages  showed 
that  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  had  been  there.  On 
our  approadi  to  this  mined  village  mj  attention  was 
suddenly  called  to  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  hideous 
yell,  and  immediately  dispersed. 

^  It  appeared,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  advance, 
a  solitary  Indian  had  been  seen,  who  immediately 
left  his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  thicket :  he  was 
suspected  to  be  (un  bicho)  a  spy,  and  the  Indians, 
who  were  not  wanting  in  eagerness  to  do  so,  were 
encouraged  to  search  for  him.     I  can  compare  this 
scene  to  nothing  but  a  pack  of  hounds  let  loose : 
some  galloped  off  to  secure  the  passes,  others  dis- 
mounted and  beat  the  bushes  with   their  lances, 
crawlkig  at  times  on  their  hands  and  knees,  putting 
tiheir  ears  to  the  ground,  and  even  smelling,  as  if 
they  could  discover  the  track  of  the  fugitive  by  the 
scent.    I  pitied  the  poor  fellow,  for  his  escape  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible.    As  soon  as  the  centinels 
were  placed,  and  the  ground  cleared  f<»r  the  encamp* 
ment,  several  bullocks  were  killed,  and  in  a  moment 
a  hundred  fires  appeared*    Incommoded  by  die  heat, 
and  vivid  corruscations  which  flew  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, I  retired  from  the  busy  scene,  and  sat  down 
under  an  apple  tree,  when  the  novelty  o(  my  situa- 
tion, the  glare  of  the  fires  reflected  upon  the  swarthy 
countenances  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  broiling 
the  still  quivering  flesh  of  the  animals,  and  the  un- 
ceasing yells  of  the  Indians,  afforded  abundant  mat- 
ter for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

^  December  19. — The  Indian  seen  last  night  was 
brought  in  while  we  were  preparing  fpr  our  mardi ; 
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the  poor  fellow  was  naked  to  the  waist,  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  him,  and  in  his  countenance  great 
terror  was  strongly  depicted.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
fellow  could  be  relieved  from  his  extreme  agitati<Mi^ 
he  stated  that  he  had  left  his  master,  Pedro  Xara* 
millo,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  road; 
that  his  master  was  proceeding  to  Valdivia,  with  the 
intention  of  surrendering  himself ;  and  that,  upon 
seeing  armed  Indians  only,  he  had  conceived  them  to 
be  some  hostile  body  in  march  against  hfe  own  tribe; 
and,  aware  that  they  would  kill  him  on  the  spot, 
without  listening  to,  or  crediting  whatever  he  might 
relate,  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape.  This 
Pedro  Xaramillo,  I  learned,  was  the  second  son  of 
an  old  Spaniard,  who  fled  among  the  Indians,  when 
the  patriot  forces  first  took  possession  of  Valdivia ; 
the  old  man,  who  Was  known  among  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  Cakaref,  possesses  great  influence  with 
all  the  tribes  ;  he  had  shown  much  hostility  against 
the  patriots,  and  accompanied  the  party  that  sur- 
prised Tres  Graces  last  year,  on  which  occasion  he 
showed  so  much  determined  revenge,  that  he  killed^ 
with  his  own  hand,  one  of  his  relations  who  com?* 
manded  the  fort :  in  fact,  he  had  been  the  instigator 
and  leader  of  every  hostile  attack  made  upon  the 
patriots  in  Valdivia :  he  has  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  taken  prisoner  two  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  in  attempting  to 
pass  over  to  Chiloe  with  letters  from  his  father: 
the  second  son,  Pedro,  is  persecuted  by  his  father 
for  having  displayed  an  attachment  to  the  patriot 
cause ;  the  youngest  stiU  commands  a  body  of  In- 
dians under  the  direction  of  his  father.     Tb»  a^r 
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frighted  Indian,    after  relating  his  story,  had  his 
clothes  restored  to  him,  and  was  sent  back  to  his 
master,  Pedro  Xaramillo,  to  assure  him  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  colonel ;  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
old  man,  at  the  same  tune,  to  inform  him  that  his 
eldest  son  still  remained  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  life 
would  only  be  spared  on  condition  that  Palacios, 
another  daring  refugee,  and  his  adherents,  were  sur^ 
rendered,   which  the  old   man,  from  his  influence 
among  the  Indians,  could  easily  command.     During 
to-day's  march,  we  passed  several  Indian  cottages ; 
they  were  very  small  and  extremely  rude  in  their 
construction,  being  formed   merely  of  rough  poets 
stuck  side  by  side  in  the  ground,  and  thatched  with 
straw :  a  low  narrow  aperture  served  the  purpose 
of  a  door,  and  some  of  them  presented  a  hole  in  the 
top  to  let  out  the  smoke.     A  few  were  large  and 
oblong,  and  the  walls  appeared  to  be  made  of  clay, 
but  they  were  constructed  without  any  attention  to 
regularity  or  regard  to  comfort.     The  inhabitants 
seemed  to  have  only  recently  deserted  them,  as  the 
ashes  of  their  fires  were  still  hot     I  saw  no  utensils 
of  any  description  except  a  long  trough  at  the  side 
of  each  hut,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  in  which  they  mash  the  apples  in  making  chica. 
Each  of  these  huts  had  an  enclosure  in  the  vicinity 
cultivated  with  great  care :  the  large  white  bean  and 
maize  appeared   to  be  the  produce  chiefly  raised, 
though  I  saw  likewise  potatoes,  peas,  barley,  and 
wheat,  the  appearance  of  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  an  English  farmer.     About  noon  we  halted 
at  the  side  of  a  small  rivulet.     Here  several  old  In- 
dians brought  us  a  milky  looking  liquor,  in  earthen 
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pipkins,  which  I  tasted,  and  found  to  be  a  fermented 
liquor  of  a  pleasant  subaeid  flavor :  being  fatigued 
and  thirsty,  I  took  a  very  hearty  draught,  and  found 
it  very  refreshing.  I  then  invited  my  companions 
to  partake  of  my  feast,  but  they  refused,  laughing 
merrily  at  me,  and  explained  to  ihe  what  I  had 
been  drinking.  '  I  was  told  that  the  liquor  was  pre- 
pared from  apples  while  very  young :  having  yet  ac- 
quired very  little  saccharine  matter  in  this  stage, 
the  old  women  chew  them,  and  spit  the  juice,  mixed 
with  saliva,  into  an  earthen  pot,  when  it  speedily 
ferments,  and  forms  the  liquor  I  had  just  tasted.  I 
soon  ejected  all  I  had  taken,  and  tacitly  made  a  vow 
never  again  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  prepared  by  the 
hands  of  an  Indian.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and 
see  this  nauseous  beverage  prepared :  four  hideous 
old  women  and  a  child  were  sitting  on  their  hams 
upon  the  ground,  busily  employed  in  masticating 
apples,  and  squirting  the  juice  into  a  large  earthen 
pan  which  stood  in  the  centre:  they  occasionally 
took  a  mouthful  of  water,  and  the  child  frequently 
stirred  the  liquid  with  a  small  stick  of  canelo. 

^*  In  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Calfacura,  the  re- 
sidence of  a  powerful  cacique  of  that  name.  This 
man  had  formerly  given  his  aid  to  the  Spanish  refu- 
gees ;  but,  having  been  severely  chastised  last  year 
by  Major  Rodriguez,  he  had  become  a  patriot.  He 
waited  on  the  colonel  upon  his  arrival.  He  was  a 
very  ugly  old  man,  and  so  extremely  corpulent  that 
I  wondered  how  he  could  possibly  walk ;  he  made 
a  long  speeeh  in  extenuation  of  his  former  conduct, 
and  conchided  by  making  a  propitiatory  offering  of 
five  fat  oxen,  which  at  titiis  time  was  a  very  season- 
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able  supply.  Major  Rodriguez  here  pointed  out  to 
me  the  spot  where  he  had  shot  an  Indian  last  year ; 
his  account  made  my  blood  run  cold«  It  seems,  that 
on  attacking  the  place,  he  could  only  surprise  a 
woman,  her  son,  and  her  daughter :  the  latter  was  a 
child.  The  tribe  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  their 
hiding-places  in  the  woods :  in  vain  did  he  menace 
the  woman  and  her  son  with  immediate  death  if 
they  did  not  discover  the  hiding-places  of  the  In- 
dians ;  nor  were  promises  of  reward  more  successfiil ; 
till,  infuriated  by  their  obstinacy,  the  inhuman  major 
obliged  the  son  to  kneel,  in  which  posture  he  was 
shot  in  the  presence  of  the  distracted  mother  and 
affrighted  diild.  Still  the  woman  remained  obdu- 
rate, and  she  was  made  to  kneel  down,  and  on  the 
muskets  being  levelled  at  her,  the  child  rushed  toward 
the  murderers,  bagging  them  to  spare  her  mother's 
life,  and  she  would  conduct  them  to  the  retreat  of 
her  father  and  brothers  j  the  mother^  enfiiriated^ 
started  upon  her  legs,  rushed  upon  her  daughter^ 
whom  she  attempted  to  strangle.  The  child  waa 
rescued  from  her  grasp,  and  dragged  to  the  spot 
toward  which  she  had  pointed  as  leading  to  the 
place  of  retreat,  while  she  upbraided  the  child  with 
degeneracy  and  want  of  courage.  She  finally  ex- 
pired in  agony  on  beholding  the  massacre  oi  her 
whole  family,  giving  her  last  breath  in  curses  upon 
the  relentless  murderers ! 

**  Our  Indian  auxiliaries  now  amounted  to  about 
SOO,  and  were  under  the  command  of  a  chief,  who 
bore  the  rank  of  captain  in  our  army,  and  the  title 
of  commissary  for  the  Indians :  he  officiated  as  their 
magistrate  in  time  of  peaces  and  as  their  general  in 
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war.  I  obwrved  that  each  Indian  had  a  bag  made 
of  the  entire  skin  of  a  goat,  filled  with  coarse  flour : 
which  I  found  was  barley  meal :  it  is  prepared  hf 
the  women,  who  roast  the  grain,  and  grind  it  be- 
tween  two  stones.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
this  food^  whiicih  they  mijc  with  water  to  the  con- 
aistence  of  thick  gruel,  and  call  it  ulpa.  Although 
the  chieha  I  took  at  noon  was  so  fresh  in  my  recol* 
lectiim,  I  ventured  to  taste  the  ulpa,  and  found  it  so 
good  that  I  was  determined  to  drink  nothing  dse 
during  the  march.  To-night  we  had  a  most  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  volcano  of  Villa  Rica,  which  ap» 
peared  to  the  eastward  about  twenty  leagues  distant. 
A  bright  redness  was  observed  at  a  consideraUe 
hei^t  above  the  crater ;  it  appeared  neither  like  a 
reflection  nor  a  cloud,  but  more  like  a  sheet  of 
liquid  fire  suspended  in  th6  air,  which  changed 
neither  its  situation  nor  form.  About  every  four 
seconds  a  light  appeared  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
the  crater,  at  first  of  a  dull  red,  quickly  becoming 
bri^t,  and  then  again  dying  away  gradually. 
When  the  light  from  the  crater  seemed  brightest, 
the  red  expansion  first  described  was  not  observable, 
but  it  gradually  returned  as  the  light  from  Hie  crater 
decreased. 

**  December  80.— »We  marched  about  five  leagues, 
ihe  road  l]dng  through  a  thick  forest,  and  being  very 
bad.  We  reached  a  dear  spot  of  ground  In  tihe 
afternoon,  where  we  pitdied  our  tents  for  (iie 
night.  I  was  very  much  fatigued  with  this  day's 
journey,  finr  we  had  passed  through  a  dull  and  dreary 
forest,  in  whidh  not  a  bird  could  be  seen  for  its 
thidmess.    The  narrowness  and  badness  of  the  road 
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precluded  all  opportunity  for  conversation,  and,  as 
my  whole  attention  was  required  to  prevent  my 
horse  from  stumbling,  I  was  even  debarred  from 
meditation. 

<<  December  21 . — We  commenced  our  march  before 
sun-rise,  and  continued  it  with  great  perseverance 
during  the  day,  in  order  that  we  might  arrive  at 
Pitovquin  before  dark;  the  roads  were  very  bad, 
and  in  some  parts  rendered  impassable  by  a  sort  of 
creeping  shrub,  called  quilo,  which  is  of  remarkaUy 
quick  growth,  and  choaks  up  the  paths  in  a  few 
days.  The  msry  narrow  and  little  frequented  roads 
through  these  forests,  therefore,  are  soon  rendered 
impassable.  This  caused  us  much  annoyance ;  the 
troops  were  frequently  obliged  to  halt,  standing  up  to 
their  knees  in  water,  while  the  Indians  were  clearing 
the  obstructions  with  their  machetes.  Our  faces  and 
hands  were  severely  scratched,  and  our  clothes 
't6m.  We,  who  were  mounted,  received  the  greatest 
annoyance,  for  we  were  frequently  so  entangled  that 
the  horses  marched  from  under  us.  About  noon 
our  progress  was  interrupted  by  a  river,  so  deep  that 
it  would  not  have  been  passable  but  for  a  ledge  of 
rocks  which  crossed  it  obliquely,  and  over  which  the 
water  ran  with  a  rapidity  that  rendered  the  fording 
very  dangerous.  Several  of  our  men  were  swept 
away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  were  saved 
only  by  the  activity  of  the  Indians,  who  were  all 
most  dexterous  swimmers.  A  little  before  sun-set 
we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  were  now  reward^ 
by  the  sight  of  a  most  beautiful  landscape,  in  whidi 
we  saw  extending  before  us  a  pleasing  view,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach ;  it  was  covered  with  a  most 
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delightful  verdure,  through  which  a  broad  river^  as 
smooth  and  transparent  as  crystal,  flowed  toward  the 
sea.  To  the  eastward  the  Cordillera  seemed  a  black, 
stupendous,  and  impenetrable  bulwark,  forbidding  all 
farther  progress  in  that  direction.  It  was  sur«- 
mounted  by  the  snow-covered  cone  of  the  volcano  of 
Villarica,  to  which  we  now  seemed  to  have  closely 
approached.  In  this  delightful  valley  not  the  least 
vestige  of  human  habitation  was  distinguishable. 
It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the  banks  of  the 
river,  when,  to  our  great  disappointment,  we  found 
no  one  in  readiness  to  meet  us  ;  for  we  expected  to 
have  been  joined  by  1000  friendly  Indians,  and  to 
have  obtained  the  supply  of  provisions,  of  which  we 
stood  greatly  in  need.  Chagrin  was  marked  in  the 
countenances  of  all  as  they  reached  the  appointed 
place  of  encampment:  oppressed  with  fatigue  and 
himger,  they  sat  down  with  the  prospect  of  being 
obliged  to  kill  their  jaded  horses  on  the  morrow  for 
subsistence.  I  had  intended  this  night  to  have 
watched  the  appearance  of  the  volcano ;  but,  tired 
with  my  day's  journey,  I  was  soon  overpowered  by 
sleep,  and  insensibly  lost  in  oblivion  all  recollection 
of  the  romantic  situation  in  which  I  was  placed. 
'  *' Sunday,  December  2S. — The  sun  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  height  before  I  was  released 
from  my  unconsciousness ;  the  full  powers  of  the 
solar  rays  acting  strongly  on  my  face  awoke  me, 
when  I  found  all  our  camp  in  motion.  A  few  In- 
dians had  arrived,  bringing  with  them  four  bullocks, 
which  were  not  long  suffered  to  remain  in  existence, 
for  the  apathy  occasioned  by  yesterday's  fatigue  had, 
been  replaced  by  an  unusual  activity,  and  a  most 
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ravenous  appetite.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
animals  were  slau^tered,  cut  up,  and  every  man 
had  his  ration  already  upon  his  woodeln  spit  broiling 
over  the  fire.  As  it  was  ordered  that  the  troops 
should  rest  here  during  the  day,  I  went  to  recon- 
noitre the  neighbourhood,  when  I  observed  at  almost 
every  step  the  scite  of  some  Indian  cottage  that  had 
been  lately  destroyed.  All  the  neighbouring  land 
appeared  to  have  been  in  recent  cultivaticm;  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  were  in  great  abundance,  and 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  banks  of  this  de- 
lightful river  had  been  lately  inhabited  by  a  numer- 
ous community.  The  destruction  of  this  village  of 
Pitovquin  had  been  accomplished  by  a  combination  of 
several  surrounding  tribes,  whose  hostility  had  been 
instigated  by  the  Spanish  refugees,  in  consequence  of 
the  Pitovquin  Indians  having  espoused  the  patriot 
cause.  A  few  of  this  tribe,  who  had  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  fire  and  sword,  were  still  hunted  through  the 
woods  by  their  enemies  like  wild  beasts.  We  found 
here  abundance  of  potatoes  and  beans  growing  wild, 
and  the  whole  country  was  profusely  covered  with 
wild  strawberries,  of  a  most  delicious  flavour.  This 
night  I  remarked  that  the  combustion  of  the  volcano 
of  Villarica  was  by  no  means  so  active  nor  so  beau- 
tifully brilliant  as  on  the  night  of  the  19th. 

"JDecember  23.— We  received  intelligence  that 
Palacios  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  us,  and  was  ad- 
vancing toward  our  camp,  under  the  impression  that 
Indians  alone  were  here  uniting  their  force,  in  order 
to  invade  his  possessions.  CMlonel  Beauchef  de- 
termined to  surprize  him,  if  possible ;  and  with  this 
intention  he  selected  100  men  from  the  infantry. 
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whom,  together  with  fifty  cavalry  and  all  the  Indian 
auxiliaries,  he  put  under  the  command  of  major 
Rodriguez,  and,  as  it  was  likely  that  some  fighting 
would  ensue,  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  them.  The 
colonel  remained  behind  with  the  rest  of  his  force, 
intending  to  cross  the  river  and  proceed  to  Borroa, 
which  he  supposed  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 
enemy.  We  accordingly  set  off,  and,  after  marching 
about  two  leagues,  halted  to  refresh  our  men.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  performed  a  sham  fight,  some- 
times charging  at  full  speed,  at  other  times  dis- 
mounting and  fighting  on  foot :  they  made  a  great 
noise,  but  there  appeared  not  the  least  regularity  or 
discipline  in  their  manoeuvres,  if  such  they  could  be 
called.  In  some  of  their  charges  they  approached 
very  near  to  us,  and  the  major,  apprehensive  of 
treachery,  ordered  our  troops  to  load  their  pieces, 
and  to  stand  prepared.  Although  there  existed  no 
grounds  for  this  apprehension,  the  precaution  in  the 
sequel  proved  fortunate  to  us.  After  a  short  con- 
sultation it  was  determined  to  send  fifty  of  the  best 
mounted  Indians  to  explore  the  road ;  this  was  done;, 
the  cavalry  passed  through  a  deep  slough,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  woods,  and  the  infantry,  in  their 
attempt  to  follow,  soon  sunk  up  to  their  hips  in  mud : 
at  this  moment  our  attention  was  excited  by  a  con- 
fused noise,  and  we  quickly  distinguished  the  voice  of 
captain  L'Abbe,  calling  upon  the  Indians  to  advance, 
— a  summons  that  was  obeyed  with  the  utmost  ala- 
crity. I  was  among  the  last  who  passed  the  Barranca, 
and  found  the  troops  in  some  confusion,  pent  up  in  a 
small  area,  surrounded  by  steep  banks  surmoimted 
with  lofty  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes,  from  which 
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only  two  exits  were  to  be  found ;  one  by.  the  pass, 
from  which  we  had  entered  from  the  Barranca, — 
the  other  by  a  narrow  {mss  opposite  to  it,  leading  to 
the  wood  above.  The  fifty  Indians  whom  we  had 
sent  in  advance,  had  unexpectedly  fallen  in  with  the 
enemy,  and  were  instantly  routed,  when,  falling  back 
on  our  cavalry,  and  these  again  retreating  upon  our 
infantry,  we  were  all  pent  up  in  the  small  area  before 
described.  Order  was  soon  re-established  by  form- 
ing the  infantry  into  line,  the  cavahy  drawing  up 
on  the  right  flank,  the  Indians  on  the  left.  We  now 
perceived  the  enemy  staring  down  upon  us  from 
above ;  the  horrible  yells  that  rent  the  air  announced 
to  us  that  the  wood  was  filled  with  them.  In  this 
moment  of  fearful  suspense,  a  courier  was  dispatched 
back  to  Pitovquin,  to  inform  the  colonel  of  our  situ- 
ation. There  were  only  two  alternatives ;  either  to  re- 
treat upon  our  head  quarters,  or  to  force  the  pass  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians:  the  latter  was  re- 
solved upon :  a  corporal  and  five  men  led  the  ad- 
vance, the  charge  being  preceded  by  a  discharge  of 
-muskets ;  for  we  could  not,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  wood,  see  ten  yards  before  us.  The 
infantry  then  advanced  in  a  column,  and,  after  the 
first  discharge  of  musquetry,  the  shouts  of  our  In- 
dian auxiliaries,  and  the  clattering  of  the  horses' 
hoofs,  announced  to  us  that  the  enemy  had  fled. 
For  my  part,  I  was  hurried  along  in  the  rear  guard, 
first  over  broken  lances,  and  then  over  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  dying  Indians,  who  presented  the  most 
shocking  sight  I  ever  beheld :  they  had  previously 
stripped  for  the  combat,  and  were  seen  extended  on 
the  ground,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
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biting  the  dust,  while  the  blood  flowed  slowly  through 
the  large  gashes,  except  when  propelled  more  pro- 
fusely by  their  deep  sighs  and  lamentations.  These 
poor  wretches  were  despatched  outright  by  onr 
soldiers  as  they  passed  along,  not  from  any  feeling 
of  humanity,  but  from  one  of  savage  barbarity.  We 
soon  arrived  at  an  extensive  place,  whence  the  flying 
enemy  could  be  distinguished  in  the  distance,  en- 
veloped in  a  cloud  of  dust :  they  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting their  escape;  for,  as  they  were  so  much  better 
mounted  than  our  cavalry,  the  pursuit  was  given  up. 
While  resting  on  our  arms,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised at  the  return  of  Mr.  Arengoen,  a  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  had  accompanied  the  advance  party 
of  Indians,  and  whom  we  fancied  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  He  related  to  us,  that  at  first  he  rode 
boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  thinking  it  was 
a  party  of  Indians  on  their  road  to  join  us,  and  he 
discovered  his  error  only  on  receiving  the  charge  of 
an  Indian  lance,  which  he  parried  by  firing  a  pistpl 
at  the  aggressor ;  he  then  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rode  into  the  thicket,  whence  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  firing  of  the  musquetry,  which  had 
brought  bim  toward  them.  Soon  after,  a  prisoner 
was  led  in,  who  had  been  stripped  of  aU  covering 
by  the  captors ;  he  was  brought  before  the  major 
upon  a  mule.  At  first  he  attempted  to  deny  having 
borne  arms  against  them ;  but  when  proof  was 
offered  to  the  contrary,  not  a  word  else  could  be 
extracted  from  him :  he  was  again  delivered  over  to 
the  Indians,  who  led  him  a  few  paces  off*,  and  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  put  him  to  death.  Little  did 
I  expect  such  barbarity  would  have  been  permitted 
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before  Ghristian  soldiers,  but  I  was  greatly  shocked 
to  witness  such  inhumanity.  A  cadque  first  struck 
him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  safare,  after  which  ho 
was  dispatched  with  repeated  stabs  from  lances  and 
swords.  This  victim  displayed  strongly  that  passive 
courage  fi«quently  noticed  among  barbarians:  on 
finding  all  resistance  vain,  and  all  escape  hopdess, 
thou^  his  first  wounds  were  not  mortal,  he  neither 
uttered  a  cry  nor  a  groan,  but  setting  his  teeth  hard 
together,  and  repressing  his  breathing,  he  suffered 
in  patience  all  hie  pain>  until  finally  dispatdied  by 
his  ferocious  murderers.  Our  officers  and  soldiers 
looked  on  with  the  utmost  sang  £roid>  nay,  with  a 
secret  pleasure,  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  similar 
sights.  I  observed  that  every  Indian  stuck  his 
lance  into  the  body  of  the  victim ;  and  I  was  told 
that  it  was  considered  among  them  disgraceful  to  rec- 
tum home  from  a  warlike  expedition  without  having 
imbrued  their  lances  in  the  blood  of  an  enemy.  I 
found  too  that  it  was  an  invariable  custom  among 
the  Indians  to  put  their  prisoners  to  immediate 
death  ;-*cacique8  are  always  excepted  from  this 
rule,  they  are  ransomed ;  so,  likewise,  are  old  men, 
for  ii^om,  on  occasions,  they  show  great  respect 
At  Sim-set  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  small  river, 
at  some  distance  beyond  which,  upon  the  opposite 
bank,  the  enemy  also  rested.  We  here  discovered  a 
wounded  Indian,  who  was  instantly  put  to  deadi. 
Our  loss  to-day  was  found  to  be  one  Indian  killed, 
and  a  cavalry  soldier  wounded ;  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  suiqposed  to  be  about  thirty  killed.  We  passed 
the  night  under  continual  apprehension,  for  the 
enemy's  camp  appeared  in  great  bustle  and  confusion; 
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the  clamor  they  kept  up  could  be  distinctly  heard.  I 
could  sleep  but  little^  for  my  imagination  was  haunt* 
ed  by  the  cruel  scenes  I  had  witnessed  during  the 
day,  and  I  deprecated  my  lot  a  thousand  times  in 
having  been  associated  with  such  inhuman  mon« 
sters. 

^'  December  24. — ^This  morning,  at  day-break, 
three  prisoners  were  brought  in  naked,  and  instantly 
put  to  death.  About  eight,  a.m.,  the  colonel  joined 
us  with  the  remaining  force.  He  would  have  come 
up  last  night,  but  the  Indian  guides  could  be 
persuaded  neither  by  promises  nor  threats  to  pass 
the  field  of  battle  after  dusk ;  the  moment  they  saw 
dead  bodies  strewed  upon  the  ground  they  refused 
to  proceed.  We  now  advanced,  without  loss  of 
time,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  but  they  had  the  start 
of  us,  and  we  saw  nothing  more  of  them.  Our  route 
was  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  formerly  meur 
tioned.  The  country  was  uniformly  level,  and  we 
passed  several  large  enclosures  of  beans  and  peas, 
well  cultivated :  in  one  of  these  a  woman  and  child 
were  surprised,  who,  terrified  by  threats,  conducted 
us  to  the  famUy,  consisting  of  an  old  Indian,  his  son, 
three  young  women,  and  five  children,  two  of  which 
were  at  the  breast  Two  of  the  women  were  young, 
and  really  handsome,  one  in  particular,  who  had 
Uue  eyes,  and  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion.  The 
men  were  given  in  charge  of  the  guard ;  the  women 
and  children  were  seized  by  the  Indians  with  an 
avidity  which  showed  how  greatly  they  valued  their 
prise.  The  women  did  not  appear  much  concerned 
by  the  change  of  masters,  but,  mounting  behind  their 
new  paramours^  rode  qff  with  apparent  indifference, 
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and  entered  at  once  into  familiar  conversation  with 
them.  They  did  not  seem  much  more  affected 
at  being  separated  froxa  their  children,  for,  although 
they  shed  a  few  tears,  they  neither  embraced  nor 
kissed  them.  About  five,  p.  m.,  we  encamped  in  a 
large  bean  field,  which  being  near  harvest  time,  afford- 
ed a  good  supply  for  our  troops.  This  spot  appeared 
the  most  charming  I  had  ever  beheld,  presenting 
such  a  rich  assemblage  of  wood  and  water,  sudi  a 
beautiful  variety  of  hiU  and  dale,  as  can  hardly  be 
exceeded  in  imagination.  It  seemed  that  the  enemy 
had  crossed  the  river  here ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  ford  the  stream,  and  as  they  had  conveyed  all 
the  canoes  to  the  opposite  side,  all  farther  attempt 
at  pursuing  them  was  rendered  hopdess.  I  walked 
towards  the  guard,  with  the  view  of  conversing 
with  the  prisoners,  but  I  was  shocked  to  find  they 
had  been  bayonetted  on  the  road  by  our  own 
troops,  by  order  of  the  officer  who  had  them  in 
charge :  the  old  man  was  killed  outright,  the  young 
one  escaped  with  three  bayonet  woimds  in  his  body. 
This  was  the  first  time  our  own  soldiers, had  been 
directly  concerned  in  the  deliberate  murder  of  their 
prisoners ;  but  they  are,  I  find,  altogether  as  bar- 
barous and  as  unfeeling  as  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  savage  Indians.  At  night  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  number  of  fires,  and  to  ascertain 
the  cause  I  walked  towards  them,  when  I  found 
each  soldier  with  a  large  earthen  pot,  boiling 
beans  and  ^eas,  several  being  already  drunk  : 
astonished  at  the  fact,  I  was  desirous  to  know 
whence  they  had  procured  the  utensils,  and  the  in- 
toxicating spirit;  but  my  surprise  ceased  on  learaing 
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that  near  our  encampment  there  was  a  burial  place 
of  the  Indians,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  inter 
with  each  deceased  all  his  household  utensils,  a  bag 
of  toasted  flour,  and  a  large  jar  of  chica,  which 
keeps  a  long  time,  as  the  mouth  of  the  jar  is  closely 
sealed.     Here  the  fellows  had  procured  abimdant 
cooking  utensils,  and  plenty  of  cider,  with  which 
they  had  become  intoxicated.     I   paid  a  visit  to 
these  cemetries,  and  found  the  bodies  deposited  in 
small  canoes,  generally  placed  in  a  cave  dug  in  the 
side  of  a  declivity.     According  to  their  superstitious 
notions,  they  go  by  water  to  the  sim,  so  that  their 
canoes  are  made  carefully  water-tight.     In  the  pre- 
paration of  the  flour  and  chica  great  care  is  also 
taken,    as    it  is   supposed  to  last  him  during  the 
voyage.      The  canoe  of  a  man  is  generally  made  by 
the  deceased  himself,  so  that  while  he  lives  in  this 
world  it  serves  him  in  his  hut  for  a  chest.      Our 
people  seemed  to  be  dispirited  at  the  little  prospect 
of  subduing  the  Indians,  or  of  apprehending  Pa- 
lacios  or  his  adherents. 

**  December  25. — ^Early  this  morning  the  cavalry 
was  sent  abroad  to  forage.  At  eleven,  a.  m.  Cal- 
caref  (the  old  Spaniard,  father  of  Pedro  Xaramilla, 
before-mentioned)  was  brought  in  by  the  Indians. 
They  found  him  on  foot,  and  alone.  He  appeared 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  hale  and  stout,  with  large 
features,  which,  though  rather  heavy,  bespoke  in- 
telligence and  shrewdness.  He  informed  us  that 
the  enemy  we  attacked  on  the  twenty-third  consisted 
of  about  250  Indians,  with  whom  were  Palados  and 
his  adherents;  they  were  marching  to  give  malon, 
(an  Indian  term  for  surprise,  robbery,  and  murder) 
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to  ibe  Indians  of  Pitorquin,  and  that,  when  they 
met  our  advanced  guard,  they  dismounted  to  attack 
them,  little  suspecting  the  proximity  of  our  troops. 
The  Indians  had  in  consequence  dispersed,  and  he, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  was  endeavouring  to 
readi  his  home,  when  he  was  surprised  and  taken 
by  our  Indians.  He  stated,  that  Palacios  and  his 
family  were  near  his  home,  and  he  offered  himself 
as  a  guide  to  discover  the  place  of  his  retreat. 
Capt.  Tupper  was  accordingly  dispatched  with  the 
old  man,  taking  a  strong  party  with  him.  About 
five,  p.  m.  three  yoimg  women,  two  of  them  the 
daughters  of  Calcaref,  were  brought  in;  another 
party  of  cavalry  likewise  surprised  two  Indians  and 
a  Spanish  boy;  but  Palacios,  who  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  in  their  company,  had  effected  his  escape: 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  camp,  but  the  poor  Indians, 
as  usual,  were  murdered.  Several  milch  cows,  with 
their  calves,  were  brought  in :  the  poor  old  man 
shed  tears  when  he  saw  them,  as  he  said  his  fanqily 
mainly  depended  upon  them  for  support. 

"December  26. — Capt.  L'Abb^  received  orders 
to  proceed  toward  Pucallan  with  the  cavalry,  about 
four  hours'  march  farther  on,  where  it  was  supposed 
Palacios  had  taken  refuge.  About  two,  p.  m.  Capt. 
Tuj^r  and  his  party  arrived,  having  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night  in  the  woods.  This  party  brought  in  the 
youngest  son  of  Calcaref  on  a  litter :  he  appeared  to 
be  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  affected 
with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  for  some 
months,  and  still  continued  helpless :  the  care  and 
attention  bestowed  toward  him  by  his  father  and 
sisters  was  truly  affecting,  offering  a  singular  con- 
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trast  to  the  callouBness  and  want  of  fueling  which  I 
had  wittiessed  in  all  others.  At  four,  p.  m.  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  retrograde  towards  Pi- 
tovquin.  While  preparing  to  set  out,  I  oveibeard 
some  of  our  superior  officers  abusing  the  conunander 
of  the  division  that  brought  in  CalcareTs  youngest 
son,  for  not  having  bayonetted  him  in  tb»  woods, 
and  an  order  was  given  to  the  officer  of  the  guard 
to  dispatch  him  during  that  afternoon's  mardi. 
Shocked  at  this  monstrous  inhumanity,  I  drter- 
mined  to  use  every  stratagem  to  save  him»  I  there- 
fore secretly  acquainted  the  young  women  of  the 
danger  that  menaced  their  brother's  life,  and  strongly 
enjoined  them  not  to  leave  him  for  a  moment ;  pre^ 
suming  that  the  barbarians,  savage  as  they  Were, 
would  not  have  die  hearts  of  steel  to  murder  him 
in  presence  of  the  women.  During  the  march,  one 
of  our  chief  officers  sent  to  see  if  his  orders  had 
been  executed,  and,  if  not,  to  endeavour  to  witiir 
draw  the  women.  I  absented  myself  in  order  to 
see  the  girls,  when  I  again  cautioned  them  more 
forcibly,  and  formed  an  excuse  for  them  to  the 
commander.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  my  stra- 
tagem succeed  so  far,  that  all  arrived  safely  at  the 
place  of  encampment. 

<<  December  27. — ^We  continued  our  march  Id^ 
surely  towards  Pitovquin :  tiie  ground  all  the  ymj 
was  covered  with  most  delicious  strawberries.  We 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Indians,  who  fell  in  the 
action  of  the  SSd,  entirely  consumed  by  condors 
and  other  birds  of  prey :  the  bones  only  remained 
to  point  out  the  place  where  they  had  been  slaugh- 
tered.   We  reached  Pitovquin,  and  encamped  near 
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the  same  spot  on  which  we  had  rested  on  the  21  st. 
During  the  day  our  sick  prisoner  was  sedulously 
watched  by  his  sisters,  so  that  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  execution  of  the  intentions  of  the 

commander. 

"  December  28. — Several  caciques  visited  u&  to- 
day, and  brought  in  some  oxen  as  presents.  Capt. 
L'Abbe  joined  us  again  from  his  excursion  in  quest 
of  Palacios:  he  brought  with  him  forty-five  bul- 
locks, fifteen  calves,  and  other  stock.  He  described 
the  country  he  had  visited  as  much  richer,  and 
much  better  cultivated,  than  any  we  had  hitherto 
passed  through.  The  terrified  Indians  fled  on  all 
sides,  leaving  their  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
destroyers ;  mercy  !  alas  !  they  had  none :  the  poor 
Indian  was  himted  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  mur- 
dered wherever  he  could  be  caught.  One  solitary 
Indian  was  suffered  to  escape,  in  order  that  he 
might  convey  to  his  countrymen  the  cause  of  the 
exterminating  war  carried  on  against  them — ^the 
dime  of  supporting  Palacios  and  his  adherents. 
The  yoimger  Calcaref  appeared  to  have  benefitted 
by  his  journey,  and,  with  the  view  of  placing  him 
in  safety,  I  reported  to  the  colonel  his  improving 
state,  with  an  assurance  that  imder  proper  manage- 
ment his  health  might  easily  be  re-established,  and 
proposed  that  he  might  be  sent  to  Valdivia  with  his 
sisters.  I  was  rejoiced  to  observe  the  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  I  remained  happy  in  the  idea  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  life  of  a  suffer- 
ing fellow-creature.  Our  object  is  now  to  cross  the 
river,*  and  penetrate  into  Borrea,  a  country  inha- 

*  Tolten  ? 
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bited  by  a  warlike  race  of  Indians,  whose  features 
and  complexions  we  were  told  are  like  those  of 
the  northern  Europeans.  This  was  the  race  which 
maintained  so  furious  a  war  against  the  Spaniards 
in  former  times,  who  destroyed  the  cities  of  Im- 
pmal  and  ViUarica,  murdered  all  the  male  inhabi- 
tants,  and  carried  off  the  women.  I  have  already 
met  with  several  Indians  who  answer  this  descrip- 
tion: their  features  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Europeans,  and  they  have  a  much  fairer  com- 
plexion than  other  tribes,  by  whom  they  are  called 
Uingues,  the  name  they  also  apply  to  Europeans. 
I  questioned  some  of  these  Uingues  as  to  any  tra- 
ditional genealogy  which  might  throw  some  light 
upon  their  origin,  but  I  could  gain  no  information 
whatever.  This  evening  part  of  our  grenadier 
^  company  passed  the  river,  preparatory  to  our  move- 
ment 

<<  December  29- — ^A  very  heavy  rain  fell  during 
the  night,  and  the  weather  still  continued  cloudy. 
Our  troops  were  ferried  over  slowly,  and  we  made 
but  small  progress,  having  passed  only  sixty  men 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  river  is  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  broad,  and  we  had  only  a  single 
canoe,  which  with  difficulty  contained  six  soldiers, 
with  their  accoutrements.  On  pushing  off  from 
the  bank,  the  canoe  was  carried  down  the  river  with 
great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
four  lusty  Indians,  who,  with  the  utmost  efforts  with 
their  paddles  to  stem  the  violence  of  the  current, 
could  not  prevent  their  being  carried  a  mUe  below 
the  place  they  started  from.  Much  time  was,  there- 
fore, lost  in  drawing  the  vessel  up,  against  so  rapid 
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a  corrent;  which  was  managed  by  the  force  of 
horses^  towing  along  the  bank.  Several  Indian 
women  visited  our  camp  to-day,  bringing  straw* 
berries,  pears,  and  penones  for  sale.  They  cared 
not  for  mcmey,  barter  was  preferred,  and  salt  espe- 
cially was  in  great  request.  Tliese  women  were  all 
extremely  dirty,  and  seemed  affected  with  itch: 
their  dress  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  men, 
only  instead  of  a  poncho  they  wore  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and 
passing  over  the  left  arm-pit,  exposed  that  shoulder 
and  part  of  the  breast  on  that  side.  Their  mode  of 
dressing  their  heads  gave  them  a  very  ludicrous 
appearance,  for  their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  each  part  being  tightly 
bound  round,  and  covered  with  a  tape,  and,  after 
encircling  the  head  different  ways,  had  the  end 
brought  round  and  laid  over  each  ear,  so  that  every 
woman  appeared  armed  with  a  pair  of  horns,  some 
being  blue,  others  red,  and  some  party-coloured,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  the  hue  of  the  tape  by  which  the  hair 
was  bound.  The  fruit  called  pefiones  are  of  the 
size,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  o£  alihonds,  but 
more  curved  and  tapering ;  they  are  covered  with 
a  ligneous  shell,  like  that  of  the  chesnut,  which 
fruit  tliey  mudi  resemble  in  taste,  especially  when 
boiled  or  roasted.  ITiey  are  found  only  in  the 
Ciordillera  of  this,  and  more  southern  latitudes,  and 
are  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pine,  which  is  said  to 
grow  to  a  great  height*  The  pehuenches,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  Cordillera, 

*  Peaon  is  the  fruit  of  the  pinUs  ^'ii^lfttiffjy 
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who  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  pultivating  the 
ground,  use  the  pendnes  as  a  substitute  for  bread 
and  potatoes :  they  indeed  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
delicate  artide  of  diet.  It  rained  during  the  whole 
day,  and  every  one  of  us  was  wetted  to  the  sldn, 

**  December  SO.*~The  weather  still  continued  very 
unfavourable :  with  great  trouble,  but  without  any 
serious  aoddeht,  all  our  troops  crossed  the  river. 

**  December  31,-*-It  rained  in  torrents  during  the 
whole  of  last  night.  The  spot  in- which  we  had 
been  encamped  was  a  mere  sand-bank,  having  no 
vegetation  upon  it,  excepting  a  few  stunted  shrubs; 
so  that  we  had  not  the  smallest  shelter:  in  this 
situation  we  were  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  the  Indians ! 
the  Indians!  We  speedily  formed,  but  it  luckily 
happened  to  be  a  false  alarm,  for  had  it  been  true 
we  should  have  been  in  an  awkward  situation,  aa 
not  one  musket  in  ten  woiild  have  been  usefuL 
About  noon  the  weather  somewhat  cleared  up,  and 
having  marched  about  half  a  league  we  encamped 
on  a  small  plain,  sheltered  by  a  number  of  tall  trees. 
Several  caciques  with  thJedr  attendants,  in  all  amount- 
ing to .  about  150,  paid  us  a  visit  of  homage  and 
friendship:  they  galloped  round  us  several  tiines 
at  full  speed,  flourishing  their  swords,  making 
a  great  halloing  noise,  at  the  same  time  clapping 
their  hands  to  their  mouths  frequentiy,  so  as  to 
increase  the  yelling  noise:  they  finally  halted  in 
front  of  the  troops,  which  were  drawn  out  in  a 
line,  to  make  as  great  a  display  of  force  as  possible : 
they  enquired  if  our  arms  had  not  be^i  injured  by 
the  rain,  and  on  the  grenadier  company  dischaiging 
their  pieces,  man  by  man,  they  set  up  another  hi* 

vOl.  il  2  K 
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deoiu  cry  of  joy.  The  drums  and  fifes  now  struck 
up  some  lively  airs,  whidi  incited  them  to  caper 
about  with  the  most  extrayagant  antics,  on  which 
occasion  they  displayed  the  most  ludicrous  appear- 
ance :  fhey  had  called  to  theb  mA,  every  piece  tX 
finery  they  could  muster— -tattered  Spanish  uni- 
forms, foraging  caps,  codced  hats,  itiorrions,  fisaOiers, 
old  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  were  displayed  in  llie 
most  ridiculous  manner :  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
Violent  laughter  on  witnessing  so  extraordinary  an 
exhibition. 

^  January  1, 1828. — ^The  day  broke  with  fiiie  wea^ 
ther,  and,  after  a  hasty  survey  of  our  anns,  we  com* 
menced  our  march.  In  the  course  of  two  hours, 
after  ascending  a  steep  acclivity,  we  reached  an  ex« 
tensive  plain,  as  level  as  a  bowling  green.  Here 
abont  SOO  Indians  awaited  us.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  halt,  when  the  Indians  approaching  cdm* 
menced  a  long  harangue:  they  made  several  pre- 
posterous demands,  more  in  quest  of  gratification  of 
private  revenge  than  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of 
the  campaign,  proposals  which  of  course  were  reso- 
lutely rejected  by  the  colonel.  Tlie  Indians,  appa* 
rently  surprised  and  irritated  at  the  little  respect 
paid  to  their  counsel,  began  to  make  use  erf  threat- 
ening language  and  menacing  gestures :  the  troops 
wtere  immediately  formed  into  a  hdllow  square,'  and 
affairs  seemed  to  be  arriving  at  extremitieB :  the  In- 
dians, however,  perceiving  the  determined  conduct 
of  the  colonel,  finally  submitted  the  direction  bf  all 
matters  to  his  arrangement.  At  noon  we  reached 
the  termmation  of  the  plain,  and  halted  to  dine  in 
an  orchard.     Hereabouts  the  vestiges  of  recent  de- 
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vastation  were  visible ;  in  all  directions  Were  seen 
burned  cottages,  broken  down  fences,  human  bones 
were  also  lying  scattered  about,  signs  of  devastating 
waifiea^.  We  had  now  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  enemy's  country,  and  proposed,  this  night,  to 
attempt  the  storming  of  their  fastnesses.  During 
the  afternoon  our  road  was  through  a  wood,  and 
we  found  our  progress  impeded  at  every  few  hundred 
yards  distance  by  barrica^oes  formed  by  large  trecas 
felled  and  laid  across  the  road.  About  sun-set  we 
surprised  two  women  and  two  children  employed  in 
gathering  strawberries ;  they  assured  us  we  were 
dose  upon  the  enemy,  and  our  Indians  begged  the 
colonel  that  he  would  await  till  next  morning.  It 
turned  out,  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  we  were  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  we  still  continued  our 
march.  The  Indians,  however,  advanced  with  the 
Utmost  dreumspection,  so  that  we  were  antidpating 
we  should  come  upon  the  enemy  at  every  turning  of 
the  road.  About  nine  in  the  evening  we  halted,  at 
the  very  urgent  solidtation  of  the  Indians  ;  no  fires, 
however,  were  i)ermitted,  and  every  body  was  on  the 
alert :  we  fancied  we  could  hear  the  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  crowing  of  cocks  at  no  great  distance.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  moon  rose,  we  again  proceeded, 
and  in  about  an  hour  we  arrived  at  another  deserted 
village,  from  which  the  enemy,  as  we  learned,  had 
retreated  to  a  fastness  about  a  league  and  a  half 
distant :  accordingly  we  halted  herci 

^  January  2.-^We  commenced  our  march  at  day 
break,  and,  after  proceeding  about  a  league^  we  found 
ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  behind  us,  on  account  of  the  obstacles 
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presented  to  our  progress  by  the  numerous 
does,  ditches,  and  ravines,  which  stood  in  our  way. 
By  sometimes  walking,  by  creeping  .on  our  hands 
and  knees  at  other  times,  we  discovered,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  the  huts  of  the  still  unsuspecting  In- 
dians. We  soon,  however,  heard  the  alarm  resound- 
ing through  the  village,  which,  succeeded  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  women,  announced  the  terror  of  the 
people ;  a  rush  was  made  by  our  troops,  but  too  late 
to  gain  admittance,  as  their  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  malal,  which  is  the  Indian  name  for 
their  strong  hold,  or  fortified  retreat,  made  use  of 
only  in  time  of  danger.     A  malal  is  possessed  Iqr 
every  tribe,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  formed  on 
an  eminence,  the  access  to  which  was  stopped  by  pa- 
lisadoes  eight  or  nine  feet  high :  this  crossed  the 
road  up  the  ascent  of  a  hiU ;  they  were  planted  dose 
together,  with  notches  cut  on  each  side  for  musquetry : 
in  the  front  of  it  was  a  deep  ditch,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  eminence  was  a  steep  precipice  which  cut  off  all 
approach.     The  Indians  and  Spanish  refugees  were 
seen  behind  the  palisadoes,  and  appeared  determined 
to  make  a  stand  :  orders  were  accordingly  given  for 
the  grenadier  company  to  advance,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  await  the  attack,  for  after  discharging  their 
few  muskets  at  random,  they  fled :  our  troops  lost 
some  time  in  climbing  over  the  palisadoes;  and,  after 
an  hour's  fruitless  chace,  we  halted,  all  being  very 
much  exhausted.      Small  parties  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  wood,  and,  after  a  little  rest,  we  began  to  • 
retrace  our  steps.    We  here  discovered  that  one  man 
was  wounded,  having  received  one  of  the  random 
shots  fired  by  the  enemy  at  the  malal.    We  carried 
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away  with  us  several  wiHnen  and  children  prisoners, 
about  300  sheep,  several  horses,  bullocks,  pigs,  &c. 
Licence  was  given  to  every  soldier  to  kill  and  destroy 
whatever  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and,  accordingly, 
on  our  return  to  the  spot  where  we  left  our  cavalry, 
the  cottages,  materials,   and  implements  of  every 
kind  were  set  fire  to,  all  the  plantations  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  most  wanton  mischief  committed 
wherever  an   opportunity  offered.      Small  parties 
were  kept  on  the  alert  all  day,  some  going,  some 
returning,  bringing   with  them   women,    children, 
oxen«  sheep,  &c. ;  many  Indians  were  massacred  in 
the  woods.     Our  camp  was  now  crowded  with  cat- 
tie,  and  ai^>eared  like  a  large  fair :  serious  quarrels 
now  began  to  arise  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ; 
the  great  contention  was  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren; so  that  it  became  necessary  to  issue  an  order, 
that  all  prisoners  and  spoil  should  be  given  in  charge 
of  the  guard.      Two    male  prisoners,   who   were 
brought  in  to-day,  were  not  put  to  death,  as  they 
were  claimed  as  relatives  by  some  of  our  auxiliaries. 
Two  women  and  their  children  were  liberated,  and 
instructed  to  inform  their  cacique,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  the  camp,  suspension  of  hostilities  towards 
him  should  take  place  ;  his  person,  and  that  of  his 
attendants,  should  be  safe,  and  he  would  be  allowed 
to  depart  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  accommodated. 
**  January  3. — ^We  were  thrown  into  great  eon- 
fusidn  last  night  by  a  false  alarm,  occasioned  by  the 
sergeant  on  guard  firing  on  some  of  our  straggling 
Indians,  whom  he  mistook  for  enemies ;  the  example 
w^s  followed  along  the  whole  line,  and  it  required 
some  time  to  restore  order.     About  noon  the  cacique 
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Millan,  confiding  on  the  promises  of  the  colonel^  came 
to  the  camp ;  he  seemed  a  very  respectable  middle- 
aged  man,  and  willingly  acceded  to  all  the  proposi- 
tions made  to  him.  After  promising  to  return  on 
the  morrow,  he  was  dismissed. 

<<  January  4. — ^The  cacique  MiUan  returned  early 
this  morning,  bringing  with  him  several  old  men, 
caciques,  and  Indians  of  influence  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district ;  every  one  of  whom,  in  his  turn,  made 
a  complimentary  speech  to  the  colonel.  Upon  this 
occasion  age  seemed  to  claim  precedence  with  them ; 
for  although  there  were  several  caciques  of  conside- 
rable rank  among  them,  the  older  men  always  spoke 
first:  their  orations  were  very  long;  they  never 
pause  nor  seem  to  want  words ;  they  make  use  of 
no  gesture,  gesticulation,  nor  emphasis.  Our  aux** 
iliary  Indians,  between  whom  and  our  visitors  a 
deadly  enmity  exists,  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  accommodation.  They  even  solicited  permis- 
sion of  the  colonel  to  be  allowed  to  massacre  Millan 
and  his  friends ;  this  being  refused,  they  begged  hard 
to  be  suffered  to  immolate  one  of  them  to  the  manes 
of  one  of  Iheir  friends,  whom  Millan  and  his  allies 
had  treacherously  allured  into  their  power,  under 
pretence  of  negociation.  Notwithstanding  a  posi- 
tive refusal,  and  a  menace  of  the  most  summary  ven- 
geance should  any  such  attempt  be  made,  one  of  the 
caciques  who  accompanied  Millan  was  treacherously 
stabbed  in  the  evening :  the  strictest  scrutiny  was 
made,  in  order  to  discover  the  perpetrator,  but  in 
vain.  The  act  was,  however,  highly  applauded  by 
the  whole  Indian  encampment. 

"  Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  remaiib 
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der  of  the  campaign :  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with 
all  the  hostile  Indians,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
Valdivia,  where  we  arrived  on  the  ISth.  The  In- 
dians stipulated  to  give  up  Palados  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  to  remain  at  peace  with  their  patriot 
neighbours,  all  which  terms  have  been  religiously 
observed.** 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Papers  relating  to  the  ReTolotions  in  Chile  in  the  MonUis 

of  July  and  October,  1825. 

No.  I. 

BZP08ITI0N  M4DB  BT  A   MAJORH^V   OF  THB   CHIUAN   COK- 
GRBSS    OF    THE     CAUSBS     THAT     INDUCED   ITS    DISSOLU- 
.    TION. 

The  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  the  high  trust  of  representing  the  rights  of 
the  people,  oblige  the  undersigned  to  publish  their  reasons 
for  die  communication  made  to  the  executive  on  the  15th 
inst. 

We  make  this  representation,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  did  not  witness  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  on  the  nights  of  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  16th.' 
•  This  capital,  which  has  been  the  theatre  of  those  occur- 
rences, would  excuse  us  the  labour.  .  It  was  as  sensible  as 
ourselves^  of  the  necessity  of  arresting  a  disorder,  which 
threatened. the  utmost  excesses.  Our  interference  ope- 
rating with  its  wishes,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  place, 
and  dispelled  firom  the  imagination  of  the  citizens,  the 
fiightfid  image  of  a  revolution  which  had  already  broke 
forth.  Armed  citizens  at  the  bar  of  congress,  shouting 
tionultuously,  others  outside,  invoking  the  •  omnipotence 
of  the^people,  and  clamours  within  the  hall,  for  the  expul- 
sion of  av  member  who  had  addressed  the  citizens  in  a 
manner  .unpleasant  to  them,  were  circumstances,  consi- 
dered by  men  enlightened  by  experience  or  history,  as  tiie 
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flash  preceding  the  bolt,  or  rather  as  anarchy  fully  exhi- 
bited. There  were  only  wanting  tribunes  of  the  people 
demanding  their  victims,  and  that  the  national  legislatare 
should  find  them  guilty  of  crime. 

The  sanctuary"  of  law  being  profaned,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  people  being  violated  in  the  persons  of  their  repre- 
sentatiyes,  many  of  the  subscribing  deputies  requested  of 
the  president  a  full  and  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
house,  to  consider  upon  the  suspension  of  its  sessions. 

The  incidents  of  previous  nights  made  precautions  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  house,  from  this  consideration, 
resolved  to  meet  in  secret  session ;  but  its  deliberations 
were  interrupted  by  a  body  of  people  who  thronged  to  the 
door  of  the  congress,  with  threats  and  Tociferations. 

The  house  adjourned  till  10  o'clock  of  the  next  morning, 
and  directed  the  principal  doors  to  be  kept  closed,  diat 
the  hall  might  not  be  occupied  by  anticipation.  The  dis- 
order without  was  less  alarming  during  the  session^  but 
the  like  spirit  seemed  to  have  penetrated  the  hall  itself. 

We  may  be  permitted,  in  honour  of  the  countiy,  to  pass 
silently  the  occurrences  which  took  place  within  the  house 
on  that  day.  They  were  such,  that  the  undersign^, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  a  central  assembly,  declared  their 
absolute  separation,  and  retired  to  communicate  it  to  their 
constituents,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  notify  the  exe* 
cutive,  recommending  to  him  the  public  peace,  so  greatly 
disturbed. 

Our  object  in  this  short  exposition,  is  to  prevent  the 
astonishment  of  those  who,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  have  been  apprized  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Congress. 
We  believe  that  honourable  men  will  Appreciate  our  mo^ 
tives>  and  approve  a  beneficial  resolution. 

Our  regret  is  sincere,  that  the  legislature  has  left  the 
republic  unprovided  with  important  laws.  We  are,  how- 
ever, consoled  with « the  reflection  that  the  government 
will  speedily  restore  the  representation,  and  Hmt  the  peo- 
ple will  be  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
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lesultB  of  former  congresses,  that  they  are  the  only  soiuce 
of  fdioity  to  the  republic. 
Santiago,  May  16, 1826. — Signed  by  nineteen  deputies. 


No.  11. 

CONVOCATORIA. 

Desiring  to  consult  the  universal  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Chile,  so  ardently  manifested  for  a  general  meeting  in 
congress,  and  adopting  the  convocatoria  issued  in  the  year 
1823,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  in  1824,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  adapted  to  circumstances,  I  decree — 

1.  The  nation  shall  meet  in  a  general  constituent  con- 
gress, which  shall  be  installed  in  Santiago  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year. 

2.  The  congress  shall  be  composed  of  public  deputies 
freely  elected  by  each  district,  and  with  reference  to  the 
population  of  each. 

3.  The  election  will  be  conducted  on  the  basis  that  one 
deputy  shall  be  returned  for  each  15,000  souls.  In  those 
parts  where  ^that  number  may  be  exceeded  by  9,000,  an 
additional  deputy  shall  be  returned. 

[The  convocatoria  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  numbers 

to  be  returned  for  the  several  provinces  or  districts  which 

it  enumerates,  the  qualification  of  persons  eligible  to  be 

,  returned  as  deputies,  and  the  forms  to  be  observed  in 

electing  them,  and  in  examining  the  returns.] 

This  document  is  dated  July  6,  1825. 

(Signed)  Ramon  Freibe. 

Juan  d£  Dios  Vial  del  Rio. 


No.  III. 

PROCLAMATION. 
THK  SUPRRMB  DIRRCTOE  OF  THE  8TATB  TO  THE   PEOFLB. 

Circumstances  the  most  imperious  and  urgent  obliged 
me  to  convene  the  general  congress  to  which  I  had  in- 
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▼ited  the  nation  in  my  former  decrees;  circumstances 
which  are  of  sach  high  importance,  that  they  do  not  ad- 
mit of  the  preliminary  steps  then  announced  being  pre- 
▼iously  taken^  and  which  perhaps  would  have  been  desi- 
rable for  the  provinces  in  less  eventful  momenta.    Europe 
hastens  to  decide  on  the  fiite  of  America,  and  England 
has  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  Colombia^ 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  that  period 
when  a  legal  organization  of  Chile  will  justify  that  recog- 
nition, to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her  valour,  her  modera- 
tion, and  her  virtues.    The  new  governments  invite  us  to 
assist  and  prepare  to  form  a  South  American  assembly,  in 
which  may  be  orgtoized  the  grand  pact  of  union  and  the 
public  law  of  the  New  World.    Already  they  have  sent 
their  plenipotentiaries  to  Panama.    The  government  of 
Chile  has  felt  itself  embarrassed  by  these  official  invita- 
tions, being  unable  to  refer  to  the  national  representation, 
and  could  only  reply,  that  it  was  about  immediately  to 
instal  the  national  congress,  whose  first  sittings  would  be 
directed  exclusively  to  that  sublime  object.    Great  nego- 
ciations,  connected  with  the  national  industry,  destined  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Chile^  seem  paralyzed,  because 
the  undertakers  of  them  delay  the  completion  of  the  spe- 
culations, waiting  for  the  legal  and  consistent  establish- 
ment of  our  system.    More  than  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars,  it  has  been  announced  by  our  plenipotentiary, 
have  been  raised  in  London  to  encourage  our  industry 
and  agriculture.    The  government,  vacillating,  and  with- 
out a  recognized  code  to  direct  its  administration,  can 
scarcely  act,  feeble  and  cramped  as  it  is  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, and  without  authority  to  establish  principles  or  a 
policy  adapted  to  our  institutions.   Oppressed  by  so  many 
urgent  circumstances,  I  hope  to  see  the  nation  assem- 
bled on  the  5th  of  September.    In  order  to  secure  the 
greater  freedom  and  dispatch  in  the  elections,  I  have,  in 
the  subjoined  proclamation,  taken  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  secure  impartiality  and  good  order. 
Inhabitants  of  Chile ! — ^This  nation  knows  sufficiently 
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well  that  I  have  no  other  intereat  at  heart  but  that  of  the 
country ;  no  love  for  any  other  dignity  than  .that,  of  in- 
creasing its  glory.  Without  hesitation  I  protest  to  you 
anew,  by  that  which  is  most  sacred,  that  I  shall  behold 
with  the  greatest  horror  (and  will  take  care  that  the  judi- 
cial authoritiea  shall  discharge  their  functions  by  ex^n- 
plarily  chastising),  any  one  who  may  directly  or  indirectly 
seek  to  make  it  believed  that  the  government  takes  any, 
interest  in  the  persons  or  the  opinions  of  those^to  be  chosen 
your  representatives.  From  motives  of  delicacy  I  have  re- 
.solved  to  withdraw,  during  the  period  of  the  election,  all 
the  governors  dependent  on  the  directorial  nominations, 
in  order  that  the  slightest  influence  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment shall  not  be  est^rcised* 

It  is  for  you  now  to  pursue,  with  the  greatest  purity, 
the  national  interest/  You  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of 
yourcoiintiy.  Look  well  to  the  important  chaise,  and 
consider  the  awful  responsibility  you  incur,  and  tremble 
for  the  inexorable  judgment  of  posterity. 

Santiago  de  Chile,  July  12, 1 826. 

(Signed)  Frbibe. 

Jdam  de  Dios  Vial  del  Rio. 


Bulletin  of  the  Orders  and  Decrees  of  the  Government. 

Santiago,  October  16, 1826. 

MINISTRY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Decrees  of  the  8th  October,  nominating  Ministers  for  all 
the  departments  of  public  business-^viz.  D.  Joachim 
Campino,  ''  for  Foreign  and  Home  Afiairs ; "  D.  Jose 
Maria  Novoa  for  "  War  and  Marine ; ''  D.  Diego  Jos^ 
Benevente  "Minister  of  Revenue;"  all  signed  "Freire,*' 
and  countersigned  "  Astorga." 

DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE    KBPRESENTATIVES 
OF  SANTIAGO. — SANTIAGO,  OCT.  8,  1825. 

Observing  the  notorious  abuse  with  which  some  of  the 
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repreientttthraB  of  the  proriace  of  Santiago  liare  treated 
their  powers^  and  the  confidence  of  the  people,  declaring 
themaelTea  tlie  general  congress  of  all  the  republic ;  and 
after  this  declaration,  resolying  that  they  ought  to  consider 
themadves  anthorixed^  as  sooh,  to  apply  (or  the  aid  of 
foreign  troops,  to  introduce  them  into  the  territory  of  the 
(epnUaCr  Mtd  to^voceed  to  the  deposition  4md  election  of 
^  supreme  diief ;  considering  that  these  anticipatione 
fendewd  impracticable  the  reoonctUationiof  the  proTinoes, 
and  the  rerassembling  of  the  natioiiftl  congress ;  «Bd,  for- 
ther»  the  angry  spirit  and  irritation  of  mind  which  the 
said  vepiesentatiyes  have  manifested,  as  it  is  their  syste- 
mic endeavour  to  impede  and  ridicule  the  general.exe- 
cutiye  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  nation, 
they  ought  to  lose  all  hope  that  any  thing  useful  can  re- 
sult from  their  deliberations. 

Urged  also  and  supported  by  the  populoxw  neighbour- 
hood of  this  capital,  which  having  to-4ay  assemUed>  has 
solicited  the  dissolution  of  this  body  of  cefMresentativea, 
accompanying  to  that  purport  an  act  (which  shall  be  pub- 
lished), founded  in  the  sapie  motives  which  are  expressed, 
protesting. th^t  nothing; aflfects  me  more  than  thus  to  see 
myself  compelled  to  take  such  a  measure  i^ainst  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  province ;  having  ever  been  the  most 
zealous  and  constant  promoter  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem in  Chile,  preferring  a  love  of  order  and  peace  to  my 
most  favourite  sentiments  and  the  regard  due  to  my  repu- 
tation, for  with  this  I  shall  give  my  enemies  a  motive  to 
censure  it.  Ofifering  again  my  assurance  to  re-assemble 
that  representation,  according  as  they  shall  give  orders 
for  a  new  election  of  deputies ;  and  assuring  them,  finally, 
that  I  shall  be  indefatigable  in  trying  every  method  to  ob- 
tain a  national  representative  body,  which  I  hope  will 
have  more  beneficial  results  than  the  former  bodies,  whose 
defects  are  excusable  in  consideration  of  our  inexperience, 
the  excitement  of  our  passions,  and  the  parties  and  fac- 
tions which  the  revolution  has  necessarily  produced.  In 
cpfisequence  whereof,  and  in  requital  of  the  confidence 
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which  the  nation  has  placed  in  me,  and  compelled  fay  tide 

urgency  of  the  circumstances,  and  by  my  obUgation  and 

desire  to  cut  o£f  in  the  beginning  the  civil  dissensions 

which  would  follow,  I  have  resolved,  and  decree,  That 

the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  province  of  Saar 

tiago  is  dissolved  from  this  day. 

Communicate  tUs  to  the  president  of  the.  said  corpon^ 

tion,  and  publish  it  in  the  usual  way.    Inseit  it  also  in  the 

bulletin. 

Fbeirx.  Campxno* 


THE  ACT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  on  the  8th  bf  October, 
1825.  The  people,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  this  capital,  entreat  of  the  supreme  director 
that  he  suspend  immediately  the  sittings  of  the  represen- 
tatives who  style  themselves  the  ''  congress,''  or  *^  as- 
sembly,'' in  virtue  whereof,  having  been  assembled  to  in- 
sure the  public  prosperity  and  peace,  tbeir  proceedings, 
especially  those  of  the  last  few  days,  are  destructive  of 
their  proper  object,  exciting  discord,  and  arrogating  to 
themselves  unsuitable  faculties :  in  consequence  whereof, 
the  people  of  Santiago,  re-assuming  their  authority,  with- 
draw the  powers  of  their  seven  representatives,  and  from 
this  moment  prohibit  the  continuance  thereof,  and  subject 
their  late  conduct  to  the  consideration  of  a  commission, 
which  they  now  name  for  that  object,  to  be  composed  of 
the  intendant  D.  Francisco  de  la  Lastra,  D.  Fernando  £r» 
razuris,  D.  Manuel  Gorderillas,  D.  Pedro  Palaguelas,  IX 
Martin  Orgera,  Ypara  Fiscal,  D.  Jose,  and  M.  Barros. 
The  people  charge  and  entreat  of  the  director,  (hat  con- 
sidering the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
congress  has  brought  us,  that  we  proceed  to  take,  with  all 
possible  activity,  the  necessary  steps  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  making  him  responsible  for  whatever 
omissions  there  may  be  in  this  respect ;  but  he  may  prOi- 
oeed  with  lenity.     In  virtue  whereof,  and  using  to  its 
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extent  ib»  power  wbich  belongs  to  its  high  situation,  he 
will  proceed  to  secure  the  persons  of  those  individuals 
who  may,  by  their  conduct  or  manoBuyres,  occasion  the 
troubles  or  anarchy  in  which  we  find  oursehres.  It  being 
the  declaration  of  the  people. that  this  act  be  signed  only 
by  their  representatives,  the  intendant  who  presided,  with 
such  of  the  cabildo  as  may  be  present,  authorised  by  the 
notary,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  people  assem- 
bled, the  length  of  time  which  such  an  operation  requiii&s, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  situation  in  which  they  were 
from  so  early  an  hour,  and  desirous  of  saving  time  in  the 
present  very  urgent  circumstances,  they  agreed  to  give,  as 
sufficientiy  authorised,  this  act, .  which  was  read  and  de- 
bated, article  by  article,  with  these  signatures  only,  .and 
for  all  tiie  motives  expressed. 

F.  DB  LA  LaSTRA,  M.  OB  HuiSI, 

D.  Mabtin  d£  Ergera,  &c.  &c 


CIRCULAR  TO  THE  PEOPLB. 

The  1 3th  of  September  last  a  popular  movement  took 
place  in  Valparaiso,  to  make  resolutions  gainst  some  oC 
the  proceedings  of  the  minister  of  revenue,  with  regard  to 
that  port.  The  government  desired  to  take  measures  of  * 
prudence  and  precaution,  in  order  to  re-establish  order,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  contagion's  spreading  to  other  points, 
which  so  much  retards  and  impedes  the  organization  of  the 
country,  and  which  daily  increases  our  shame.  For  this  ob- 
ject the  government  sent  100  cavalry  to  place  themselves 
on  the  road,  there  to  wait  orders,  as  might  result  from  the 
occurreuces  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  representatives 
of  Santiago,  who  also  had  received  communications  from 
Valparaiso  of  the  event,  gave  orders  to  the  government 
that  no  force  should  be  marched  to  that  point.  The  go- 
vernment replied  first,  to  the  representatives,  that  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity  being  recommend- 
ed, they  believed  it  their  duty  to  take  such  measures  as 
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might  conduce  to  its  safety.  But  upon  this  it  was  replied 
by  the  said  representatives,  insisting  chiefly  that  they  an- 
swer categorically,  whether  he  recognized  them  as  the 
congress  or  no.  The  director  could  give  no  oth^r  answer 
but  that  which  honesty,  justice,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  rights  of  the  people  required — ^that  not  only  were  they 
without  representatives  named  by  them  in  that  assembly* 
but  that  they  had  even  resisted  the  formation  of  the  gene- 
ral  congrress,  owing  to  difficulties  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  deliberations  of  those  representatives.  He  replied, 
that  he  could  not  recognise  them  as  a  national  congress, 
nor  obey  the  resolutions  that  they  might  pass  on  general 
affairs,  repeating  his  assurances  of  consideration  and  re-* 
spect  to  them  as  a  representation  of  the  provinces ;  and 
that  it  would  afford  him  great  satisfaction  if  they  would 
undertake  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  Valparaiso, 
assuring  them  that  it  never  had  been  his  intention  to  use 
arms  in  endeavouring  to  effect  this,  which  was  evident 
from  the  number  of  men  he  had  ordered  out,  being  only 
100,  and  these  placed  in  the  road.  The  representatives 
then,  after  long  and  heated  discussions,  in  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  they  discovered  their  hostility  to  the  na- 
tional executive,  decreed,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
this  should  pass,  and  all  the  magistrates  resident  in  the 
capital  should  take  the  oath  of  recognition  and  obedience 
to  them,  as  the  national  congress.  The  director,  under 
such  circumstances,  fearing  to  see  compromised  the  au- 
thority which  the  people  had  confided  to  him,  took  the 
resolution  to  leave  the  capital,  repeating,  in  a  communi-. 
cation  which  he  left  them,  his  motives  for  not  considering 
them  the  congress  general,  and  making  some  observations 
on  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  injustice  of  their  pre- 
tensions would  produce.  The  representatives  then  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities,  naming,  as  supreme  chief  of  the 
republic,  colonel  D.  J.  S.  Sanchez.  The  director  having, 
in  the  interim,  undertaken  his  march  to  the  south,  had 
encamped  with  the  100  cavalry,  about  five  leagues  from 
the  capital  (which  he  had  ordered  out  for  the  affair  of  Val- 
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paraiso,  and  which  had  already  muitered)^  receired,  on 
that  day,  numberless  communications  from  the  neigh- 
bouiB,  persons  einployed,  and  chiefs  of  the  regiments  of 
this  capital^  as  als6  many  distinguished  citiaens^  who  went 
to  him,  and  not  only  urged  him  to  return,  but  made  him 
responsible  for  all  die  eyils  of  which  the  city  was  about 
to  be  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  excitations  of  the  parties 
that  had  just  broken  loose,  in  consequence  of  the  delibe« 
rations  of  the  representatives,  principally  of  the  last,  which 
was  considered  only  as  the  manceuvre  of  a  faction,  which 
ought  to  dread  every  description  of  vengeance  from  a 
people  almost  compromised  in  the  destruction  of  the  old 
administration.  The  director  could  not  help  being  moved 
by  such  serious  considerations,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
the  capital  this  morning,  which  offered  a  spectacle  of  the 
most  complete  triumph  in  the  acclamation  of  every  class 
of  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  step  which  these  circumstances  imperiously 
demanded,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  said  assembly,  for 
the  reasons  which  are  summarily  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying decree,  confusedly  published  in  the  midst  of  the 
occurrences  which  took  place  this  morning,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  to  compose  with  promptitude.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  the  brief  relation  whith  we  have  made  for  the 
information  of  the  people,  many  incidents  may  have  es- 
caped, and  many  circumstances  may  have  been  omitted ; 
or  that  it  may  be  so  succinct  as  not  sufficiently  to  instruct 
the  people  in  all  the  occurrences  and  the  motives  which 
caused  them,  as  desired  by  the  governor,  but  he  offers 
immediately  to  publish  all  the  details  and  documents  re- 
lating to  these  ev«its»  which  shall  be  circulated  through- 
out the  state. — ^Gk>d  preserve  you  many  years. 

Oct  8, 1825.  (Signed)  Joa^uim  Campino. 
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A  MKASURB  FOR  SECURITY. 

Santiago,  October  8^  I83&.— «TIie  experience,  acquit^ 
during  my  ndminietratioDy  has  convinced  me,  that  if  it  be 
expedient  to  be  tolerant  in  ideas  and  opinions^  and  to 
grant  to  the  people  the  grealeat  possible  IibeH;.y  in  expreM« 
ing  i^jA,  even  thoi^h  they  be  opposed  to  the  goyem^ 
menti  provided  it  be  not  in  a  seditions  manner,  or  conipro<* 
mising  the  public  tranquillity,  if  has  also  convineed  me 
that  a  faction,  which,  if  it  possess  any  systezn,  is  only  fityr 
the  re-establishment  of  absolute  power  and  of  vengeance, 
OT^ht  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  a  moment  longer  with 
impunity — a  faction  which  neither  **  el  olivolo  **  nor  ge- 
nerosity obliges,  and  which  to  prevail  and  triumph  has  no 
regard  to  means,  nor  would  desist,  even  though  it  should 
sacrifice  its  country  by  entreating  foreign  aid.  Consider* 
ing  that  the  influence,  which  some  of  the  parties  enjoy, 
either  in  riches  and  connexions,  or  in  the  patronage  they 
have  formed  during  the  long  period  of  the  former  admi- 
nistrations ;  veterans,  morever,  in  the  art  of  revolution, 
availing  themselves  of  all  opportunities,  and  of  the  Hberty 
allowed  them,  making  to  accord  with  their  views  the  dif* 
ferences  of  opinion  which  naturally  exist  in  a  country  at 
the  time  of  constituting  it,  exciting  one  another,  they 
form  parties,  now  adhering  to  these,  the  next  moment 
to  those,  they  make  with  such  weapons,  hostilities  and 
manceuvres,  which,  in  a  government  like  ours  (which  can* 
not  possibly  be  as  firm  and  as  well  Supported  as  thode* 
anciently  established)  keeps  us  in  a  state  of  constant 
change  and  uncertainty,  they  occupy,  fatigue,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  the  administration,  excite  all  classes  ta 
tumults,  and  prolong,  unfortunately,  this  state  of  anarchy* 

Responsible  for  the  wjsU-being  and  tranquillity  of  the 

countiy^  I  find  myself  at  last  compelled,  not  without 

great  reluctance  on  my  part,  to  take  practical  measures,. 

believing  myself  authorized  so  to  do  by  necessity,  and  as 

an  example  to  all  governments  in  similar  ciicumstanees, 

2l2 
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and  having  been  supplicated  thereto  by  the  people.  But 
never  forgetting  that  my  first  duty  is  to  spare  the  feelings 
and  tears  of  the  people,  and  that  a  severe  example  will 
serve  to  restrain  others^  those  alone  being  comprehended 
in  it  who  are  the  most  influential  and  the  most  notorious 
of  the  party;  and  even  with  regard  to  those  who  have 
been  distinguished  patriots,  many  of  them  have  rendered 
illustrious  services  to  the  cause  of  independence ;  and  al- 
though we  have  the  misfortune  to  see  them  engaged  in  a 
faction,  which,  if  it  be  ominous,  is  also  a  natural  result  of 
the  revolution,  desiring  to  conciliate  this  measure,  with 
the  considerations,  which  at  the  same  time  I  think  they 
deserve; 

I  have  resolved  to  decree  and  do.  decree — (the  most  im- 
portant articles  are) ; — that  the  individuals  comprehended 
in  the  annexed  list  shall  be  put  under  arrest ; — ^that  they 
may  elect  the  place,  out  of  the  territ(Nry  of  the  republic, 
to  which  they  may  desire  to  go,  leaving  this  capital  on  the 
third  day,  accompanied  by  an  escort  as  far  as  the  port  or 
firontier  whence  they  depart ; — that  such,  holding  civil  or 
military  employment,  as  are  comprised  in  this  determina- 
tion, will  continue  to  enjoy  half  their  salaries ;  the  govern- 
ment taking  upon  itself  to  provide  with  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence such  others  as  have  not  salcuies: — ^that  they 
should  be  recommended  particularly  to  those  states  they 
may  choose  for  their  residences,  describing  the  circum- 
stances which  have  compelled  this  measure,  and  the  li* 
berty  and  the  consideration  which  the  government  desires 
they  may  enjoy  in  all  parts ; — and  signed 

Frbibei  Campino. 

The  individuals  included  in  the  ^rst  article  of  the  pre- 
ceding decree  are— -D.  Miguel  Zanartu,  D.  Jose  Gregorio 
Argomedo,  D.  Jose  Antonio  Rodriguez  Aldea,  D.  Joaquin 
Eckeverria,  D.  Gaspar  Marin,  D.  Francisco  Borja  Fonte- 
silla,  Fr.  Justo  Oro,  D.  Felipe  Santiago  del  Solaf,  El  Co- 
ronel  Palacios  de  San  Fernando,  D.  Jose  Mcuria  Aigo- 
medo  vecino  de  idem,  D.  Jose  Santiago  Palacios  vecino 
de  Aconcaguai. 
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THB  SMIORANT8  FROM  8AK  JUAN. 

Having  leamt  that  there  have  been  introduced  into  the 
republic,  without  passports,  or  the  least  notice  from  the 
goyemments  whence  they  came,  the  principal  chiefs  and 
conunanders  of  the  revolution  in  the  province  of  San  Juan, 
I  decrecj  that  the  intendant  shall  cause  to  depart,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  all  the  individuals  from  the 
province  of  San  Juan,  who  may  have  introduced  them^ 
selves  without  passports,  since  Uie  restoration  of  the  legal 
government  into  the  said  province. 

Fbbihe,  Campiko* 


CONSULTINa  COUNCIL. 

Santiago,  October  12, 1825. — ^To  aid  under  the  circum- 
stances, in  expediting  the  serious  affairs  which  occur,  I 
deem  it  expedient  to  decree,  and  do  decree, 

Ist.  That  there  shall  be  a  consulting  council,  composed 
of  the  ministers  of  the  government,  the  president  of  the 
supreme  court  of  justice^  the  chief  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
&c. 

2d.  That  they  shall  have  their  ordinary  sittings  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Friday  of  every  week,  at  night,  in  the  hall 
of  the  government,  and  moreover,  that  they  shall  assemble 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

3d.  The  same  council  shcdl  agree  the  means  which  may 
be  most  convenient  for  the  management  and  distribution 
of  its  labours. 

4th.  The  minister  of  the  interior  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree,  and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
bulletin. 

Freire,  Campino. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

CHRS  LOAN* 

Don  Akvohio  Josx  ds  YEttAsmi,  fliiniiBAer  of  state^ 
jnilHoffictr  of  tk6  legi(m  of  merit)  otrroy  oxtraordmuy  ftnd 
auDister  fAeMpotentiftiy  from  ^e  government  of  C%ile, 
SDd  MOW  lotiding  oi  Lcmdon,  hfts,  by  vhtue  of  the  speciftl 
power  Tested  in  kiffl^  oontraoted  mCh  Meesrs.  Huliett^ 
SBothan,  aod  Co«y  tn  oonjunctMni  Witii  emineat  liouseB 
in  London  and  Paris,  for  a  loan  of  IflOOfiOOL  sterlmg, 
for  theeenrice  of  the  lepubiio  of  Chile,  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  10,000  bonds,  payable  to  bearer,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly,  withoM  any  deduction,  at  the  counting-house  of 
Messrs.  Hullett,  Brothers,  and  Co.  upon  dividend-war- 
rants, sixty  of  which  are  attached  to  each  bond. 

The  interest  commences  firom  the  31st  of  March  last,* 
md  is  payable  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  the  31st  of 
March  of  each  year. 

A  sinking  fund  is  to  be  established  in  London,  for 
which  purpose  20,0002.  sterling  will  be  laid  out  in  the 
first  year,  and  10,000/.  in  every  succeeding  year,  in  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  together  with  the  accumulating  in- 
terest on  the  same.  If  at  any  lime  the  bonds  shall  be 
above  par,  then,  in  order  that  the  sinking-fund  may  con- 
tinue in  due  operation,  lots  are  to  be  drawn,  to  determine 
which  of  the  outstanding  bonds  shall  be  paid  off  at  par. 
If  any  bonds  should  remain  unredeemed,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  thirty  years,  they  are  to  be  paid  off  at  par. 

The  securities  are^  a  mortgage  on  all  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  estimated  upon  the  produce  of  former  years  to 
amount  to  40,000,000  dollars,  or  800,000/.  sterfing,  per 
annum,  and  the  following  revenues  are  specially  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  redemption  of  the 
loan,  viz. 

*  There  is  no  date  to  the  year. 
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The  net  lerenue  aibing  ftom  the  aJnt,  *t*^Vf4  at  800,000  or  00,000 
And  the  land-tax,  or  diemuw,  ditto  280,000       50,000 
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searly  double  l)be  amouiit  «f  the  yeady  mfterest  and  con- 
Uafaatkm  to  the  aiidEiiig-fiiad. 

Tbem  leirainies,  speciaUy  pfedged,  are  to  be  coUecled 
Band  kept  aeparate  and  diatinct  by  ibt  tBanaurerarg^caral 
of  Ghitey  by  virtae  of  an  inevoeable  decnee  of  the  aii^ 
pareme  diveotor  and  the  aenaAe,  and  no  part  thereof  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  state,  exoept  such 
surplus  as  may  accrue,  after  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
htl&yearly  remiittancie  to  England  shall  be  completed 
and  ready  for  transmission.  Should,  however,  these 
revenues,  from  any  cause,  fitll  short  of  the  amount  to  be 
remitted  at  die  <end  of  any  hidf-year,  the  deficiency  is  to 
be  made  good  from  aay  or  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
levemsie,  so  that  the  regular  half-yearly  remittances  may 
neyor  be  retarded. 

The  goyemment  of  Chile  to  pay  all  the  expences  for 
raising  and  managing  the  loan. 

As  die  bonds  cannot  be  ready  for  delivery  before  the 
end  of  Jane,  Mr.  Yrisarri  has  issued  certificates,  to  serve 
in  the  meantime  as  marketable  securities.  Each  certi- 
ficate  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  five  bonds,  for  1001. 
sterling  each,  on  payment  of  10  per  cent  down,  and  the 
further  sum  of  60  per  cent,  on  or  before  the  Slst  of 
December  next. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  when  the  bonds  are  ready  to 
be  delivered ;  and,  on  taking  up  the  same,  a  discount 
will  he  allowed  at  the  rate  of  61.  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  sum  of  60L  per  bond,  from  the  day  of  payment  to  the 
Slst  of  December  next.  Such  bonds  as  are  not  taken  up 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  September  next,  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  dividend  then  due. 
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The  state,  or  republic,  formerly  denominated  the  king- 
dom of  Chile,  has  been  independent  since  the  beginning 
of  1817.  Under  the  wise  and  temperate  administration 
of  the  supreme  director  D.  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  and 
the  senate,  the  Chileans  during  these  five  years  have 
enjoyed  internal  tranquillity,  uninterrupted  by  civil  dis* 
sensions  or  reyplutions*  The  only  attempt  for  the  sub* 
jugation  of  the  country,  made  by  the  royalist  forces  from 
Lima,  was  defeated  by  the  valour  of  the  Chileans ;  since 
which  their  army  and  navy  have  subverted  the  power  of 
Spain  in  Peru,  liberated  Lima,  and  stretched  out  a 
friendly  hand,  in  aid  of  the  common  cause,  to  the  sister 
republic  of  Colombia* 

Though  nominally  still  at  war  with  Spain,  Chile  is  now 
in  fact,  at  peace  with  aU  the  world;  the  gec^praphical 
position  of  the  country  secures  it  from  a  collision  of  in- 
terests with  the  neighbouring  states,  and  removes  it  com* 
pletely  out  of  the  sphere  of  European  politics. 

In  this  state  of  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  government  to  promote  plans  of  internal 
improvement.  No  country  can  boast  of  a  finer  dimate^ 
and  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Chile ;  in  addition  to  which, 
it  possesses  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. :  it  is 
considered  the  granary  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  America,  and  the  exports  of  the  i^ricultiiral 
produce  encourage  its  navigation,  and  contoibute  to  the 
support  of  its  maritime  superiority  in  the  Pacific. 

Blessed,  however,  as  the  country  is  by  the  gifts  of 
nature,  it  is  still  far  short  of  that  degree  of  wealth  and 
improvement  to  which  it  must  have  attained,  long  since, 
had  not  ages  of  sluggish,  perverse,  and  impolitic  adminis- 
tration checked  its  progress* — It  is  with  the  view  to 
accelerate  that  progress,  and  to  reform  the  financial 
system,  that  it  has  been  resolved  to  raise  this  loan,  which 
will  be  employed  to  call  forth  the  productive  capabilities 
of  a  diversified  territory,  an  extensive  coast,  and  a  hardy 
population ;  the  modem  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
mining  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number  and  funds  of 
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the  banks  of  ''  rescate''  will  be  increased  in  the  nuning 
diBtricts ;  ail  these  measures*  will  benefit  the  public  re- 
yenue  not  leas  than  the  national  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  expence  of  the  armaments 
which  were  fitted  out  against  Peru,  Chile  has  no  foreign 
public  debt,  and  the  paper  money  which  was  issued  on 
the  eredit  of  the  government  has  already  been  redeemed. 

The  present  annuel  reyenne  of  the  state  is  equal  to 
nearly  fourteen  times  the  amount  of  the  yearly  interest 
of  the  loan,  so  that  the  half-yearly  payments  can  be  made 
with  ease  and  punctuality,  and  the  sinking-fimd  begin* 
ning  to  operate  from  September  next,  will  powerfully 
contribute  to  support  and  raise  the  value  of  the  bonds  in 
the  market. 
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Report  made  to  the  Supreme  Director  of  Chile  {Don  Ber» 
nardo  O^Higghu)  by  Don  Jose  Santiago  Portales,  Inten- 
dente  of  the  Mint  of  Santiago,  on  the  Proposal  of  Mr. 
Trisarri  to  raise  a  Loan  in  London  for  the  Service  of  Chile. 

Most  excellbnt  Sib, 
By  the  preceding  decree  your  Excellency  orders 
me  to  examine  and  analyse  the  proposal  made  by  the 
deputy  at  the  court  of  London,  Mr.  A.  I.  Yrisarri,  for 
raising  a  loan,  to  the  payment  of  which  this  government 
is  to  be  pledged,  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  it  may 
be  contracted  for,  and  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  the  enor- 
mous difference  there  would  be  between  the  amount  of 
debt  entailed  on  the  state,  and  the  small  comparative 
proportion  of  ready  money  to  be  received,  I  will  take  as 
examples  the  loans  received  by  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia, 
France,  and  Spain,  word  by  word,  as  the  said  deputy  has 
communicated  them. 


TIm  goferamerit  of  Prosua,  lie  «ay8^  in  the  y«cur 
1818,  contracted  for « loan  with  Mr.  RothscUldy  amoimt- 
ing  to  3,774,90(X.  4n  eaili,  whidi  amovwt  in  cmrent 
donan  to  18y874|600,  thw  inewring  a  debt  of  6/X)0,000{. 
which  are  e(fttl  to  26/K)0,00d  doUaii,  whiiA  were  to  be 
paid  off  hy  the  operation  of  aaadLpng-fiMl,  in  S8  yean, 
paying  interest  at  6  per  eent,  equivalent  to  10  per  eent, 
on  Iho  amouit  of  the  sum  aetuaHy  received,  in  28 
yean,  the  iotereet  comes  to  7,000,000/.  steriing,  or 
36,000,000  doUasi,  and  die  ^nm  appropriated  to  its 
consoKdation  to  l,6SO,000iL  or  valned  in  dpllers  to 
8,260,000;  these  two  siuseis  together  amount  to  43,250,000 
deHars,  which  in  reatity  is  the  sam  that  Prussia  has  to 
pay  in  28  years,  for  the  18,874,600  dollars  she  has  received 
in  cash,  which  is  the  same  as  to  pay  2,260,0002.  for 
1,000,000/. 

France  contracted  her  loan  with  the  house  of  Baring 
in  1816,  giving  honds  of  lOOL  for  60/.  which  she  received 
in  caab;  this  is  giving  600  dollars,  paper  stocky  for  259 
dollars  in  JVioney,  promising  to  pa^  besides  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent  on  the  stock,  or  the  nondnal  amount, 
or  an  interest  of  10  per  cent  on  the  cash  received ;  this 
is  in  reality  paying  60  per  cent  09  the  same  sum*  No 
time  was  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  loan,  nor  was  any 
sum  appropriated  for  the  extinction  of  these  bonds,  or 
stock. 

Spain,  in  1820,  contracted  a  loan  with  the  houses  of 
Lafitte  and  Hubbard,  of  Paris,  for  the  value  of  16,000,000 
dollars ;  this  was  stated  in  the  circular  letters  at  the  rate 
of  70  per  cent.  It  is  -said  that  no  one  ever  regarded  this 
but  as  a  pretext,  or  plan  adopted  for  raising  the  value  of 
.the  Spanish  paper,  and  that  the  government  of  Madrid 
had,  in  reality,  agreed  with  the  pretended  contractors  to 
make  no  ^ther  demand  of  money,  than  (he  sums  they 
would  be  a'ble  to  realise  from  the  sales  of  the  stodc,  at 
any  price  they  could.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  above-men- 
tioned time,  these  bonds  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  56  per 
cent,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  engaged  to  pay 
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the  booidi  «A  UkAt  nomiMl  valne;  by  «rhich  mew»  a 
merDbaot  who  boyi  m  Londoa  ooe  bond  of  100  doQomi 
douUts  lib  caipital,  and  gMos  m  the  i^eulatioii  aa  an- 
iMiail  iMkeraei  0f  10  per  €€sit»  proBiiatd  by  Sp^  Isup- 
poitt  tbat  it  ifl  ool  loakiibtad  in  ateding  jnoney^  bul 
aecontiog  to  the  pcmeiplet  of  the  loan,  for  l5fidOfiOQ 
doUam* 

With  ampeet  to  4he  ban  teeeiTed  by  the  United 
Slatos  of  Americi^  at  the  time  they  aftiMied  it,  end  by 
CSolosnbiai  I  will  only  aay^  Ihat,  although  they  hav«e  been 
email  in  leompamoa  with  the  before-fnentioned  loane^ 
they  were  bmrowed  npon  hard,  cruel,  and  frigjhtful  eo»> 
ditione,  aa  atatod  in  the  paper  before  me,  from  the  deputy 
of  this  govemaMiit,  in  London. 

In  the  propoaed  loan  for  Chile,  they  offer  to  take 
bonds  of  100/.  to  pay  60/.  in  money,,  or  to  exchange  600 
doBara  in  pi^er  for  350  doUan  in  specie,  paying  besides . 
an  interest  of  6  per  oent  on  the  nominal  valne,  answering 
to  10  per  cent  on  the  money  to  be  advanced,  whidi  in 
our  cinrrent  paon^,  is  the  same  as  to  pay  an  interest  of  ^ 
per  cent  on  the  money  reoei^d — ^tbis  is  not  aU-^moreoi^ev 
an  additional  2  per  cent,  which  in  our  money  is  equal 
to  10  pear  oent,  on  the  total  amcwmt  of  tibe  loan,  so  as  to 
provide  for  its  extinction,  which,  with  4he  %  per  cent^ 
make  in  reaUty,  with  the  12  per  cenl^  60  per  <>ent  of  our 
money.  This  12  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent  of  our  money^ 
would  ishie  from  Chile  wilhin  the  space  of  19  years, 
2,280;000/.  rtiteding,  whinh  in  <onr  real,  e&ctive  money 
make  ll,40OvODO  dollars :  this  is  the  sum  that  would  be 
veered  to  pay  the  intorest,  end  repay  the  piincipal  sum 
bonowied,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  Deceived* 
I  do  not  {MSt  down  minutely  in  igares  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan,  for  I  believe  it  is  exiJainod  in  another  pepei^ 
adatime  to  the  fitat  proposal  idluded  to ;  but  judgiiig  by 
the  numerical  account,  and  by  the  eicample  of  100/.  f^ 
6A/.,  I  'Cahndate,  thai  the  ban  lor  Chile  wee  intended  to 
be  1,000,000/.  in  paper,  to  receive  in  cash  60Q/)Q04 
BeaideB  the  eqMffioes  above^nientioned,  those  of  j^emit- 
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ting  and  inBiirance,  ought  iikefwise  to  be  ccmsidered^  in 
case  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  would  not  be  ventured  upon* 

The  plan^  or  table  of  progression,  is  substantially  in 
every  sense  as  is  slated;  the  same  progressionai  pro- 
portion is  explained  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  which  is 
a  50  per  cent ;  or  that  of  15  per  cent,  which  is  a  75  per 
cent;  the  first  proposal  cancels  the  debt  in  a  longer, 
the  latter  in  a  shorter  time,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  die  sums  applied  to  that  purpose.  1  think  there  may 
be  some  error  between  the  nominal  sums  of  the  tables 
by  which  they  calculate,  at  the  rate  of  10  and  l5  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  total  sum  of  the  expense  above 
explained,  in  its  value  in  effective  money  with  respect  to 
the  expense  of  paying  off  the  loan.  Bnt  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enter  into  an  expla- 
nation. 

Your  Excellency  calls  on  me  for  a  report,  to  raaUe 
you  to  decide  affirmatively  or  negatively,  whether  the 
proposed  loan  ought  to  be  rejectcfd  or  accepted.  I  am 
bound  to  state  not  only  what  is  matter  of  fact,  but  like- 
wise the  whole  truth,  in  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
justice,  to  point  out  the  good  or  evil  that  might  ensue, 
if  I  failed  to  explain  myself  freely  and  frankly  upon  the 
subject.  I  consider  myself  botmd  to  do  so  in  this  case, 
and  particularly  as  I  am  expressly  commanded  to  make 
known  to  you  every  thing  that  occurs  to  me  upon  the 
subject ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  abi* 
lities,  after  consulting  with  intelligent  meiHchants,  I  give 
it  as  my  opinion,  that,  from  the  proposed  loan,  the  sum 
that  would  be  available  in  favour  of  Chile,  would  be  very 
disproportioned  to  the  debt  she  would  incur  thereby, 
which  circumstance  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  set  aside 
the  specious  considerations  alleged. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  we  ought,  howev»v  to 
give  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
inquire  whether  we  are  actually  in  such  a  situation,  as 
any  of  the  powers  above-mentioned  were,  at  the  time 
they  resorted  to  the  like  expedient ;  whether  we  ought  io 
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procure  a  loan  on  similar  terms,  and  in  what  manner  we 
shall  be  able  to  fulfil  our  ^igt^ements  if  we  do  so. 

The  accounts  they  had  in  London  of  the  situation  of 
Chile,  at  the  date  of  the  said  proposal,  would  lead  them 
to  conclude  we  should .  embrace  any  expedient  to  im- 
prove so  doubtful  a  situation ;  these  gloomy  data  neces- 
sarily entering  into  the  political  calculations,  gave  a  ten- 
dency to  an  opinion,  which  in  our  present  circumstances 
must  be  viewed  through  a  very  different  medium.  We 
were  then  considered  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  expedition  to  Peru,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
have  laid  us  open  to  invasion.  Our  southern  territory 
was  in  danger  from  forces  whose  exis'tence  threw  us  into 
a  state  of  great  uncertainty.  In  England  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  successes  which  followed,  and  which, 
uniting  to.  the  cause  of  Chile  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific, 
will  cut  off  any  maritime  force,  which  may  be  sent  by 
the  Spanish  government,  from  all  resources.  The  con- 
vulsions of  that  country  had  not  at  that  time  reached 
such  a  height  as  utterly  to  dissolve  the  last  remains  of 
vigour  and  stability  whereby  they  could  be  enabled  to 
annoy  this  country.  There  was  no  idea  that  we  could 
rely  upon  the  opulent  state  of  Mexico  as  a  powerful  ally* 
It  did  not  appear  probable  that  Chile  was  drawing  near 
the  accomplishment  of  her  independence,  nor  that  she 
could  effect  the  independence  of  Lima  without  incurring 
a  national  debt.  Being  now  happily  placed  in  a  different 
situation,  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  object  must.be  regarded  in  a  different  point 
of  view,  and  treated  with  great  caution.  We  are  to  con- 
sider whether  the  loan  be  absolutely  necessary,  whether 
it  can  be  useful  in  its  results,  and  how  it  can  be  obtained 
with  the  least  sacrifice. 

When  nations  have  had  recourse  to  loans,  it  has  bc^n 
because  they  could  not  provide  by  any  other  means 
against  expences  upon  which  their  safety  depended ;  and 
in  comparison  with  this  risk,  theencHinous  burthen  thrown 
upon  them,  both  present  and  future,  appears  trifling. 
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o«^  to  reckon  thai,  adeocding  to  tbe  natsiftl 
order  of  things,  her  destiny  will  soon  be  fix9ed^  iriliiovt 
any  furthar  great  efforta;  and  that  it  will  be  decided 
Ae/ire  the  paww  to  pawn  far  resaurcu  eon  be  recehed 
&jf  her  Aqekt  in  London.  Eyery  thing  has  been  accom^ 
pUsbed  with  oar  own  means;  and  we  shall  continue  incieaa- 
11^  in  our  strength  by  the  good  opinion  we  shall  necea* 
aarily  creaite  by  lliis  proof  of  our  resources,  order^  and 
economy* 

The  loan  not  being  absolutely  necessary,  can  any 
great  advuitages  accrue  from  it?— I  do  not  in  truth  per- 
ceive them  ;  for  I  am  conrinced,  with  a  celebrated  poll- 
tician,  that  the  progress  of  nations  is  not  owing  to  the 
gold,  but  to  the  energy^  intelligence,  and  the  develops 
ment  of  the  peculiar  riches,  which  is  always  produced  by 
time,  and  by  the  inteUigenoe  of  the  peofde;  which  is 
never  disseminated  by  money — ^but  by  industry,  the 
daughter  of  necessity  and  application,  stimulated  by 
hoiiour.  Mere  pecuniary  recompense  was  never  suffi- 
cient to  induce  useful  and  meritorious  men  to  emigrate ; 
and  those  who  are  allured  by  this  recompense,  always 
cause  us  regret  at  having  brought  them  to  this  country. 
The  protection  of  the  magistrates  and  of  good  laws, 
pnblic  estimation,  and  the  encouragement  to  be  found  in 
the  country,  will  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to  enable  us 
to  procure  useful  and  serviceable  inhabitants.  We  can 
hold  out  all  these  encouragements  in  our  present  situ- 
ation, if  we  but  earnestly  desire  it;  without  burthening' 
ourselves  with  debt,  and  heavy  taxes,  the  necessary  caa* 
sequence  of  debt 

This  is  not  the  only  evil  that  a  great  national  debt 
produces ;  it  is  productive  of  a  sudden  and  ephemeral 
opulence,  which  tends  to  a  wasteful,  lavish  expenditmte, 
which  leave  behind  habits  of  show  and  expense ;  and 
these  beng  incompatible  with  the  inevitaUe  indigence 
thai  must  ensue,  leads  to  violent  expedients,  depression, 
and  finally  to  despair;  thus  banishing  from  our  country 
the  trajf^nillity  and  econMiy  in  which  consnt  the  rk 


of  Chile,  neyer  to  be  xegained.  We  should  already  have 
been  reduced  to  this  fatal  situation  if  the  loan  had  been 
procured.  It  wbtdd  have  beett  spent  iii  Batififfmg  claimg, 
now  forgotten;  in  silencing  claimants,  resCtained  at 
present  by  the  scantiness  of  pur  means  ^  whose  clamoiM 
and  intrigues  would  otherwise  have  forced  ns  to  attend 
to  pretensions  which  the  possibility  of  smccess  wotdd 
haye  raised ;  atid  wouM  have  found  itself  in  the  dilemina 
of  acceding  to  fhem,  or  rendering  itself  odious.  We  see 
a  different  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  a  n^ghbouring 
state,  ruled  with  surprising  judgment,  by  nken  who  i^ 
cently  arrived  from  the  very  countries  where  the  like 
engagements  are  contracted;  they  know  perfectly  wdl 
how  such  things  are  managed,  and  yet,  having  found 
their  country  exhausted,  and  in  a  state  of  anarehy,  before 
they  resorted  to  this  distressing  expedient,  they  directed 
their  attention  to  restoring  their  country  to  such  a  state 
as  not  to  need  it ;  re-establishing  public  credit  in  a  Bh<M 
time ;  thereby  freeing  themselves  fh)m  difficulty,  without 
incurring  such  immense  burthens.  This  seci^  is  nothing 
else  but  order,  good  administration^  reform  of  abuses  of 
all  sorts,  measures  that  ought  to  precede  the  desperate 
alternative  df  a  loan ;  in  order  to  carry  conviction  of  its 
necessity,  as  well  as  to  justify  a  measure  of  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  obtain  relief  on  terms  not  so  burthen- 
some  and  severe.  Chile  happily  advances  rapidly^  under 
the  auspices  of  your  Excellency^  towards  that,  or  even  a 
better  state  of  things ;  and^  after  having  discharged  her 
important  engagements,  will  give,  in  a  state  of  well- 
established  order,  the  best  guarantee  for  advantageously 
engaging  in  these  negociations ;  and  what  is  still  more 
desirable  and  probable,  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  not  to 
need  them.  I  think  I  have  complied  with  the  commands 
of  your  Excellency,  whether  well  or  ill  I  know  not. 

(Signed)     Jose  Santiago  Porta  lbs. 
Mint  of  Santiago ; 
April  16,  1822. 
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Early  in  1825,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
gressy  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  the  commissioners 
reported  that  they  had  taken  every  means  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  public  revenue^ 
and  then  say, — 

''  That  during  the  last  years,  there  has  been  a  deficiency 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  more  than  700,000 
dollars  annually,  which  has  thrown  the  finances  into  the 
utmost  disorder,  and  totally  destroyed  the  national  credit. 

'^  That  the  only  resource  which  remains,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  national  pledges  (confiscated  property,  principally 
that  which  belonged  to  the  church)  which  have  been  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
which  so  sorely  oppresses  us. 

^'Thaty  in  consequence  of  the  congress  having  come  to 
no  determination  respecting  the  confiscated  property  of 
the  church,  it  has  been  constantly  deteriorating  in  value, 
80  that  the  proceeds  do  not  at  length  pay  the  expenses  in- 
cuired  by  the  meetings  of  the  clergy,  and  those  occasioned 
by  the  office  of  temporalities. 

'^  The  commissioners  turned  their  attention  to  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  wretched  loan  (multradado  emprestito)  ne- 
gotiated in  London,  but  they  found  it  consisted  of  little 
more  than  30,000  dollars  (about  6,0002.)  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  directors  of  the  Caja  de  Descuentos;  and 
the  congress  must  partake  in  the  bitter  regret  felt  by  the 
commissioners,  when  they  observe,  that  5,000,000  of  dol- 
lars, (the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan)  have  disappeared, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  wildest  imagination  to 
conceive  one  single  useful  purpose  to  which  any  part  of  the 
money  has  been  appropriated. 

''  Santiago,  (Signed) 

March  16, 1825.  Fernando  Antonio  Elizalde^ 

Joaquin  Prieto, 
Santiago  Munoz  Bezanilla." 
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APPENDIX  D. 

LiH  tf  Plants,  of  which  dramtngs  have  been  made,  and  detcrip* 
tions  prepared,  wUk  a  tnew  to  publication. 

1. — A  liBt  of  Flmti  notiiDed  in  Chile  and  in  the  Cordillera  de  los 
Andes^  supposed  hy  the  Author  to  be  novel  genera. 


NewOcBom. 

Natnndofder. 

Rgnnifa. 

Flaoeaomata. 

AmarylUdis. 

Ph jdllie  prozima. 

Distrepta  vaginantia 

. 

Author. 

Grilleaa  graminea. 

AsphpdUue? 

T.indley  MSS. 

Miersia  ChUensis. 

Asphodilue? 

Lindley  MSS. 

nea. 

Grahamea  spicata. 

Lithrea  venenosa. 

Amyridis. 

Cochzanea  oonferta. 

Verbenaoett. 

Xeranthus  aalicosus. 

Portulaoee. 

Micnea  pulcfaella. 

Gentsani«? 

Trevoa  tzinervia. 

Talguenea  oostata. 

• 

Porocilbpa  Chilenns. 

Gen.  Nov.? 

Leguminose. 

« 

Euphorbiaoee. 

^ 

Zygof^yllec 
liguminose. 

PortioB  affiao. 
Streptium  aflbie. 

Ataminquea  emarginata 

Capparides* 

« 

Etiphorbiaoee. 

Genus? 

Euphorbiaoe«. 
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2. — Lists  of  the  Plants  noticed  in  Chile  and  the  Cordillera 
de  los  Andes ; — ^those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new 
varieties  of  known  genera. 


Omithogallum  striatellam 


AcsBna  hexandra 
— — -hirsuta 
Ophioglosssnm  lingula- 

tum 
'  stipatum 

Sysyrinchium  gramineon^ 
■  pinciforme 

■■         cseruleum 

sessile 

—————  grandiflo- 

mm 


iiunctatum 
uteum 

flavum 

azureum 

Duranta  umbilicata 
Eupatorium 

salvifolia 

Teucrium  axillare 

*  Talinum  stipulatum 

*  -^— —  teres 

* rugosum 

*  — — —  decurrens 

«   , ,      ,       mambranaeeum 

*  '  lineare 

*  minimum 

*  '  crassifolium 

*  ■  lanatum 

*  — ^— -  nubinum 

*  »  andinum 

*  Talinmn 
Brodisea  ixioides  ? 

*  — —  allioides 
* angustior 

Lathyrus    * 
Chlorea  punctatum 
UndL 


Chlorea  lingnlatom 

■  fimbriatum 

-  subspe. 

-  cucullatum 

■  fuscum 

■  uncinatum 


-  aurantium 

-  bicolor 

-  cristatum 
-luteum 

-  viridior 
venustum 


Dichondra  repanda 
Geranium 


Aristotelta  ma(}ui 

*  Verbena  laciniata 

*  —  lobata 

*  

»  , 

« 

» 

*  Antirrhinum  funiculata 
Villaresia  mucronata 

'^  Laurus  peumo 

beUota 

—  linguy 

Madia  sativa 

*  —  odorata 

*  TillsBa  minima 

*  Triptilion  bicolor 

■■  laciniata 

*  StensBa  rolubilis 

**  Loasaplacei 

*  


• 

« 


grandiflora 
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* 
* 
« 
• 

• 
• 


Loasa  albida 
Ipomeea  Chilensis 
Nolana  paradoxa 
Salpiglossis  purpureai 
•  gltttinosus 

Centauria  Chilensis 
Gerardia  compesitifolia 
— —  odorata 
Conanthera  campanul^ta 
■■  bifotia 

Pourretia  coarctata 

"  caerulea 
■  rabricaulis 
Azara  altemata 
Lobelia  Cbilenis 
•  spathulata 

Calceolaria  purpurea 


Calseolaria 


Pittunia  viscosa 
cirrhoides 


Chironia  Chilensis 
Dioscoreea  hederacea 
Lycium  Chilensis 


Cactus  corrugatus 

Nerium  umbellatum 
? 

a 

Mutisia  cirrhosa 
— ^—  uncinata 


Mutisia  aurantia 

•  glaucifolia 

— ^— -  depressa 

mar^nalis 

•  Chilensis 

•  albida 

* •  toDnentosa 

■  tricarinata 


Gynopleura  dandulosa 
— —  aentata 
■  —  laciniata 

Aristolochia  Chilensis 
Tricuspis  dependens 
Fuschia  serrata 


Epheedra  bracteata 

Viola  stellata 

? 

Mimnlus  punctatus 


Amaryllis 


Echites  multifolia 
Cassia  flexuosa 
Gilia  laciniata 
Tropaeolum  azureum 

■  — -  coccineum 

■  minimum 
prostratum 


Schizapetalon  Walkeri 
'         lanatum 
Schizanthus  laciniatus 
Edwardsia  Chilensis 
Salvia  bicolor 
Jaboros^  decurrentia 

■  laciniata 

Caly  cera  Andina 
Alstrsemeria  scandens 
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AIstrsBineria 


Neiiembergia  hippomap 

nica 
—————  rigida 
Mimosa 

Cupania  Andina 
Lamourrouxia  serrulata 
Mesembryanthemnm 

doca 
Phytolacca  ChilenBis 
Drymis  Chilensis  . 
Tourretia  lappac^a 
Boerhavia  glutinosa 


Cerastiam 
Arenaria  Andina 
Passiflora  Chilensis 


Onothera  acaulis 

glandiflora 

«       tenuifolia 


dentata 


Loranthtts  aphylloa 


Lupinua 
Lychnia 
Berberis 


Valeriana 


Hofimanseggia  Chilensis 
— — — —  Andina 
Portulaca 
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List  of  Birds  noticed  in  Chile  by  the  Author,  of  which  he 
has  prepared  drawings  and  descriptions. 

Fringilla  edelarida 


Passeres* 

Philotoma  rara 
Sturmus  loyca 

maculatus 

Chilensis 


Tardus  Chilensis 

sorsalus 

Fringilla  diuca' 
diucona 


chingola 
— —  -  chirigui 

— -* Chilensis 

Trochilus  Chilensis 
Hirundo  Chilensis 

Other  Birds. 

Alcedo  Chilensis 
Psittacus  jaquilina. 
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